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Sheffield 




by David Lister 

The National Union of Teachers is on 
the verge of negotiating a “contract" 
for its members in Sheffield - the first 
with any local authority. 

The collective agreement, which 
should be signed within the next few 
weeks, is intended to safeguard a 
minimum level of provision for the 
education service in a city certain to be 
rate-capped. 

But, in effect, it will amount to a 
contract for the city's teaching force, 
with a written commitment from the 
authority on such things as class sizes 
and time off for in-service training. 

onlentious matters such as lunchtime 


break it. 

A National Union of Teachers 
spokesmun said this week that the 
agreement with Sheffield would not be 
binding in lnw but definitely had 
“contract implications in that it is 
bound to hhvc some effect on the 
conditions of service of every teacher 
in Sheffield.'' 

The agreement is being negotiated 
by the NUT along with the other 
TUC-affillated teachers' union, the 
NAS/UWT, hut its terms wilt apply to 
cvcr^ teacher in the city. 


per vision ore not being discussed. 
The NUT lias drawn ito a list of Jl 
uthorities, all threatened with cuts in 




■ivernment grant, with which it hopes 
ilar 


•' sign similar agreements. Negotia- 
'ns with two more authorities are 
.>ected to begin shortly, though the 
frier rate-capped l.e.a.s, Brent, 
wEA and Haringey, have not yet had 
any formal talks with their teachers. 

Indeed, there is a good deal of . 
bewilderment and a fttjle alarm among ■ 
some Labour authorities over what 
Sheffield Is doing. Some feel that the 
NUT is getting an excellent written 
agreement from the authority but not 
actually giving any thing in return. 

In fact, the NUTs only concession is 
• agree not to press lor any further 
provements on the agreement for 
. i next year. 

The doubters are also worried that if 
'veffleld fails to keep to the terms of 
.■e agreement then the Labour au- 
uiority will get the blame from the 
teaching force and the local electorate, 
and not the government for rate-' 
rapping the authority. 

However, Sheffield, which hopes to 
sign .similar agreements with other 
public service unions, feels that once it 
Is rate-capped, it will be able to tell the 
government that it' has a signed agree- 
ment with its workforce and cannot 


It basically safeguards in writing the 
present position on class sizes, time off 
lor in-scrvicc training and cover 
arrangements. The teuchers are not 
looking for any improvements in con- 
ditions in this or any other local 
agreement along these lines. 

Mr Mike Bower, chairman of Sbef- 
field education committee, was this 
week coming under pressure in private 
discussions with other politicians at the 
North of England Education Confer- 
ence not to proceed with the, agree- 
ment, 

However, ;be told The TBS that the 


authority was still planning to go 
*What we getoulof this 


ahead, saying:' 
>inea d 


is a combined defence of the education 
service between ourselves and the 
teacher unions." 

He added that it was clear that once 
the agreement was signed the teacher 
unions would take action if the level of 
resources fell below the agreed level. 
But he said that such industrial action 
would not necessarily be again*;? the 
present authority. 

With, the uncertainties surrounding 
rate-capping, it could be taken against 
a successor authority or even govern- 
ment commissioners. 

There still remained the possibility 
that the present Labour authority 
. would resign once rate-capping came 
in. 

Nursery schooling and the cuts - page 5 



Bright sparks . . . John Morgan, 12, of Weal Byilcet, Surrey, and Zillah Myers, 10, iYom Bude, Cornwall, get charged up on 
the high voltages of a Van der Graf" generator at the Test Bed exhibition In London’s Science Museum In South Kensington. 
The museum will this year open o major new gallery of similar showpieces with participation as their theme. 


New exam 
techniques for 
senior staff 


by Bert Lodge 


Tho Government wants 60,000 heads of 
department to be sent on two da' 


department to be sent on two trays 
training in assessment techniques for the 
new GCSE examination, so that., on 


their return to school they, may rfuin 
their colleagues. 

Under the plans the DES would 


make a speciaP grant of £6m towards 
supply cover of senior staff away on 


assessment training. This would meet 
about 70 per cent of the cost with 
l.e.a.s expected to meet the rest. 


The first phase of the programme 
would begin this month and continue 
until December, when assessment ex- 
perts would prepare programmes, 
manuals and video materials. 


But at a meeting of examining 
boards and local authorities last 
month, in-service trainers condemned 


the' proposals as simplistic, unrealistic 
and imposing another burden on hard- 


nposmg 

pressed authorities. 





Hie teaching unions were preparing 
themselves for a strong reminder by the 
Education Secretary Today that he In- 
tends to press ahead wl{h his plans for 
assessment of classroom teachers. 

Sir Keith Joseph Is expected to tell the 
North of England Education Conference 
In Chester today that regular 
ippraisal of teachers . will form an 
ntegral . part of his programme to 


by Mike Durham 


Improve teaching standards. 

. He will reiterate his warnings, 
already given in a letter to Hie unions < 
and local authority employers, that 
unless a means can be agreed he may 
seriously have to consider legislation. 

The reminder comes a raw weeks 
after talks between the teaching unions 


and employers on o new salary struc- 
ture including ihe possibility 


of 


laying teachers on merit - broke down 
when the National Union of Teachers 
withdrew. ' U1 . 

In today's speech, Sir Keith Is likely 
to dwell on the merits ofbettcr manage- 
ment of teachers, more In-service Indu- 
ing, better staff organization and 
favourable trapll-leacher ratios as the 
fundamental means of raising the stan- 
dard of education In Britain's schools. 


Tories bid to take 100,000 off dole 


Cabinet considers 



by Biddy Passmore 


Cabinet ministers will consider a pack- 
age of job . training measures this 
month that could crer‘o up to 100,000. 
extra jabs for school leavers and take 
all under-18s off the Unemployment 


register. 

The moves will.be announced in a 


White Paper which may be timed to 
coincide with this Chancellor's tax- 
cutting Builuet In March: Although the 
paper will be published by Mr Tam 
Kins, the Employment Secretary, it is 
likely to contain many ideas from ibe 


tic support or me rame Minister, wno 
has a l^p implied that she is prepared to 
back an extension of the training 
period to two years. 

But careers officers and others In- 
volved with the scheme have warned 
that the injection of up to' 100,000 


unwilling youngsters into a scheme 
planned for 


currently planned for 375,000 could be 
an administrative nightmare. 

Also under consideration is the 


likely to cc 

Cabinet "entcrorisc unil" headed by 
of Graffht 


Lord Young of Graffharri. 

it may be accompanied by the 
announcement of five new Whitehall 
“task force*' teams to help tackle 
deprivation and unemployment in in- 
ner city areas. ' , 

These, whiqh will be similar to the 
team already set up for Liverpool, will 
probably cover Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle and the London 
boroughs of Hackney, Islington and 
Lambeth. They aro the joint bminchild 
of Lord Young and' Mr Kenneth. 
Baker, the ideal government minister. 

Among tiie White. Pfapcr' measures 
which will affect youitft people is the 
ending of supplementary benefit for 
16- and 17-yrar-old scboollcavers who 
refuse a place on the Youth Training 
Scheme. . ■ 

This idea, first canvassed by Lord 
Young in a speech to the Building 
Employers' Federation c^rlv Inst 
month, has already won the eptnusias- 


abolition of wages councils, which 
guarantee workers a minimum wage in 
some low-paid industries. This would 
give employers the freedom exercised 
rn parts of Europe to pay school- 
leavers a fraction of the adult wage and 
could, ministers estimate, create an* 
extra 50.000 jobs. 

This could be combined with cuts in 
National Insurance contributions for 1 
young workers, making it even more 
attractive for firms to hire schoolleav- 
cts. and possibly creato a further 50,000 
jobs. 

An expansion of the community 
programme for the long-term unem- 
ployed is widely expected. Doubling 
the scheme's £560 million budget 
could, it is thought, increase the num- 


ber of places from 130,000 lb nearly 
400 .000 and would help lfl- to 24-ycar- 
olds who hnvc been out of work for 


more than six months. 


The TES 


The price of 77re Times Educational 
net 


Supplement goes up io55plrorn today. 
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m Tobody has ever had cause to doubt Mr Enoch 
I 1^1 Powell's capacity to shock or amaze, nor yet 
I vj his willingness to drive a principle to the limit 
■ rather than compromise. Much of the time 
this just looks like wrong-hcadcdness, or worse in the 
case of race relations, n form of dangerous perversi- 
ty. But a brief report last week of some remarks at a 
dinner in London, showed his single-mindedness at 
its best. The speech is reprinted on page 4 of this 
issue, and would serve as a text for Sir Keith Joseph 
for 1985. K 

His pen charged with passion and illuminated by a 
burning ideal, Mr Powell has struck out at the facile 
utilitarianism which the Government is trying to 
impose upon the educational system. He attacks the 
crude instrumentalism which vnlucs education only 
for the things it enables n person - or collectively, a 
Stoic -lo do or make. He attacks the materialism 
which lies behind it - measuring out value in terms of 
production and wealth which, mb specie aeternitatis, 
is as dross beside the riches of the spirit or the 
intellect, or of art and beauty. 

There could hardly be a more opportune time to 
make this cose, and make it without compromise. 
The Government's Green Paper on the future of 
higher education is already in its third or fourth draft. 
This paper is intended to set the outline within which 
the next ^ phase of policy for the universities, 
polytechnics and colleges of higher education will be 
worked out. in the past, the planning of higher 
education has been dominated by numbers- juggling 
with forecasts of future demand, balancing the trend 
ngninsl the bulge, speculating on demography ond 
social class differences, and pretending (because it 
mode the exercise less politically dungcrous) that 
“demand" was something abstract and absolute, 
outside the control or influence of the policymakers. 

But now, this fatalism is passing. Government has 
developed a new confidence, a new willingness to 
tackle hitherto reserved questions. The Intervention 
of the Department of Trade and Industry has 
breathed new life into the discredited notion of 
manpower planning, to such effect that no less a 
personage than Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, the 
chairman of the University Grants Committee, felt 
moved to pay lip-service to it when addressing an 
international meeting on professional education last 


Back to first principles 


month. (Admittedly, he seemed less than wholly 
enthusiastic; manpower planning, he said, for all its 
limitations, was belter than examining the entrails of 
a dead sheep. Better, yes, as one American partici- 
pant observed sourly, but notmuch betier.) 

One question seems to have been answered 
without even being asked. What is higher education 
for? The answer is now being clearly given in 
economic terms. Higher education is to train wealth- 
creators. That is what it is for. That, the Govern- 
ment is saying, is whnt justifies spending public 
money on it. Higher education policy is now a sub-set 
of economic policy. The operative government 
departments are the Treasury, the Department of 
Trade and Industry and the Department of Employ- 
ment. The DES is there lo process their require- 
ments and deliver the acquiescence of the universi- 
ties and colleges who. being economic institutions, 
manned by economic men, will be expected to be 
sensitive to the wishes of those who hold the 
economic whip hand over them. 

It matters not that they know - os we all know - 
that education is not just about material things. It is 
the height of irony that the economics of which Sir 
Keith Joseph is now the servant and the exponent 
reviles Marxism, yet practises a Marxism in reverse: it 
recognizes no other values but materialist values, but 
far from making this the basis of a revolutionary 
critique of the slants quo, uses it to justify it. 

This is where Mr Powell's personal brand of 
extremism comes in: he is right to restate the case for 
education now in broad humanistic terms - terms 
which expound its value as a self-justifying good. 
This, os he points out, is the basis of education's 
charitable status - the reason why past benefactors 
nnd present tax collectors have endowed schools and 
colleges and why, in spite of all the other, less 
elevated, reasons which encouraged the State to join 
in on the act, teaching has remained an honourable 
and, within its own terms, a rewarding profession for 
men and women of conscience and ideals. 

It does, of course, sound absurdly old-fashioned to 
speak of learning for learning’s sake and the mission 
or the teacher to strike sparks of curiosity and 
nurture its flickering flame without being able to 
predict in advance what the end will be. It is not the 
kind of thing the Manpower Services Commission 


would pay tuppence for; far better a course of 
intensive training aimed at meeting a known shor- 
tage and filling an empty slot with a human object of 
the right size and shape; better a set of predetermined 
objectives and practised routines to achieve them. 

Of course, Mr Powell is, as ever, a bit wrong- 
headed too. Of course, he has refrained from settling 
on the judicious balance. The balance between 
learning for its own sake and learning to enhance skill 
and effectiveness is rather like the balance between 
faith and works in the New Testament. Mr Powell’s 
emphasis on faith could be sterile if it failed to bear 
fruit in the works of doing and making. But he has his 
essential priorities right: he has restated the most 
important policy imperative which Sir Keith Joseph 
should acknowledge - where better than today, in 
pester? For if he sells out to the utilitarians and the 
Instrumentalists whose stock, like British Telecom's 
now stands undeservedly high, he is proving himself 
to be a Philistine, a refined, intelligent and well-read 
one, but a Philistine, no less. 

Everything suggests that, given their crude utilita- 
rian priorities, Ministers will take a restrictive view of 
Britain’s need for graduates, and back this up with 
the narrow and discredited assessment of the pool of 
ability- will seek to put industry and commerce in 
the driving seat, shifting more costs on to them and, 
to step up the economic pressure, on to students and 
their families. All this would follow from the 
philosophical aberration about which Mr Powell 
speaks. 

But there are social and political aims which are no 
less important — aims which demand wider access, 
particularly for those social and ethnic groups which 
are seriously under-represented and whose parti- 
cipation is only likely to grow within a wider 
framework of expansion. Unless the underlying 
social causes of Britain's poor economic perform- 
ance are also tackled, the purely economic strategy is 
bound to fall. It may even make it worse by 
accentuating the divisions between rich and poor. 

If education is a self-justifying good in a good 
^society, It follows that access should be as wide as 
possible for reasons which relate not just to the 
growth of GDP but to the enrichment of our 
civilization. Mr Powell's broadside is timely and wise. 



Stand up and 
be counted 

When composer Peter Davies was 
chosen as president of the Schools 
Music Association 18 months ago he 
assured (his paper in an interview that 
he would use his new. role to speak out 
against the public spending cuts that 
were threatening school music, and 
much else In education besides. 

This weekt he hnd the ideal pjat- 
fonn, and he seized the chance pre- 
sented to him as president of the year's 
first major education conference, the 
North of England, to deliver an impas- 
sioned' warning of "musical and social 
disaster" already on the way (page 3 ). 

. There are. several reasons why this 
spirited argument for schopls music as 
pn usentia] part, of our cultural horlt- 
age demands atten tion from oiir, poiiti- 
i^rts and admlpistratbrs (nnd riot just 
those gathered pt Chester), but roplfy 
they] ban all be’ wrapped up in the 
cptitrality -|of P^ter Maxwell Davies' 
Qwn>bsitwp: the embodiment of the r 
.living links between Schools arid the : 
great ciiltural world beyond. - 
• ■ • By bis own account, he. wpuld not 
have, made:’ 'it. from his wbrkine-class ■ 
Lancashire background to 1 his present 
international status its composer and 1 
cohduptaf'if jt hadn’t been for state ' 
education and the instrumental tuition 1 
h 6 w too often /regarded as.an Oxpend- 
ablc Frill, it is bisfolssio“n to protect - or 
restore -7 that' route for others like him: 

'. If does, no harm at all to his message 
that te;js ha eloquent With wolds as 






. Peter Maxwell Davies , , , critic of cub 

stands so very well what he is talking 
about. - 

It Is on essential part of Maxwell 
Davies' working method - especially in 
his children's operas - lhat he works 
closely with small groups of children. 
He Is constantly ! n arid out of Schools in 
England, and near his adopted home 
in Orkney. 

, He Is able to observe at first hand the 
hidden compromises of "rtuislc on the 
chenp?, Ipjt in creative arts (under the 
.woodwork tdacher) , orcuts concealed 
behind "window dressing"’ pt school 
functions - a phenomenon also noted 
in The TES survey pf music cuts in 

• November, S' '' 

; He his' first-hand, experience of the 
linki between, . music, 'teaching In 
school^ Lyquth: orch^lra* arid;, our. 

.Rational Symphony, orchestras and 
how they cap -be 'broken * land the 

■ idceiVr KfllAMwhv-UoVn Mill In i‘nA> 


everyone. 

“How ,do wo measure a nation’s 
contribution to civilization? Hardly by 
Its battles, nor even by its purely 
economic prosperity.. We measure it 
by Its artistic and scientific achieve- 
ment, by its contribution fo the spir- 
itual and cultural welfare of Us popula- 
tion with, today,, the riot irrelevant 
provision that the population. . . has 
enough to. eat." 

. . . He js here singing the same tune as 
,;John Tomlinson, who planned this 
Conference as Education for Humanity 
, “ witha built-in celebration of the arts 
- while he Was still director of.educa- 
- tipn for Cheshire. Arid they may both 
: be .surprised to 1 fiiid that Enoch Powell 
(see above) has beep soundirig offon a 
Similar nofo. ’ , :. j . 

;■ Whatever theme Sir Keith Joseph 
took to Chester with him, he ought to be 
irrtprtsfeedbyth^y.fewYearuriIs<m'of 
«theKJppMhiC"ohof ifs. , i a. .-**1 al-ia 


Truth and 
consequence 

*fhe grim threat to nursery education 
posed by local spending curbs (page 5 ) 
is the inexorable consequence of the 
1980 Act, as much as rote-capping. 

That Act removed the statutory 
obligation to provide nursery schools 
and, as certainly as night follows day, 
that rendered classes for the under- 5 s 
as vulnerable as adult education or the 
youth service to classification with the 
expendable fripperies.. 

Sarah Bayliss’s report spells out the 
dangers in rate-capped Inner city au- 
thorities which have rightly made the 
under-5s a priority, and in rather 
different areas which have already 
found it convenient to be. able to make 
that cut, but the targets and penalties 
system is forcing many others down die 
■same path. ■ 

, the .Government’s White Paper 
plans, reduced spending on nurseries 
(at a time when the age group is steady 
or! increasing), but really a nursery 
policy is almost meaningless, given the 
present statutory and spending 
framework. 




"Whan asked by pupils for his views 
about unemployment, Lord Young laid 
a lot of Name at the door of comprehen- 
sive schools. He soldi A lot of young 
people are not naturally academic, so 
they mgjdr far truancy. They leave 
“^prepared for the world out- 

I > am. . W ■(, Ytf } ■ , •■ 


THE TIM ES EDUCATION AL SUPPLEMENT*^, 

Broad 

thoughts from/i 
a home? j 

(Reflections on an curly rctlremai,, j 1 

This morning, us we walked about 1 

sea, . 1 

We saw five violets drowsing in * 

And as I stretched my hand to pok j 

them out • 

My watch showed lesson four had™ 
begun. 

The blue, unbroken snucerof theft, 
(Reflected in the sounding sea bdn) 

Wj« crossed but by a single line.too 
high 

For us to henr the engines of the pk*. t 
The bells of Lansallos across the bq 
Were ringing, not to tell the fomuto 
move 

But just to send in their informal my j 
Their own eternal message to oureare. 
Above the shoulders of the sleeping 
cliffs 

A buzzard hung-and well-directed 
there 

Hie studiesof the students in the gone: 

The voles whose lives are lived in 
crouching fear 

Of beaks more strict than those in . 
schools. 

Blue-black and blooming hung 
th’autumnal sloes 
While in the form-room slowly 
brooded fools 

And , peopling all the white-horsed 
space between 

The Lizzard, Rame and BoItTaiJ an 
the Heads 

We do not have to strive to please; 
they're seen 

But to give pleasure (when the 
weather'sgoad). 

In their great names is music to be 
found - 

The Dodman, Chapel Point 
Trenarren.Yealm, 

Pencarrowand Blackbottle makes 
sound 

More sweet than any from the musk- I 
room. 

Upon the rim of dim horizon wards 
The finger of the Eddystone against 
the blue; 

While master’s admonit’ry finger wags ■ 
To tell the erring schoolboy what lotto: 

We stop to eat our sandwiches fat 
lunch. 

And think, “It's Monday-day for 
plastic beef. 

And cabbage boiled until it’s white." 
(Aperitive white spray spurts from b 
reef.) 

With plough-shares turning choc'late ■ 
Ionm 

Inland a tractor like a DinkyToy : 
(Between the fields whose greenness 
shocks the eye) 

Makes sharp contrast with ghastly, j* 

sticky boy ' 

Who’s sticking chewing-gum just out 
ofsight. 

We turn for home along the jewell'd 
hedge 

Where hips and haws give crimson, 
scatter’d light. 

Right on the highest, wav’ring point of 
all 

A collar’d stone-chat chips Its chirping 
call; 

In distant form-room ’neath the raised 
desklid 

Fair chatt’rers chat away like Hissing. 

Sid. 


Now Joseph plans your teaching skills 
to test 

And move MacGregor to the DES 
Arid use IT in place of all the best . . . 

We do not Send these linfcs to gloat at all 
Or turn the knives in thosri who have to 

“• ... „ 

But only in the hope you'll hear our call 

That reassures you with this balmy oil - 
“If you can just survive the terms M 
tense • : t 

The years that follow amply' 
refcomjieriser ] 


, ■ ■; • i.n"! -i) jivpif ('.rtteilLfA' 


NEWS 


Composer makljju^ for 

'supreme human activity 5 

Music run-down 
leading to 
‘social disaster’ 


by Mike Durham 


Peter Maxwell Davies, the composer, 
told the North of England Education 
Conference this week how he was not 
allowcd'to take music A level at school 
because it was regarded as “vaguely 
sissy" by his headmaster. 

Mr Maxwell Davies delivered an 
impassioned pica for more integrated, 
continuous and creative music educa- 
tion in schools. And he warned that 
further economics in music (caching 
would have dire consequences. 

By failing to invest in music educa- 
tion, Britain was attacking the very 
roots of civilization he said. Already, 
the loss of instrumental teaching was 
leading to a “musical and social disas- 
ter" in many schools. 

As well as an internationally- 
acclaimed composer, Mr Maxwell 
Davies is president of the Schools 
Music Association and artistic director 
of the Darlington Summer School of 
Music. 

Mr Maxwell Davies told the confer- 
ence, whose theme was “Education for 
Humanity", that music should not 
solely be an end in itself, but a trigger 
or catalyst towards understanding and 
enjoyment of other subjects. 

At the same lime, good music 
education in primary ana secondary 
schools should build up a broad and 
healthy foundation for the nation’s 
musical life - in terms of youth orches- 
tras, regional and national, and ulti- 
mately professional symphony orches- 
tras. 

“We are undermining not only the 
possibilities of our national orchestras’ 
existence, but the possibility of our 
enjoying music as listeners in a real 
participative sense at ail", he added. 

Mr Maxwell Davies said some 
schools were now “doing music on the 
cheap" by combining it with other arts 
and crafts subjects in a creative arts 
department - perhaps with an unsym- 
pathetic head of department and with- 
out a sense of continuity. 

Schools were also guilty of using 
music as "window dressing*’. He said: 
"The skilful music teacher knows Full 


well how to play upon a headteacher’s 
vanity by ensuring that at major school 
functions music is seen and heard lo 
work splendidly. 

“But the deeper reasons for music 
education, and its importance to the 
life of a school and the individuals in it, 
arc much more subtle." 

Music should enrich people's lives. 

“1 sec it as an essential part of people’s 
lives ... it is a supreme human activ- 
ity involving physical, emotional and 
intellectual participation , and, as such, 
is even a fundamental human right.” 
From his own experience ns u music 
teacher, at Cirencester Grammar 
School from 1959-62, Mr Maxwell 
Davies said he felt the creative poten- 
tial of children nnd young people whs 
infinite and largely untapped. 

He described recent economies in 
music education as mean and short- 
sighted. “By its very nature, education 
is devilishly difficult lo prove as 'cost 
effective', but, as civilized human 
beings, we are supposed somehow to 
believe in Its value." 

Mr Maxwell Davies cluimed many 
teachers had a negative nttitude to- 
wards music education because of their 
own experience of pedantically taught 
music theory - and described his own 
school days. 

“When l was at school, music and 
science were seen as opposite ends of 
the spectrum and musie was vaguely 
‘sissy 1 . 1 was not allowed to take the A 
level music exam as, according lo the 
headmaster, Leigh Grammar School 
was ’not a girls’ school’." 

Mr Maxwell Davies concluded: 
"The Bible has, perhaps lew claim to . 
be the word of God thBn has the music 
of Mozart, which, without words with 
their distracting associations, puts us 
into direct contact with something 
possibly beyond mortal humanity. 

“One moment of insight, one mo- 
ment of real experience of that kind of 
music, illuminates a lifetime, and the 
sheer joy of it Justifies music educa- 
tion, as such, in toto.” 


New grading 
proposed for 
A levels 

by Susannah Kirkman 

The present method of awarding A 
level grades should he scrapped, a 
team of government advisers has con- 
cluded. 

At present, examiners' guidelines 
assume that in per cent will gain n 
Grade A. the next 15 per cent n Grade 
B, and so on. Under the new scheme, 
pupils would be judged on ihuir marks 
rather than against their peers. If it is 
approved by the Government and the 
examining bodies, the system could 
slarl in 1986. 

A working party set up by the 
Secondary Examinations Council has 
suggested that: 

□ Examiners should fix A and E 
grades according to t he standards 
which enrned those grades under the 
existing system; 

□ Each grade between A and E would 
then cover the same mini tier of marks, 
abolishing the controversial, narrow 
band of marks for Grade C; and 
□A new N grade would denote u 
narrow failure as distinct from tin 
ungraded one. 

The working party lias cautioned 
disgruntled parents and pupils that the 
changes will not mcun more candidates 
going lo university, but that different 
candidates will win places. The discon- 
tent with A level grading has been 
created by the higher standards de- 
manded by universities, caused in turn 
by rising numbers of npplicunts and 
dwindling numbers of pluccs. suys the 
working party. 

‘Arid’ aims 
in English 

The Government’s objectives for En- 
glish teaching are “and and barren” 
and should be revised, according to the 
National Association of Inspectors and 
Educational Advisers. 

Responding to the HMI paper/ 
English 5 to lo, the association says the 
list of objectives contradicts the Bul- 
lock Report, which stated; . “It is cer- 
tainly unrealistic to tie particular com- 
petences to given' age pofats.". V . 

The association says the document . 
neglected literature and drama, “Upon 
which good English teaching de- 
pends". And there was also very little 
mention of the multicultural dimen- 
sion of English or of the use or 
microcomputers in language work. 


Fifty face, 
rowknd 


k- 


by Bert Lo 

Up to 50 schoolmasters in the rugby Hele 
league-playing North could be affected affec 
by the banning from Lancashire “I 
schools’ rugby union committee of Mr huve 
Roy French, after he had served on it for you; 
1 ft years. to tl 


Mr French, rugby master at Cowley 
School. St Helens, tor 23 years, one o’f 
the few players to gain international 
honours at both union and league nnd 
now a BBC rugby league commenta- 
tor. believes the move follows his 
introduction of the league gome into 
the school last season. 

His union, the National Association 
of Schoolmnstcrs/Uniun of Women 
Teachers, is still considering the case. 
"We have never hnd one quite like this 
before", Mr Nigel dc Grucliy. deputy 

S encrnl secretary, said. "Our legni 
apartment is examining whether it is n 
case for our intervention." 

Mr French is convinced it is. He sees 
it ns n restraint of trade in pursuing Ids 
profession. He told The TES this week 
that nine schoolmasters in the St 


Helens authority, alone' could be 
affected. 

“It doesn’t matter so much to me - 1 
huvcn'i that long to go - hut for. say, a 
young PE teacher to be denied access 
to the county because his school also 
plays leugue it could be serious. I 
reckon it could affect between 40 and 
5(1 schoolmasters in Lancashire, York- 
shire and Cheshire." 

Proud of its purely amateur status, 
rugby union has always maintained 
stringent proscriptions against any dal- 
liance with the professional same of 
league. Ironically though, Inc vast 
majority of the thousands of rugby 
league players nre also amateur. Their 
governing body, with more than 1 , 00 ( 1 . 
clubs affiliated, is specifically called 
the British Amateur Rugby League 
Association. Only the lop 30-odd clubs 
in the Rugby League sign players on 
professional terms. 

Mr French said he still intended to 
turn up nt the next Lancashire schools 
committee meeting on January 15. 


Brent accused of 
gagging committee 


Brent councillors have been accused of 
"gagging" the teachers and community 
representatives on its education com- 
mittee to prevent politically sensitive 
subjects being debated. 

Under new standing orders, council- 
lors can Impose a guillotine on any 
debate In the education committee and 
call for an Immediate vote. 

Co-opted committee members - In- 
cluding three teachers, churchmen, a 
community 1 relations representative 
and a parent - would then be prevented 
from discussing the matter ftirther. 

Because dr the fine political balance 

PAT hearing 

The Professional:. Association of 
Teachers has been told its High Court 
hearing against the Burnham commit- 
tee. which negotiates teachers* pay. : 
will begin on January 23. The union is 
claim Ing representation on the teachers' 
panels of Burnham's sub-committees. 


In Brent , the committee has frequently 
clashed with the policy decisions of the | 
main council. This is due to the influ- 
ence of co-opted members. 

The Rev Roger Mason, a Church of 
England school governor and one of the 
eight co-opted members, said; "The 
idea or having co-opted members Is to 
provide advice from people with ex- 
perience of education. IPs very sad that 
(hey are cutting themselves off from 
this sort of advice and reducing the 
education committee to a group of 
politicians. If you : surround, yourself; 
with yes-men you don’t necessarily gel 
sound advice." 

Teens survey 

Thousands of schoolchildren who. turn* 
J5 in April are to be questioned about 
their lifestyle at home, in school and as . 
they head for a job or unemployment, 
in a mass survey next summer. It is to 
be spearheaded by the Bristol-based 
International Centre for Child Studies. 


New Year honours: education awards 


Prime Minister's List 
Life Peers 

Warnock. Dame Mary, senior research fellow. 

St Hugh's College, Oxford University. Pnncip- 
al designate, Q Irion College. Cambridge Uni- 
versity. . . 

Kntghli Bachelor 

Cumber. John Alfred, director-general. Sbvc 
the Children Fund: . . , 

Downs, Diarmuid, for services to the study of 
engineering technology; 

Harding, Floy Pollard, for services to educa- 
tion. secretary Society of Education Officers, 
farmer CEO. Buckinghamshire; : 

Kinsman, Professor John Frank Charles, 
chairman, Science and Engineering Research 
Council; 

McCmy. Professor William Hunter, for ser- 
vices lo theoretical astronomy; . . „ 

8 uirk, Professor Charles Randolph. Vire- 
hancellor. University of London. 

Order of the Bath 
KCB 

Quinlan, Michael Edward. Permanent Secret- 
ary,, Department of Employment. 

CB 

Wilson. I M, Undersecretary. Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. 

' Order or the British Empire 
• CBE 

Cannon. J A, Professor of Modem History, 
Newcastle University; Finlay, Mrs J L. deputy 
chairperson. Equal Opportunities Commfs- 
*lon; Hrihirfdgton. J. chicr executive, City of 
Manchester; Johnson, R S, director of educa- 
tion. Leeds; ledger, P S. prlnciMl Royal 
Scottish Academy of Muse and Drama: 
Mathias, W l, composer. Professor of Music. 
University College pr North Wales; Mlddlelon. 

J R, lately assistant secretary. Department ol 
Education; Nlcol. A D 1. seaciary-Bcncral of ; 
faculties. University of .Cambridge; Pritchard, . 
S O, services lo weal government In Mcm.- 
moulhshlre and Ppwys:- RoWnson.. C E B.,r 
.deputy, chairman. Commission faf Rocta 
i-Eaifenffirawfirri -ML. Professor df Ctuldf; 




school. North Yorkshire; Stmmondi. Mrs E H. 
vice-president. National Association for 
Maternal and Child Welfare; * Stubbs. • D. 
headteacher Si Mary's C of E primary school. 
Dover; Taylor. RES. services to music 
education: Thomas. C. headteacher. Crick- 
hotocll county primaryschooUTuntorih. E N. 

S rindpal lecturer. Huddersfield Poly; Warren. 

J P. county uTganizing secretary far Some riot 
and Devon National Association of Boy*' 
Gubs; Wells . Miss R L. senior library assistant. 
Sheffield UnKeniij ; WIBfams. Mrs J M. lately 
deputy director, department of cura-mural 
studies. Birmingham University: Wood. Miss 
D M. services to childrens' iUhlclics in Eng- 
land: Wood. 1 D. principal youth officer. 
Klrklccs Education Authority. 

, British Empire Medal 
Deictielar. Mrs N O. school crossing patrol 
London; Bettlson. Mrs N. services to cuopcra- 


Daine Mary Warnock: peerage 
CUE 

Applegate, Miss N, lately headmistress. Coun- 
ty Upper School. Bury St Edmunds; Aylitig. 
Mrs J M. head ttrachcr. I’ritnrosc HiU School. 
Leeds; Barker. Miss N C 0, Professor ol 
Vocational Studies, Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama; BeUficld, E B, lately headmaster. 
Onkinds Park School, Dawtish; Brownie*. Mbs 
M E, lately principal Danaor Girls’ lllah 
School, County Down; BurchnaU, H II. lately 
registrar. Liverpool University: Cranston. J P. 
lately senior deputy director of education. 
Strathclyde; Darling. V II. Miss, lately princip- 
al professional officer, post basic nurse educa- 
tion. English National Board; Dumbr«. D A, 
editor of debates. House of. Lords; Flnhtf. J 
A. headteacher, Aston Manor School, Birm- 
ingham: GUllng. L C G. lately principal. 
Askham Bryan College of Agriculture: Cow- 
ing, the Ven Arch F W, chairman. Southern 
Education and Library Board. Northern Ire- 
land; frigUi, A. lately principal. Telford Col- 
lege of njrther Education: Isflp J F.Taldly , 
Senior stage lidpectdr fat primary* edncallon. 
Manchester; Kirk. Professor W. services to 


Roy Hardjng: knighthood 


education in Noithcm I ref nnd; titl’d. Miss H 
M, services to the Girl Guides' Association: 


Nottingham tJni vc rally: Leslock Reid, Ucu| 
Cdr CO. Church Commissioner for England. 
Scout Association: Morion. D J, lecturer in 
education, Nottingham Unherslly: RnybouM. 
Miss E. services to nurseiy education; Sallrr. 
M V. Inspector. DES; Sarjenl. G F. chairman. 
British Literacy Committee; Slwflt. u F R 
principal. BOotsby Agricultural College and 
cbioT agricultural education officer lor Lukes- 
Icnhlrc: Thomas. D J . headmaster. A berm: ran 
Comprehensive School: Wall* r* on, J M, head- 
master, Plai Gwynany Outdoor Sodiul-und 
Residential Education .Ccplm: Wood A J II. 
Area Director. Manchester Dept of Empfay- 
mem: Wood. A M M. Gen Scsy Royal Scottish 
SorielV for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children: Young. I W. Jt«»dl?«hcr. i Hcd- 
..wqrjhpeW • ; 

Allan. Mis A O J,ih*Wlc«i*era ^shcfiig, 
School. Glasgow; ArnUon. Miss E K. services 


Stuart Johnson; CBE 

to young people in Ltmghboiough: B*1grm e. 
Mr? S A. chairman. Voi Rending Help 
Scheme: Bloom field, Mrs U A. wnisir research 
officer. National Foundation For Education 
Rescind); Coates. T. principal careers' nlflccr. 
Sheffield Council; Coital, ft W. headteacher. 
Sunninghill courtly primary school, tloiton; 
Dawson. A. service to; science education; 
DooKau.T A. I lEO.Dcpdrtmcninr Education; 
Bailor. MUs M O. lately teacher ul iiiltl 
English. Char Icy wood Colleges for the Blind: 
Fort. 0 S. services to schorl sports; Grienway, 
Mrs B. laidy headmistress. Ridjiewav Special 
School. Warwick; llarthiw. T M R. youth 
advisor. North East Education and Library 
Board. Northern Ireland: Jeffrie*. Mn E M; 
stofi officer. Department of Education. North- 
ern Ireland: Uw-’ Miss SY. lately senior Jeuchcr 
anti head df music. Ncwinds School. Maiden- 
hCud: Morgan. H ' M. lately head ic«hcr. 


live education movement in Mansfield; Doher- 
ty. Mbs S. lately cloakroom attendant. Notre 
Dame High School. Glasgow; Harris. FGE. 


sen kes to Wunvtei.vhire Avwdutiiui of Roys' 
Clubs'. LOgan. N J. hall porter. Endhh Speak- 
ing Unkm : Morris . MrsM A. services to Scout 
AsMHluthin in Lckcuer; Ntaol. A: services to 
boys' .faiMtKdl in Hunily. Aberdeen: Ptaret, J . 
R south leader. Kenv.it nne Centre. Sal tosh; 
Schofkid. Miss M. youth leader nnd treasurer. . 
Si mi ford on Avon Centre; Skrttnh.-nfrvT E. 
sccrclgn to Aide mood primary scfHMii; 
S'tovera. ‘J. head porter. Surrey University. 
DiplunatlrSmlc'aaridOvctsnti.lsl 
OBE 

JkIwmi. V L. lately principal vecrclary. Health : 
nnd Education Den a iimcm, Cayman I stands: ' 
MUIni Professor J C. vertices to' technical 
uduculicn 111 Lesotho; Skinner. CJ. lately thief 
education officer. Momnn islands. . 

MBK . 

Cor. E S. services' tu education hf llur Wind In 
Eastern Jndiu: KEdd. MK} M Ml' educational 
services jo the community) in Jordan: Simpson 
RmL, A. survkvsitu Crhu^dyn in S«o Fipto; 


..v»aciUiliifld primary ifM3> 

I j hiudredeher Clnphunt C. bfE primary 
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C ompetence and competition, the 
report commissioned by the 
National Economic Develop- 
ment Council and the Manpower 
Services Commission on training and 
education in West Germany, the Un- 
ilcdStalcsandJapan.is widely seen as 
ail important document that wilt help 
steer developments in our education 
and training system over the next few 
years. 

It is timely in that the recommenda- 
tions it contains strike resonantly with 
the ideas held in the MSC, the Depart- 
ment of Employment, the DES and in 
the Government. Competence and 
competition has already resulted in a 
plan of action from the MSC. Other 
schemes and responses will no doubt 
follow. Bui has it not been well known 
for mBny years, particularly to MSC 
officers, that: 

# Formal general education in Japan 
vastly exceeds that in the UK; 

. • Formal apprenticeship in West Ger- 
many vastly exceeds that in the UK; 
# In the US individuals expect to take 
responsibility for their own destiny. 

Why has this knowledge suddenly 
become of importance? [n truth, these 
revelations are probably not in them- 
selves of very great importance except 
as pegs to support a parallel collection 
of ideas. 

The three systcmsarc quite different 
in tlieir emphases and one cannot 
easily draw conclusions from them. 
The Japanese have a Iona term view 
and favour general educnlion while the 
West Germans have u nntionolprcoc- 
cupatian with apprenticeship. The lat- 
ter rests on a political consensus that 
the system must secure the status and 
identity of all citizens. 

In America the dollar is a measure of 
success while in Japan there is a thirst 
for education, reinforced by the policy 
of firms in directing their labour force 
to new courses. From such a mash of 
varying approaches it is not easy to 
come to firm recommendations except 
that we must “join the club" mid find 
new education and training patterns 
which fit our own cultural preoccupa- 
tions and predilections. 

Where Competence and competition 
stops short is analysing our cultural 
patterns and relating them to our 
education and training needs. What is 
missing is the errant fourth country - 
our own. The report offers e series of 
assessments and comparative remarks 
which, even when added together, do 
not cohere. Some of these aims and. 
recommendations need central gov- 
ernment attention ns well os that of the 
local education service. 

Most interesting are three sections 
.which draw attention to the responsibi- 
lities of employers, trades unions and 
individuals. Is it the responsibility of 
the Government to facilitate change in 
these partners? Or, does government 
baVea distinct responsibility? Has FE 
shouldered Its responsibilities? 

We believe that l.e.a.s, the colleges 
and the examining and validating . 
bodies have taken on and met their 


been met. 

Parents and young people have.seen 


T here could be no place irtore 
suitable than; this hall and no 
occasion more suitable than this 
dinner; to unburden myself 
of ah anxiety about an educational heresy 
which all recent governments, arid hot 
least, the present, one, '.have. busily and 
powerfully promoted. If Is the heresy 
.that education fs useful, with the corol- 
lary that education produces economic 
’well-being. The heresy has been prom- 
ulgated by Ministers, Including some 
whose own educational ’record mhfces 
their , action : especially surprising, 1 hi 
order to justify, not only the expendi- 
ture oT public money upon, the provi- 
sion of education hut a bias In spending 
that money towards branches of educa- 
tion which they are pleased to regard as 
useful .and! economically 

feyt such utterances has, 
bestowed on “sc knee 13 . 
I ..was dismayed recently ', to hear .the 
Prime;. Minister, vrhejtj conducting, a 
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Poles apart: the Germans are preoccupied with apprenticeship. 

Russ Russell and David Parkes argue that 
radically different training and education 
patterns will have to be devised if Britain is to 
avoid falling further behind other advanced 
countries such as West Germany. 

Keeping 
up with the 
Schmidts 


difficult employment prospects and 
have sought education and training as 
never before. 

A rapidly growing number of young 
people, with their parents' financial 
support, take on full-time vocational 
education courses without wages or 
trainees' allowances. In 1978 110,000 
16 to 18-year-olds were taking such 
non-advanced vocational courses. By 
1982 the numbers had risen to 165,000 
- a 50 per cent rise in four yean. 

In 1972 non-advanced FE had 
196,000 full-time students, in 1982 it 
had 355,000, a rise of 80 per cent; agqin 
vastly more than the equivalent rise in 
population. It is, po the whole, these 
young people, mostly on trade or 
industry specific courses, that enter 
work easily, for employers value them. 

Colleges have responded to in- 
creased demand. Courses were ex- 
panded and the, staff-student ratio in 
FE tightened up* lowering the tost per 
place to ratepayers ana taxpayers. 


Examining and validating bodies con- 
tinue to provide colleges with good 
course designs and structures which, 
according to the DES, are adequately 
monitored by employers who are fin 
general) satisfied. Examining bodies 
have been remarkably flexible in creat- 
ing new examinations for courses and 
running them in the market place 
Urithout subsidies from government. 

The l.e.a.s, colleges and voluntary 
services have responded to the vast 
expansion of first the Youth Opportu- 
nities Programme and now the Youth 
Training Scheme and have become the 
major contributors. Jt is not widely 
appreciated that, if yoii total in one 
area the public sector Mode A provi- 
sion, Mode B and the off-tne-job 
contribution ot the colleges made to 
other Mode A providers, this almost 
always comprises between 40 per cent 
and 5() percent of the YTS provision in 
that area. 

Tills has been achieved in (he biggest 


training scheme ever launched in 

K eacetime. It has been achieved within 
J months. FE has continued to re- 
spond to other demands such as the 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative and the Certificate of Prc 
Vocational Education and continued 
to expand other full-time provision. At 
the same time, the private sector has 
contributed only about 55 per cent of 
YTS provision while running down its 
own systematic occupational training 
with associated day release to the 
colleges. This latter training had been 
undertaken with content and stan- 
dards that industry itself established in 
the past. The diminution of this con- 
tribution by the private sector has 
contributed to the need for state- 
funded YTS. 

FE has a lot to be proud of in its 
responsive tradition. Above all the 
quality and experience of its staff are a 
source of priae. Most FE staff have 
considerable industrial experience. 

The times and the technology are 
rapidly changing and there is no place 
for complacency or smugness but we 
do not think these are widespread in 
the further education service. The 
easy, firm basis on which further 
education built is also changing. Even 
10 years ago Industrial, trade and 
profession a f associations together 
could meet with FE representatives in 
the central examining and validating 
bodies and draft outline syllabuses for 
teaching and examinations. Industrial 
(raining boards (ITBs) could research 
and be represented. We knew that 
young people could get good, long- 
term relevant training in firms, 
together with work experience, to 
which work at college was related. 

In general this pattern was sup- 
ported by college liaison with local 
employers for course development and 
modification. That pattern could 
usually be re-shaped into appropriate 
full-time courses for the minority. 
Here and there that overall scheme 
still exists: notably where craft trades 
survive with an ItB. 

Now, the major provision in many 
trade areas is in full-time education 
because employers are reluctant either 
to train or to release employees for 
education. In many developing sec- 
tors, employers’ federations and 
trades unions either do not exist or 
have little time to develop the concepts 
of vocational education for their indus- 
try, its labour market and its future. 
On the edge of the future they see only 
the “now in this workplace. 

But the educated, valued, flexible 
worker is one that can respond to the 
“now” somewhere else, in a few years 
time. 

Existing structural and financial re- 
lationships have run as far as they can 
and are in dire need of change. "That 
need is widely recognized although 
every alternative solution is conten- 
tious. It may sound an extreme ana- 
logue -but our education and training 
system is like that of West Germany in 
1949. The implication, however crude, 
is that the discontinuity provided by 
the material collapse of Germany after 
the Second World War created the 
motivation either to make existing 
structures work or to mould them in 


Enoch Powell MP speaks out for 
Education,- 1 a Good Thing and its own 
; ; justification - and condemns the heresy 
; that it must be useful! W? print here the 
: - fdij text of his recent speech at the ’ 
Merchant 'Taylors’ Company in London 
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such a way as to be more likely io 
work, in terms of cooperation wither 
than conflict or the containing of 
conflict within structures with per- 
ceived outcomes. 

There is now a major discontinuity 
in the UK. In truth almost any alterna- 
tive system, If applied with determina- 
tion, will do better, as the Competence 
and competition report shows. Systems 
and structure alone arc not the answer. 
It is the intangibles of motivation and' 
will, the desire to make things work 
that are at the heart of a solution. We 
are at a change-window. Is our econo- 
mic and training collapse sufficiently 
bad to give us the determination to 
rebuild? 

What the system needs is new mod- 
els, new processes which are well 
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target. The target for further educa- 
tion and training might be this: 

All people entering work and produc- 
tion before the a$e of 21 shall do so afier 
a widely recognized and valued course 
of education and training and a widely 
recognized and valued certificate. Thai 
education, training and certification 
shall relate knowledge, experience, skill 
and determination to produce compe- 
tence: and for most of the skilled, 
determined, competent people uv need 
that will mean a two or three-year 
programme. 

Within the current dialogue on voca- 
tional education and training some 
new mechanisms have already 
appeared. For example, in response to 
YTS, chambers of commerce, em- 
ployers and colleges have cooperated 
In the establishment of consortium 
managing agencies. Some chambers 
have established firmer relationships 
with local authorities in developing 
manpower information and planning 
systems. Local steering committees 
have been established with mem- 
bership that includes MSC, local au- 
thorities, colleges and employers. The 
accredited centres in themselves estab- 
lished new dialogues between college- 
based and employer-based trainers. In 
response to tnc New Training Initia- 
tive objective for the modernization of 
occupational training, some ITBs, B I 
TEC and employersMederations have 
developed new ways of working. 

We need for our future new and 
better evaluated examples of: 

1 New ways in vocational education 
and training of better relating know- 
ledge-development, work-experi- 
ence, skill-development, and com- 
petence at production; • 

2 More effective patterns of rela- 
tionship between education and the 
work-place in a context in which 

• fewer prospective skilled workers, 
technicians and administrators will 
be.employer-based between the ages 
of 16-19 and more will be based In 
managing agencies; and 

3 More effective patterns of rela- 
tionships among the colleges, the 
work-place and the certificating and 
validating agencies. 


Russ Russell and David Parkes are staff' 
tutors at the further education staff 
college, Combe Lodge, Bristol. ■ 


the French philosopher Pierre Cbarr 
on, wrote that “the proper study m 
mankind Is man”, he was not drawing! 
distinction between the humanities and 
the sciences but proclaiming that al 
learning Is an exploration of- man b) 
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an Investigation of what Is not man. 
That Is a truth equally exemplified by / 
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theory of number, as much as the 
thoughts, words, and actions of the j- 
people of Perldean Athens. It U s 
reminder, sorely necessary at recur- 
rent moments of , incipient barbarism 
Hke the present, that places of educa- 
tion where Latin and Greek are nol 
learnt and taught are as defective **■ 
places of education where thfe natural 
or qiathematlcal sciences cannot be 
studied^ and . that the recovery and 
re-in lerpretati on of man's past experi- 
ence and creations Is an indispensable 
counterpart to the investigation and. 
Interpretation of the external world. ' . 

The state, which tries to use |ts power 
. to exalt' and promote the one kind (? 
learning to the disadvantage of (be; 


learning to the disadvantage of the; 

other fs an inhuman and. a barbarous 

state. In the end It will bring down upon; 
ty subjects the penbliUe* which atterid 
. upon all Inhumanity and barbarlnOi 
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Dame Florence Horsbrugh . . . look blame testing of Britain’s H-bomb R A Butler . . . sought £2.5m-a-year savings 

David Walker, social policy correspondent of The Times , delves into the 1954 Cabinet papers released this week and discovers 
how far the Government was running scared of the major teachers’ union on the issue of pensions . 

When the NUT battled with Churchill 


I n 1954 the National Union of 
Teachers, at the zenith of its power 
and influence, stopped the Con- 
servative Government led by Sir 
Winston Churchill in its tracks. 

Cabinet papers for Ihc year, declass- 
ified last Tuesday under the 30-yenr- 
rulc, show ministers running in fear of 
the union and (he 23 bncljbench Torv 
MPs it was able to mobilize against a 
Government plan to change teachers' 
pension arrangements. 

At a Cabinet meeting in the August 
of that year Sir Winston is shown 
contemplating defeat on the Teachers* 
Superannuation Bill. The minutes 
state: “If the Government should be 
defeated in a division they would be 
obliged to accept the decision of the 
House, litis need not however lead to 
a Dissolution. If necessary they could 
seek a vote of confidence". 

The prospect of a defeat was so 


unsettling to British diplomats - then 
involved in tortured Geneva negotia- 
tions over Vietnam with tho Soviet 
Union and Chinn - that the Govern- 
ment put off the Second Rcndingof the 
Bill. 

So powerful wus the coalition of 
teachers against the Bill thnt. despite 
the strong support of loenl authorities 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it was deferred, then abandoned. 
Much of the blame was heaped on the 
shoulders of Dame Florence Hors- 
brugh, the Minister of Education, who 
was sneked in a reshuffle by Churchill. 

Shortly after his appointment as the 
new Minister of Education Sir David 
(later Lord) Eccfes circulated a barbed 
memorandum to the Cabinet saying 
that the Government had lost prestige 
and goodwill. 

it snid: “Many people regarded as 
intolerable that a profession, not too 


well paid, should be asked to contri- 
bute even another 1 per cent when 
wage earners and investors arc seen to 
be better off than ever before. I doubt 
if I could get the Bill through the 
House." 

Under n plan put forward by on 
official working party the pension 
contributions of both teachers and the 
local authorities were set to rise from 5 
to 6 per cent of salary. But as early as 
February 1954 the Cabinet whs told of 
strong opposition among Government 
supporters. 

R A Butler, Chancellor, replied that 
the Bill was necessary in order to save 
£2.5 million a year. He urged his fellow 
ministers to go out ana explain the 
plan. Only a week later, however, 
Churchill snid it was doubtful whether 
they could go on with the superannua- 
tion Bill. 

And so it went on until the autumn; 


barely a Cabinet passed without some 
reference to the issue - and this in a 

E car when the agenda was stuffed with 
ig issues such ns war and peace in the 
Far East, fighting the Nlau Mau in 
Kenya, withdrawal from Egypt and 
testing the first H-hnmb. 

Just before Euster Dame Florence 
begged the Cabinet - of which she was 
n member - not to delay any further 
since the interests opposing the Bill 
would renew their pressure at the 
teachers’ conferences due to lake place 
nt Easter. Rut then the Government 
Chief Whip made his calculation: up to 
23 doubtful on the backbenches and a 
hard core of 8 Tory opponents. But- 
ler's dire warnings of nn immediate 
cost of £2 million If the plan did not go 
ahead were ignored. 

During that year resources for 
education were under great pressure, 
especially for school building. David 


Eccles complained that Dame Flor- 
ence did not have the resources to 
compete against both (he bulge in the 
birth rate and the triumph of Mr 
Harold Mncmillan in building sub- 
urban houses. Butler, architect of the 
1944 Education Act. was ever on the 
look nut for cconumics. On one occa- 
sion the minutes report his view: “Care 
should he tuken to avoid unnecessary 
extravagance in the provision of play- 
grounds at schools in rural areas, 
where these amenities were less neces- 
sary than in the towns." 

On Sir David Eccles' advice, the 
1954 teachers' pension Bill was drop- 
ped. The teachers' contribution whs 
raised from 5 per cent to 6 per cent 
under a modified scheme brought 
forward in 1955, which went through 
Parliament the fallowing year, in tne 
face of strong and continuing opposi- 
tion from the teachers* unions. 
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Sarah Bayliss reports on the glo 
outlook for under-fives facilities 

Spending curbs 
pose threat to 
nursery schools 


T he future of nursery education is 
under serious threat, according 
to local authorities which face 
rate capping and other spending 
constraints. 

The 1985-86 rale support grant, 
announced before Christmas, has 
darkened an already gloomy outlook 
for the three Laoour rate-capped 
education authorities which have now 
been ordered to cut their rates. These 
are: the Inner London Education Au- 
thority, the London Borough of 
Haringey, and Sheffield. Brent, a Con- 
servative council which was threatened 
with rate capping, has been allowed to 
make a modest increase in its rate. 

The 1980 Education Acf removed 
the statutory duty on all l.e.a.s to 
provide; nursery education and, like 
adult education, it has since become 
more vulnerable to cuts. Gloucester- 
shire has abolished all nursery provi- 
sion apd the . Londpn Borough of 
Bromley is proposing to go the same 
way. 

Last year Mr William Waldegrave, 
junior minister for the environment, 
told the Commons: “Local authorities' 
duties must not be confused with their 
, powers, which are many and discre- 
tionary. For instance, Sections 24 and 
26 of the Education Act 1980 make it 
dear that education authorities are 
empowered, but not obliged, to estab- ' 
llsh or assist nursery schools or day 
nurseries; but that Is a matter for their, . 
own discretion and' they set their . 
priorities.” 

The Government’s thinking is re- 
flected in its White Paper spending 
plan which shows that by 1987 there - 
I will have Beert i 6 , 6.Tbfct l tofif feddetRift" 
< £*>*>*** *■ 



The three rate-capped authorities 

standard. Nationally, the average per- loss would be more than £100 million 
ccntage of children under five in state because a growth budget had been 

nursery schools and classes is 22 per planned. Tne amount is impossible to 

cent. This figure varies widely from find, he said, 
zero in Gloucestershire to 15 per cent Earlier this year the authority drew 
in the average shire county and 33 per up a public consultation document 
cent in the average dty. showing the potential efMjuji 


By contrast, Haringey s nursery 
schools and classes provide for 47 per 
cent of all under fives; the ILEA 
provides for 40 per cent and Sheffield 
for 38 per cent. If the number of 
rising-fives in primary schools is 
added, the national proportion rises to 



per cent. 

For some time the ILEA’S Labour 
leaders have aimed to provide a 
nursery place far all children whose 
parents want one. Some places are in 
nursery schools but most are in classes 
attached to primary schools. ILEA 
claims its efforts have been frustrated 
by. the Government's control of build- 
ing programmes; nevertheless, in the 
past 14 years there has been major 
expansion. In 1970 . there were' 208 
nursery classes and 29 schools . in (he 
capital. Today there are 477 classes 
and 48 schools. It is' estimated (hat 200 
more nursery classes are needed to 
foifil parental demand. 

Mr Patrick Jeflkln, the Environment 
Secretary, recently announced that the 
ILEA must redude its spending and cut 
lis rate by 7.62 per cent, which.repre- 
sentS & drop in Income . of £66 million. 


million reduction across the educnlion 
service. The document illustrated the 
effect of a £1 million direct cut in 
nursery education. It would mean 
postponing the opening of 15 new 
nursery classes which are nearing com- 
pletion, having cost £750,000. Seven* 
teen full-time posts for teachers and 
their assistants would be lost In the 
process. 

In addition, nine nursery tenchcr 
liaison posts would disappear. These 
staff arc basfed in schools but (heir job 
is to forge links in the local community 
• and make contact with parents, espe- 
cially those whose children arc consi- 
dered to have special needs, for a. 
nursery place, such os those with 
English I as h second language . ■ 

To complete the saving n reduction 
of 112 nursery teachers would also be 


that eight out of ten Londoners did not 
want any cuts. After further consulta- 
tion with schools and governors, the 
ILEA threw out all cuts and proposed 
a growth budget. It is that budget 
which Mr Jenkin is now in the process 
or outlawing. 

The ILEA has warned that the £75 
million reduction implied “drastic me- 
asures" for nurseries. It said in a 
campaign document: “If more cuts are 
demanded aclual closure of nursery 
schools and classes seems inevitable." 

Mr Jenkin has told Haringey that it 
must cut rates by 3.05 per cent, 
estimated to mean a 14 per cent or £9 
million reduction in the education 
budget. 

Some months ago the borough pre- 
pared a document outlining the prob- 
able effects of a cut worth 13.5 per 
cent. This showed that all nursery 
schools, centres and classes would 
have to close. The South Hairingay Pre- 
School Centre which acts as a resource 
and training centre, would also have to 
shut down. 

The admission of under-fives to all 
council establishments, including 
schools, would have to cease, affecting 
around 4,000 children. 

Like the ILEA. Haringey pays con- . 
siderable grants to voluntary organiza- 
tions which offer facilities for the 
under-fives, including play groups. 
These grants are now sajd to be under 
threat. 



iy provided for difficult children 
children with special needs Would be, 

The ILEA document also lists other 
cuts across the service Which would 
have a jcnock-ofi effect on nurseries,; 
such fewer ancillary support staff in 

'toihl^dned' ft 




A booklet entitled "Bearing me 
Burden”, just published by the Local 

• Government Campaign Unit, says the 

Government has encouraged Urban 
Aid anti Inner City programmes for . 
the untier-fives. But when the Govern- 
ment funds expire - usually after five 
years - many councils cannot afford to 
shoulder the full cost. The unit says 
that grant aid to the voluntary sector 
for under-flves hns been cut in real 
terms in roughly one-third of author- 
ities in recent years. 1 

In Shclflold rules have gat to full by . 
0.56 nor cent, unless tite re can be n 
negotiated wtilcment with the Gov- 

, eminent, The Labour lendtfrship reck- 
ons' iliis will mean n £12— £13 million 
short fall lit this sum needed lo maintain;, 
current services. .. 

For nursery education this, couia 
.'mean an entf to an important joint 
eiiterpise newly begun between the 
education and social services depart- 
ments. Last: November Mr Giles 
Rad ice; Lftbouf s shadow education, 
spokesman, opened twd;riur«ry units 

• foMHFchjid/er' Ih’ lhe itt# tbWh of 

^ jiv. 


the Mossborough Township under- 
five scheme, aims to offer flexible day 
care for children from babyhood to 
five years. 

The project is run by three coordina- 
tors, two from social services and one 
from education. The under-threes are 
cared for by salaried childminders who 
use the nursery buildings for resources 
and training. The three to fives are 
offered an extended day in an educa- 
tional setting with strong links with 
local primary schools. The nurseries 
are also open during the school holi- 
days. 

The pioneers of the township 
scheme, which does away with inflexi- 
ble and institutional day nurseries, fear 
that this kind of idea will never see the 
light of day-agnin. 

Meanwhile, the London Borough of 
Bromley looks set lo follow Glouces- 
tershire's example by abolishing vir- 
tually all its nursery provision. Cur- 
rentfy, 2 per cent of the under-five age 
group is educated in three council-run 
nursery classes which are attached to 
primary schools. 

But they have been declared an 
“anomaly" and the education commit- 
tee has decided to save £50,000 by 
closing the classes at Churchfields ana 
Midfield primary schools. The third 
nur&ery class at Darritk Wood primary 
has been spared because it includes a 
unit for the deaf. 

Underlying the proposal is a council 
policy, agreed several years ago, which 
said the statutory stages of education 
should have priority over the discre- 
tionary part, at a rime when there were 
strong pressures ort finance. 

Mrs Joan Bryant, chairman of 
Bromley's education commiitcc. told 
The TES that in recent years the 
authority hod spent considerable sums 
"evening up" the provision for rising- 
fives, so (hoc now all Bromley primar- 
ies offered a place to a child in the term 
in which it was five. The cost of this, 
new policy is approximately £450.000 

0 year. 

1 Mrs fliyant explained that previous- 
ly schools had fitted rising-fives in 
whenever they could but this had 
meant that some schools coqld offer an 

. curly place ond the reby had a Competi- 
tive edge over othefSchooIs in attract- 
ing pupils, i ■ 

, . A full meeting of Bromley Council is 
expected to runner stamp tnc decision 
on nurseries on January 7. in spite of 
strong opposition from all the parents 
fovojved. The decision to go ahead 
■ must, however, be -ppproved by /Sir 
. -Education Secretary,*.. 
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Muslim school building 
and resources criticized 


Grammars urged 
to review curricula 


A Muslim school for girls in Dewsbury 
comes under fire from HM Inspectors 
for its "unsuitable" accommodation 


and "Inck of adequate resources". 

The Muslim Girls High School, 
opened two years ago. is housed in a 
terraced building with only a small 


yard. Inspectors say there is severe 
overcrowding in the ground floor class- 
rooms mid while standards of cleanli- 
ness arc satisfactory - the girls do their 
own cleaning nn u rota - the environ- 
ment is “dran and uninviting" despite 
efforts by stuff to display pupils' work . 

The Inspectors' report criticizes un- 
pninted ceilings, bare light bulbs in 
some mums, a leaking joint in the 
kitchen and the stairway which is sleep 
and without a handrail. 

Thirtygirls.ngcd between I2nncl IS, 
kneel at low, narrow benches to du 
their work. Blackboards arc unfixed 
and rest “somewhat precariously" on 
mantelshelves. 

More substantial fire guards should 
be used for the gas Tires, because the 
room* urc so crowded. Inspectors suy 
it is a matter fnr grave concern that the 
fire officers' recommendations made 
in 1982 placing restrictions on the use 
of the premises have been largely 
ignored. 

The school has no facilities for 
practical work in art and craft, practic- 
al science, home economics and 
physical education. 

Tiie report also notes insufficient 
books for each pupil, no proper lib- 
rary. no science apparatus and no 
evidence of audiovisual materials, 
such os cassettes, slides, filmstrips and 
maps. 

There arc also difficulties with staf- 
fing: the present heudmistress is the 
fourth since tl|c school opened and is in 
her first year of touching. 

However, Inspectors sny. rela- 
tionships arc good und pleasing stan- 
dards of behaviour and presentation of 
work are achieved. 

Problems of a different sort ore 
faced by The Sbeppey School, Sheer- 
ness, Kent, whose site is said to he 
relatively isolated. It is a community 
school formed in 1970 by the amal- 
gamation of two secondary modern 
and two technical high schools on the 
Isle of Sheppey. 


HMI 

retorts 

HMI reports are available free of 
charge from the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, Publications De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypot Lane, Stan- 
more, Middlesex HA7 IAZ. Also 
nvailoblc from l.c.a.s. 


The IochI unemployment rate is 
alxiul 17 ncr cent uiul a pattern of 
seasonal holiday work with other 
cusunl employment, exacerbates prob- 
lems of truancy and absenteeism . suy 
Inspectors. 

A significant minority of pupil s have 
learning and adjustment difficulties 
which may he difficult to remedy in the 
three years which most pupils spend at 
the school between 13 and I ft. 

However, there have been en- 
couraging developments in recent 
ycurs. Aims of the school's life and 
work hud been clearly set out. a 
well-defined pastoral structure estab- 
lished and exam results have im- 
proved. 

Sixih-forin opportunities have been 
broadened, nnd innovations such as 
careers teaching, the moral and social 
education programing and leisure stu- 
dies in the sixth-form arc welcome. 

But teachers' expectations or pupils 
□re generally low and present strengths 
need to be built on to raise the 
standard of achievement to the best 
practice observed. 

A survey of Technician Education 
Council General Art and Design Diplo- 
ma courses in I9K3 concludes that work 
seen was generally good in 6fl per cent 
of colleges visited, of mixed quality in 
3D per cent and disappointing in two 
colleges. 

At more than half the colleges with 
good work, the GAD course included 
students from sixth-forms entering 


Coventry seeks 

£7m savings to 
honour pledge 


Labour leaders of Coventry City 
Colmcil- have warned they cannot 
jjtiaran tee there will be no compulsory 
redundancies unless mnssivc savings 
can be agreed. 

Such snvihgs would include a major 
reorganization involving several , 
potential school closures. 

. The council’says it will need -to find 
savings of £7m over four years been use . 
Of. the Impact of rate-capping leglsla-r 
tiph. , •, 

! ' ■ For a start it says it cannot go ahead 
Wtl| plans to expand its pioneering, - 
edmni unity, education programme □ 
these are noi agreed. ■ 

; Mr Albcrt Rose, education commit- 
tee: chairman , said the amho ri ty would 
have 3,000 sumlus ptfmary placed by 
1991 and 6,000 surplus secondary, 
plftcps by 1995. ; ■ 

:• He . added: : “One theory Is that 14 
one-fortp entry primary schools 'ancf 
five .secondary schools could c|oic“- 


by Richard Garner 


ramme and expecls to produce propos- 
als early next year. 

’ National Union of Teachers mem- 
bers in the city claim it would be 
impossible to Find £7m savings without 
“seriously reducing the quality and 
volume" pf the services provided. : 

In a recent letter to Labour council- 
lors, Mr John Hayward and Mr Will 


maintained Is to give credence to the 
view that local government spending is 
wasteful;'-. 

‘‘We would therefore ask that the 
Labour gr oup rejects the; proposals to 
examine ways of making spending cuts 
and instejitf asks' it (tne city council 
meeting) to establish a joint campaign 
with local (iiade unions. to defchd the 
present level , - of. services arid 
spending, 

A Council meeting last month rent- 


direct into the second year, where 
there was no separate foundation 
course. 

In drawing studies, the quality was 
varied. When it came to design, briefs 
were often carefully considered but 
some colleges had not given thought to 
the topics used. 

The Inspectors, who visited 21 col- 
leges in the spring and summer terms, 
believe that the general aims of the 
GAD courses provides a suitable basis 
for a one or two-year course of diagno- 
sis nnd preparation for further, more 
advanced study in art nnd design. 

The Good Shepherd Roman Catholic 
Primary School, Coventry has satisfac- 
tory standards in language and 
mathematics, say Inspectors. 

But there was n tendency to practise 
these skills in isolation from other 
uspccts of the curriculum and within a 
narrow range of activities. The overall 
balance of the curriculum and the 
continuity and progression within 
different elements needed to be consi- 
dered. 

There was not enough emphasis on 
history, geography and science and too 
much work was immediately derived 
Tram television. Staff are advised to 
improve nnd develop practices to en- 
courage pupils to use their initiative, 
take responsibility for their learning 
nnd participate more in the organiza- ’ 
lion of their work. 

Pclsall Junior School, Walsall is said 
to be particularly strong in the high 
quality of the relationships between 
pupils and teachers and with parents. 
Inspectors say that the extremely con- 
scientious and industrious staff are 
concerned for the moral and ethical 
development of pupils and have a* 
strong commitment to their welfare. 

But the quality of work in the school 
is described as “very uneven”. 

Inspectors say that in almost all 
areas of the curriculum, some work of 
high quality can be found. They urge 
that thought be given to broadening 
the range of experiences from this 
sound base to include greater opportu- 
nities for pupils to work from first- 
hand experience, undertake open-en- 
ded investigations and extend the 
range of the creative parts of tho 
curriculum. 


Two grammar schools in Birmingham 
arc urged by Inspectors to review their 
curricula, particularly in craft nnd 
aesthetic subjects. 

King Edward VI School for Boys, 
Aston, one of the King Edward Found- 
ation Schools, and Handsworth Gram- 
mar School for Boys, were seen as part 
of a scries of reports being produced 
on Birmingham grammar schools - 
which take about 5 per cent of pupils 
transferring to secondary schools in 
the city. 

At King Edward VI, Inspectors say, 
there is a need for reappraisal of 
curricular provision, although there 
are real strengths in the curriculum, 
including conservation work in biology 
and the course on industry run in 
conjunction with the West Midland 
Gas Board. 

The report is particularly critical of 
the school's system of introducing the 
major subject options at the start of the 
fifth year, instead of the fourth. One of 
the disadvantages is that it gives some 
boys a truncated course. 

The Inspectors also comment: “The 
quality ol aesthetic experience pro- 
vided is poor. It is inadequate in art 
and music and little exists elsewhere in 
the curriculum.” 

Reading was another disappointing 
aspect of the overall work. 

GCE results arc stiid to be “credit- 
able” although at O level, the report 
says too many boys fail to achieve at 
least five grades A-C. The good work 
of individual teachers is praised but it is 
suggested that more in-service training 
is undertaken and (hat good practice is 
spread more widely. 

At King Edward VI. Inspectors sny 
that in noTnstance is the subject seen in 
the department in the context of the 
curriculum as a whole. 

At Handsworth, the report says, 
staff arc inclined to view the curricu- 
lum very much from the standpoint of 
their own subject, rather than the 
pupils' total experience. 

Handsworth is described as a proud 
school with strong traditions and many 
positive qualities. The best examina- 
tion results are said to be outstanding 
and the school is “particularly success- 
ful on the sports field". 

But a new head and management 
team are thought to create an oppor- 
tunity for the school to reconsider its 
aims - including a review of the 


curriculum. In particular, theWi 
tors say tlint craft, design and tc^S, 
ogy and music are insufficiently ajw 
to make a fully effective contrihetijo 
Tile provision of ancillary staff is 
also said to be less than sattsf*cton I 
Another boys' grammar school.L 
Kent - is nlso pressed to give rccigj. : 
tion to the aesthetic and 
elements of the curriculum. Hxrn 
Grammar School, Folkestone,#®^ 
ly gets good examination results, w 
Inspectors. Blit the emphasis on naj 
performance must be set in the avail 
of wider educational consideration. : 
They say: "Typically, lesson r-I 
quired of pupils n passive and reari* j 
role but there was evidence in thenit i 
seen flint the pursuit of examlioM . 
courses with a breadth of ircatnm 
which is educational in the widest 
sense, was possible.” 

The nature and condition of W 
ings hinder education, although fc: 
effects had been offset by a prefab- : 
al staff working with well motmtol 
nnd able pupils. I 

A modern Roman Catholic coopt; 
hensive in Runcorn is said tohma| 
“w dl balanced, broad cunfatnl 
which successfully meets the Det&tfj 
the full range of abilities”. I 

A short inspection of St CUii 
School, opened in 1976, concluded, 
standards of work are generally qfc 
acceptable and in some depaitvA 
“work of excellent quality is tog 
produced". 

They say the level of commitmarf , 
staff and pupils is high and thexH 
should feel pleased with the papa ; 
mndc in its short history. 

Oak Park Community SM : 
Havant, Hampshire, is also W: 
commended for its philosophy of 
viding a brand, compulsory currioia ■ 
for every child. r 

But, Inspectors say, the util 
needs to build on its firm foundatf* ; 
Abler pupils may not be reaching iki 
full academic potential and, dfc, 
much good teaching was seen, dot 
were occasions when lessons were'dA v 
The report advises that more«»; 
tion should be given to matching re 
abilities and qualifications to lllew 
they arc asked to do, that a clear pj 
for spoken language should be devW 
nnd that senior management tre>, 
meet with faculty heads on a fowl ( 
basis to discuss policy. 1 


Rate-cap jolt to jobs 


by Mike Durham 


Rate-capping of education authorities 
will hit women working In local govern- 
ment particularly badly, according to a 
new analysis of town hall work prac- 
tices. 

Bearing the Burden , a pamphlet by 
(he Local Government Campaign Unit 
- a -pressure group opposed to rate-, 
capping - points out that the education 
service is the largest employer of 
women in local government. 

In 1982 nearly half of all town hall 
employees were In education and 60 per 
cent or all teachers were women. Edu- 
cational administrators and manual 
workers also tend to be Women.' 

But women are concentrated in low- 
er status jobs. The report says that a 
survey oflLEA teachers showed that 80 

E er cent of primary staff were Women, 
ut of those, 80 per cent were on the 
lowest pay scales. : ' , . 



Only 54 per cent of primary 


dfspropordonutc number of men I*!* i 
positions. ' < 

Nationally, only 44 per ceol of prt* I 
ary heads and 16 per cent of sec £r2 j 
heads were women, although 77 J* 
cent of primary teachers and 45 
cent of secondary teachers Jt®* 
women. 

The report says women are W 
likely to bo redeployed because Itaf* 
In the bottom scales, more 
given responsibility for Ijiwjj 
areas of the curriculum; and less iwf 
to be given promotion. 

Bearing the Burden. Women!* 
and Local Government. By 
Webster. Published by WlE 
ernment Campaign UnM» 3g *15 
Miihv Wirrl House.' 5/7 TaV»£* 



headships were held by women. In Mary Ward House, S/7 Tare™" 

secondary schools there was also a place, London WC1H 9SS, prtff.r 


Ujim idKes stand in ‘cover 7 row 


what il Ml HI iff: ?* rtittbHalifetiy h^'pYofe- -6y Oh ve'Wttt gn^jnllclap*. w i ' 


Seven teachers are facing disciplinary 
action by the Inner London Education 
Authohty over' their refusal to cover ■ 
classes for absent colleagues. In. addi- 
tion up to .200 tpacheb have been sent 
warning letters by - the authority over, 
their action.' > 

/. The row has threatened the United 
front that the authority and the NUTY 
13,500-strong Inner London Teachers' 
Association, are planning to present 


; The ILTA has made it clear that it 
considers the disciplinary action to be 
.^victimization”, adding that it does not 
consider a refusal to Cover ■ to be a 
breach of a teacher’s contract. 

•; IL.EA said the action is being taken 
against, the .teachers for refusing to 
obey a reasonable instruction of the 
headteacher. It says it will not negotl- 
, a t e with (he union because the action Is 
unofficial. ... . .... . , , ,v.; 
T* 1 ®, row follows awpgfeejmsft&faft- 


tween (he authority and } 

appoint 300 extra teachere toilsswj 
pool earlier this year. . 

The ILTA says fbal the iWJgJ 
cannot employ tne full 3001 >oJ ^ 
the “poor terms of verkw* 
offered” while the authonlj^.Q^ 

ledges that it has only emplpgdtt. 

salaried posts and 63 c ®«jjjr{ 
tracts. However, It soys 
.Z7 posts wjiicb W®U 1 . unfillMSS f 
to the fact^iajrtimy^reo^SWP^. 
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Adriana Caudrey reports on Muslim 
plans for a former comprehensive 

London school is 
sold to Saudi 
Arabia for use 
by diplomats 


The SBudi Arabian Government has 
bought a former comprehensive school 
for £4.5 million, and will turn it into 
four separate schools for the sons and 
daughters of Saudi diplomats in 
London. 

The Embassy schools will open in 
September after extensive alterations 
have been made to the buildings, 
which used to house the Faraday 
School, in Acton. That closed last 
summer as a result of falling rolls, and 
Ealing Council decided to sell to the 
highest bidder. 

The Saudis intend the schools to be 
geared to Muslim traditions. The chil- 
dren arc to be taught in separate 
schools, according to sex as well as to 
age. 

Initially the establishments will take 
about 700 pupils, but thnt may ulti- 
mately extend to 1,000. including the 
children of diplomats from other parts 
of the Arab world. 

A Saudi Embassy spokesman said 
the schools would have ati internation- 
al teaching stnff, and pupils would be 
taught both Arab languages and En- 
glish. 

He said: “We will have four schools 
under one roof, and at present we arc 
restructuring the buildings so that each 
school has the proper amenities”. The 
fees have no been set, but the diploma- 
tic families will receive some assistance 
from the Saudi Government. 

Mr Reginald Harlies, Eahna s chief 
education officer, said: “We were 


fn 


[eased that the highest bidder was 
Intending to open a school , and did not 
have to Duliaozc the place to build 
something else". 

He said that the Faraday and the 
Reynolds schools in the borough had 
been closed because of a decline in 
pupil numbers, and students from both 
were now being tnught at the newly 
opened Acton County Comprehen- 
sive. 

The Faraday School wns at the 
centre of a controversy in the late 70s. 
after a BBC Panorama programme 
featured it as an “ordinary” conrnre- 
hensiv. The documentary snowed frag- 
ments of a school day, some of which 
depicted breakdown of communica- 
tion between staff and pupils, and 
provoked a long debate. 

Ealing Council will keep the money 
from the sale, but it will not necessarily 
be spent on education. 

However, a local parent pressure 
oup hnd conte out In opposition to 


Teachers’ ‘50-hour week’ claim 


The average teacher's working week 
has grown 10 hours longer over the past 
decade, according to early responses 
to a survey by (he National Union of 
Teachers. 

The union has so Tar received 1,500 
replies to Its request for details of the 


by Biddy Passmore 

hours members worked during 
November. 

These show that most ore now putt- 
ing In an extra 20-30 hours a week on 
top of (heir teaching hours, making the 
average working week some SO hours. 
This compares with an average of 
about 40 hours found in a study ten 


years ago by the National Foundation 
for Educational research. 

A spokesman stressed this week that 
many more responses would have to be 
received and analysed before the union 
could give a final figure. The NUT 
survey will form part of Us background 
advice to the teachers* 1985 pay claim. 


spending it in any other field. The 
baling Campaign for the Advance- 
ment of State Education said: “The 


windfall provides the education au- 
thority with a 


golden opportunity to 
reverse some of the cuts imposed in 
recent years and to help restore proper 
staffing levels and teaching facilities." 

The campaigners added: “This is a 
chance for Ealing Council to demons- 
trate a genuine commitment to state 
education in the borough”. 


Retraining 
for primaries 
recommended 
byACSET 

by Bert Lodge 

The retraining of secondary school 
teachers for primary education has 
been revived by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Supply nnd Education of 
Teachers - after dropping the idea last 
year. 

Papers put before the committee at 
its main meeting last month showed thnt 
by 1994 the annual demund for prim- 
ary teachers would be approaching 
12,000, compared with this year's figure 
of about 4.00U. 

They said “We suggest thnt en- 
couragement should be given to selec- 
tive use ut local level of conversion 
courses for secondary teachers . . 
The committee also recommends nn 
updntlng course for primary teachers, 
mostly married women, who return to 
the profession after yenrs of absence. 

'fhe committee suggests that, to meet 
the increased demand in pritnnry 
schools, numbers accepted for primary 
postgraduate certificate of education 
courses would need to be doubled as 
early as this year’s intake. 

This proposal, if realized, would 
cause training institutions serious 
problems, since few have yet acquired 
sufficient staff with recent primary 
teaching experience. 

The committee acknowledged this 
in stating “We do not believe tht 
institutions could be expected to 
achieve such rapid growth while still 
maintaining high standards of provi- 
sion and recruitment.” 


Whitehall urged to clarify 
strategy on universities 


by Mike Durham 


The Chancellor of Essex University, 
former permanent secretary at tne 
Department of Health and Social Ser- 
vices, Sir Patrick Nairne has called on 
the Government to clarify Us future 


strategy for higher education, in the 
light of the promised Green Paper, on 
the switch of resources towards Scien- 


ce and technology. 

Sir Patrick told the annual meeting 
of the University Court that universi- 
ties and students hud n right to expect 
“n clearer nnd more cogent statement 
of the Government's future strategy” 
than they hnd so fur received. 

He sold the need to clarify fun- 
dumcntnls was urgent, and guidelines 
acceptable to the Government, the 


University Grants Committee and the 
universities themselves should be 
drawn up. Policy objectives should be 
more than lust a short-term reaction to 
pressure tor spending cuts from 
Whitehall. 

But Sir Patrick said he did not take 
issue with the principle that universi- 
ties should be subject to economic 
constraints or liable to change. “I do 
not take the view that the present 
hTrangcinents for financing universi- 
ties and funding students must be 
regarded as inviolate", he said. “I am 
convinced that it is in the national 
interest to make a further shift of 
resources to science and technology.” 


Clunk-click’ curriculum 
approach condemned 


The National Association for Educa- 
tion in the Arts hns condemned the 
“mechanical” approach of the Govern- 
ment's curriculum guidelines, Susan- 
nah Kirkman writes. 

The Government proposals offer a 
“clunk -click curriculum ... the 


answer to the administrator’s prayer 
but, alas, sadly impoverished as a 
structure to support human learning", 
sais the association. 

In its response to the 5 to 16 
curriculum paper published last au- 


tumn, the association criticizes the 
paper's “vague" references to the arts. 
Ft snys aesthetic subjects are not inter- 
changeable and pupils should not be 
limited to one arts subject at a time. 

NAEA committee members were 
astonished to find no mention of dance 
or the verbal arts in the guidelines. 

Unless the Government respects 
and nourishes culture, “we are in very 
grave danger of fostering a generation 
fit for a life which is not worth living", 
the association concludes. ' 


SCHOOL TO WORK 


Bob Dent talks to Maggie Pankhurst about her job as a liaison officer between education and industry 

In the business of building bribes 


“I’m not about getting teachers to 
learn about Industry and commerce so 
much as getting them to reappraise the 
way they teach using material based on 
industry and commerce.” 

That is how Maggie Pankhurst sees 
her role as East Midlands regional 
liaison officer of UBI - Understanding 
British Industry. UBI was set up by.the 
Confederation of British Industry 
Educational Foundation in 1976. Its 
aim is to foster links between teachers, 
teacher trainers and industry at nil 
levels. 

UBI operates on a regional basis. 
East Midlands, which takes in Notting- 
hamshire, Leicestershire and North- 
amptonshire, was established just over 
two years ago in November 1982, and 
Maggie Pankhurst has been the area’s 
liaison officer since its inception. Her 
experience mnde her well-suited to tho 
job. 

' Having left school at 16, she did an 
OND In business studies and then a 
sandwich degree In business studies 
specializing in accountancy. Two years 
working in the engineering industry 
with British Northrop and BsA Motor 
Cycles were followed by technical 
teaching, first in Birmingham and then 
in Harrow. 

She taught mainly accountancy for 
non-specialists and eventually became 
a senior lecturer and BEC coordina- 
tor. She then decided to quit teaching 
and took a job as a senior training 
* officer for Thornton Baker, a group of 
chartered accountants. A successful 
application for heroresent post meant 
•returning 'tb' thevjmdtands/'t ■»- 1 > « • » 

■ ..'J.'VlV 1 ! 



Maggie Pankhurst (right) at the. Ferrers school In Northamptonshire 


Maggie Pankhurst is fortunate n 
having a good working relationship 
with Si three local education author- 
ities. In her area; In addition, all the 
four local teacher training institutions 
showed an interest in the UBI scheme 
from the start. She has also been able 
to draw on the experience of other 
UBI regions Vvhich have bewt operat- ; 
Irig imuch lqnger. . lbi l <i ft 


Her main aim is to draw teachers 
and industry closer by working 
through existing. institutions and eu- 
con raging the reform of courses os well 
as creating new structures whore none 
'"■esently exists,, - • • ■ 

“Teachers are snying that they, re- 



need to get closer to teachers but don' l 
know how to go about it. We need a 

E rocess which shows them both just 
ow to draw together." 

In November she helped to organize 
a “small firms week” as pan of Leices- 
ter University School of Education's 
“Education and Industry” diploma 
course, a one year, full-time course for 
teachers with a minimum of three 
years* teaching experience. 

Local business people were invited 
in to discuss specific aspects involved 
in setting up a business and the 
teachers were .asked to set out a 
business plan for a new business which 
could be presented to a local bank 
manager. .. 

■ “Business ' is Very willing to gqt 
Involved with the eduenuon of 
teach ore. Industrialists always wel- 
come the notion of teachers getting out 
. and 'finding out about the real world . 

But ! think industrialists shou Id also gn 
' Into schools to find out what goes on 
: there because a lot has changed in 
schools over the past 20 years’ , Mng- 
glc Pnnkhursl says. 

One or her most .successful 'Ventures 
whs helping to organize a "World or 
Work” option for PGGE students at 
Loughborough University last sum- 
mer. Sessions looked at wealth crea- 
tion. enterprise recruitment, transition 
from school and links With industry. 
■Visits were made to local companies 
and the students wore also addressed 
' by a Natk/nal Uhioti of Public. Em- 
• pfayeesc- official, : Maggie Nikhuret 
■ thinks thnt tho 4 nVolvpmont>or , trade 


unionists on such courses is essential. 

"It's an absolutely essential element 
to have some trade union input if you 
are going to do something about the 
world of work. Courses are often 
criticized for being too management- 
biased. However, it’s often difficult to 
find trade unionists willing and able to 
contribute. Local officials are often 
under too much pressure to be able to 
make the time available." 

Sometimes she goes into schools to 
work directly with teachers, Recently, 
she organized and ran two sessions on 
games and simulations at the Ferrers 
comprehensive school near Rushden 
in Northamptonshire. The idea was eo 
introduce teachers to materials, which 
could give pupils insights into different 
aspects of the worla of work. 

Generally, though, she secs the aim 
of her work us giving teachers the 
facility to develop the school curricu- 
lum, make better contact with local 
companies and improve their mrtnugc- 
ment skills. • . 

“Teachers arc being asked to Vrork 
in areas where they have no previous _ 
experience. . The Introdpcfibn’ of 
TVEI, CPVE and many oilier initia- 
tives hns highlighted the fact that 
teachers have little experience of work 
outside the education sector. . 

“Most teachers arc eager to learn 
about industry and commerce. We aim 
. to facilitate this by providing opportu- 
nities for teachers to meet witn indus- 
trialists in a variety of contexts* We 
qI&q hope thnt those odtside education 
will gain fl motfi informed opinion of 
.. fitft: modern edition,, sysfem^ , , 
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Children at war 


Opening doors for young p.o.w.s 


Mo rag Morrison on the 
plight of boy soldiers 
captured in the Gulf war. 


Iraq is lidding hundreds of Iranian boy 
soldiers in prisoner of war ramps witn 
no access to education. 

The Defence of Children Interna- 
tional. a Geneva-based organization 
which was set up after the 1979 S'eur ol 
the Child, lias been pressure Iraq to 
recognize the medical and educational 
needs of these children. 

Approximately 350 hoys under 15 
yenrs (some as young as 12} arc housed 
at a camp near Rumadi. 65 miles west 
of Baghdad. They haven't even pencils 
or paper because, the Iraqi authorities 
said, none had expressed any desire for 
such things. In addition, the Iranis 
thought Inut those articles might nc 
used l»y Hie children for writing politic- 
al slogans and messages. 

In order to qualify for A I Riinuidi 
camp, children must be no older on 
capture than 15, so thut those of 16 or 
17 arc likely to lie contained in udull 


camps. It is impossible to say accurate- 
ly how many child prisoners (here arc, 
but the total is likely to be in the 
thousands. 

Young boys, some no more than 10 


years old, arc permitted to join the 
Iranian Army and fight in the war 
against Iraq. A recent law passed in 
Irnn prohibits parents from discourag- 
ing their children from joining the 
armed forces. 

DC! has worked out n general 
educational programme with the Iraqi 
authorities. Initially it will concentrate 
on language training in Pharsi, Arabic, 
English and French, and in due course 
the hope is that it may move on to 
vocational training by Pliarsi-spcaking 
teachers. 

However, medical care will have to 
lie provided first. Some of the children 
hnvc been injured and even crippled 
during the fighting, nnd a comprehen- 
sive assessment of their mcdicnl needs 
is planned. 

Sonic children may require surgery 
before artificial limbs can he fitted, 
mid of course those who hnvc prosthe- 
tics will need help und training in the 



Exam competition shapes the futures of millions of young Japanese. For some the 
pressure Is too great and reforms may be Imminent. 

Search for new ideas 
amid doubts ova* 
competitive schooling 


JAPAN 


John Greenlees reports 
on the debate about 
reform of a system 
which puts severe strain 
on pupils. 

Japan's ad hoc Council on Educa- 
tion - established by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr . Yasuhiro Nakasone - is to 

■ debate reform of the education system 
in the wake or increased classroom 

: violence and an outbreak of ulcers 
among schoolchildren., 

The council has established four 
discussion committees. The first, 
headed by a former Vice-Minister for 
International Trade and Industry, Mr 
Nnbhiro Amaya, will examine the 
reforms necessary for Japan’s educa- 
tion system to meet the requirements 
of tlie *21si century. 

• The second, chaired by Professor 
Takcmochi Isbil of Tokyo University, 
will study ways of improving the 
country’s social education prog- 
rqmme, • : 

Possible reforms to elementary and 
junjor 1 high school education will be 

■ considered by the third, committee, 
under Mr KozuhisaArita, president or 
Crown Record Ltd while Mr Soichl 

: Ujlma. rector of Nagoya University, 
heads the fourth, which Is studying 
possible, reforms to senior high school 

. education;. . 

. 'The committees include representa- 
tive# from elementary, junior high. and • 
serf i or high schools and universities, as . 
, we|| as from local and national govern- ■ 
mint.! Industry, commerce ana labpyr. 
organizations, A 

. The council was established to codri- ' 
tor, growing concern about Japan's 
ihighly competitive education system 
•nnd lOitrjitto-JJrexi'd^,^* 5 iakWlMlft 


education necessary to meet the de- 
mands of modern Jopan. 

Severe competition and pressure on 
pupils to gain places at the country's 
top universities are seen as the causes 
of the increased stress among teen- 
ngers and the greater incidence of 
ulcers In this age group. 

The content of upper high school 
education Is seen by many as too 
uniform, geared overwhelmingly to 
Che preparation of pupils for university 
entrance examinations, and nor meet- 


ingnupils’ individual needs. 

Tne pressure on pupils following a 
difficult academic curriculum to sit 


difficult high school and university 
entrance exanis is pinpointed as a 
cause of the recent increase in the 
number pf violent incidents in tradi- 
tionally well-disciplined, Japanese 
classrooms, 


expected to study at a uniform pace. 
The school curriculum is determined, 
nationally by the Ministry of Educa* 

• tion and is concerned basically with 
rote-learning and (he memorization of 
facts which are tested periodically by 
examinations. 

. One idea mooted by some Japanese 
educationalists is that the current 6-3-3 
system , of education - six years ip 
elementary school, three years in 
junior high school and three voluntary 
/. years in senior nigh school - should be 
. replaced :by a 6-6 system with six years 
In '-elementary School atid six years in 
secondary school, thereby eliminating 
one of tht'A-ekamlnatipn hells- that 
• Japanese jifater high school students 
• ' facein the competition for senior high 
• ; places, :: . j., - 

, i Many. are sceptical about the -posit 
, • bllity.ot r.efortn. Despite the problems . 
many teacheRi parchts and pupils are 
satisfied with the. present system and 
;; WW> hft shwjge; , 


use of their new limbs. Some seriously 
injured p.o.w.s have been repatriated, 
but so far (hey have not included 
children, and the DCI is pressing Iraq 
to make that a priority. 

A major stumbling block is the 
attitude of the children themselves. To 
begin with, they did not welcome the 
DCI delegation, making it clear that 
they thought they were likely to be 
spirs. 

It hod originally been envisaged that 
some Iranian adult prisoners could do 
the teaching, but that did not prove 
acceptable to the Iraqis, on the basis 
that the courses might lead to a greater 
politicization of the children. The Iraqi 
counter-proposal that Iranians in exile 
should do the teaching was turned 
down, as the children viewed such 
people ns traitors and wanted nothing 
to <io with them. 

The issue of child p.o.w.s who arc 
ex- combatants is one that has not been 
tackled before. As prisoners of war 
they arc covered by the Geneva Con- 
vention, but their rights as children 
nlso have to be taken into account - 
hence the involvement of the Defence 


of Children International, which has 
links with both UNICEF and Amnesty 
International. 

The logistics of setting up an orga- 
nization to carry out the medical enre 
and education of these young people 
are also daunting. For instance, desks 
will have to be provided at an approxi- 
mate cost of £18 each, plus chairs and 
blackboards. 

One major area of concern is that of 
textbooks far the language courses, be- 


cause the only countries that use Pharsi 
as their official language are Iran and 
Afghanistan. DCI nas made enquiries 
about suitable textbooks, but supplies 
arc uncertain. Leisure and sports 
equipment will also be needed. 

While tiie majority of children held 
in Iraq nre between 13 and 18 years 
old, others as young ns 10 have been 
identified. In addition, estimates sug- 
gest that for each child captured 90 nre 
killed, either as direct combatants, or 
as they clear a way through the Iraqi 
minefields without adequate equip- 
ment or even weapons to defend 
themselves. 


Classroom 
recruits for 
the front 

The Afghan Army is recruiting sdtg' 
boys for the war against giKttfa 
opposed to the Marxist Governs 
and the five-year-old Soviet it^n 
presence in the country, a 
correspondent writes. 

According to Radio Kabul, 
volunteers are responding to wi nd 
Issued in mid-November by the Afta 
Democratic Youth Organiuh 
which said the guerrillas hadin' 
reduced to sninll terrorist graat&aj 
that, If the young Afghanis pemriM 
their “most sacred duty" by enltyfc 
the elimination of the "countBr-rtS 
tionary” partisans would be ImmjRt 
The radio said the schoolboys its 
responding in force. A joint mccthui 
two high schools had produetdjtt 
volunteers, for example. 1 A' 
Meanwhile, at the primary M, 
regular plane loads of war oiylsii 
leave for the SovleL Union, ndli 
through Uzbekistan, and other $4 
Aslan republics, which Is said Itjk 
likely to continue for several yean,.. 


Yule-tide gloom in the battle 
to stay professionally sane 


FRANCE 


Mary Fol lain looks at the 
latest review of 
educational horrors. 

Any teacher in the UK who thinks his 
or hers is a hard lot should make a New 
Year resolution to read a best-selling 
French book. As long as there are 
teachers, which is the fruit of two years' 
research by two journalists. 

The French love reading about the 
horrors of their educational system 
and a plethora of diatribes diagnosing 
terminal decline (mostly written by 
teachers) has been favourite reading 
this year. 

written by Herv«J Hamon and Pat- 
rick Rotman, this book gives a dismal 
account of French teachers' efforts to 
.stay this side of sanity in a profession 
for which most of them (so tne authors 
say) have no vocation and no adequate 
training. 

Based on more than 300 interviews 
with teachers and drawing on kilos of 
Official reports (some of them con- 
fidential) it hammers home undis- 
puted, gloom-ridden statistics, and 
equally damning pronouncements by 
irreproachable experts in an effort to 
find the culprit. 

"School", say the authors, “Is a 


court of judgment. Parents accuse 
teachers, who blame pupils, who In, 
turn blame their teachers." Their ver- 
dict: “The system works for those who 
have least need of it (the intellectually 
nnd socially privileged) for the obvious 
reason that it can only work for them". 

Secondary education has failed to 
adapt to the influx of a new kind of 

a il who cannot cope with the curri- 
im designed for an elite, says the 
book. For the new arrivals, a scries of 
strategically-placed trap-doors open 
under their feet. 

Three hundred thousand (nearly 
half of an age group) leave every year 
with little or nothing to show for nine 
or more years of schooling. 

Our of 100 pupils starting primary, 
only 26 will obtain the Baccalaureate 
at tne end of an obstacle course during 
which most of the others will hnvc been 
shunted off into prcvocational or voca- 
tional sidings to kill time until they arc 
16- 

Alrcady, when they entered secon- 
dary, nearly n quarter of them were 
incapnblc of rending mid understand- 
ing a simple text. 

French teachers are hopelessly ifl- 
cqliipned to help such pupils, it adds. 
In 1981 , 29 per cent of lower sccnndnry 
teachers did not have the Bnc them- 
selves and 44 per cent had done only n 
two-year general course at university. 
There is no such thing as a department 


of education in French universito. 

Most of them are former prian 
teachers who were hastily ream, 
from large numbers during theamj! 
and not infrequently asked to (ad? 
subjects of which they had no pill, 
knowledge, thus depriving print) 
schools of their best teachers, ■ 

Even the crcum of lycie iMday 
the ngrdgi's who top a compfa® 
hierarchy of more than two ttotl 
sub-divisions in the profession hwe* 
idea what to do when they first fed 
class. 

Of course, many do learn by *nd 
and error but there is little b head* 
do to dislodge those who don't, vm 
most categories ure guaranteed i«w 
ity of tenure by their employer,’* 
education ministry. 

Ail n hend ran do is warmly f«* 
mend their transfer year after year* 
hone that the ministry’s computf 
which decides on postings will 
tunlly scud them to' somebody e«t 
school. 

Reforms in training and rccruiliw* 
procedures not in tlie pipeline rt 
uffecl only u minority of fresh arrivft 
say Hnnton mid kotinnii. and the^ 
measures will have to be ndapiaottB 
touchers already wolt settled in 
profession. A 

'Hie book Tnnt (in'll y dtipnp 

by Hcrvd Htunon and Patrick K0W>* 
is published by Scull 1984. . . A_ 


Policy lags as computers arrive 


UNITED STATES 


Few school districts 
haves long-term plan for 
high-tech teaching. . 
Deborah Kasouf reports. 

The use of computers In American 
classrooms is rising rapidly but few. 
school districts have a policy or a long 
.term plan. for. them, according to 'a 
report by the American Association of 
SchqpJ.Adipfoistratore (A ASA). 

Although'. 94 . per cejif . of: the" 700 * 
school adminiSfratots surveyed 'by the. 

. ocnvitHhH chirl 


effectiveness of computers in schools: 
sufficient hardware, quality software, 
teacher training, ana the continuing 
support of school administrators. 

• In addition, the report stresses the 
importance of planning for effective 


use of computers, noting that several 
states have enacted laws mandating 
district planping as a condition for 
receiving technology aid. 

However, most states have not 
adopted computer-use policies and the 
report offers several suggestions from 
administrators for schools that are 
currently, without such policies. 

.. ; The administrators • suggest that 
schpols hire a coordinator oTcoraputer 


distrtcts,had ateete to cpmputers. bnly' . schdol'it is tServe SdO adnuale 
5 percent said their board had adopted ■■ •- resources for planning examine maclel 


. Assises 

kof,ware 

percent saiiffi ; 




The report. The impact of comp*' 
Ing technology on schoolniatbaM"*- 
notes that computational skills <r 
rontly dominate the matiientat pg 
riculum in kindergarten WP 
twelfth grade, and urges teaqiej “ 
dc-cmphasize the teaching « 
skills. " ju.. - 

Students could use the pew t«on» 
ogy to do the computatw* 1 -^ 
teachers could then conccntraie ® 
maths concepts and problem-wm^ 
skills, the report says. ■ 

The report suggests that cikjjlg 
be routinely available in 
associated with mathematics'lwj^ 
including tests, at the e j e ^S 
level, and recommends 1 
learn pre-programming and I sjgij 
computer programming 
BASIC as early as kjnderg0d cD * 
convey both maths and compel® 1 . ■ 

At the middle school ifjjJ'jS 
report suggests courses take aa*®" 
of the visual display caf»biu i 
computer graphics to help ^ 
learn geometry concepts, ano 
high school level it recomP®» 
developers of maths cumcui* 
the curriculum to reflect maw* 
tofchrfotoydS."v;^' b™ Vt' 



Paul Bendelow reports on why, after 10 years, a West German comprehensive school has failed to spread its ideals 

A lab experiment which was not repeated 


An audacious experiment, involving 
1,400 pupils and students from five to 
twenty-nine in the North German 
town of Bielefeld, bears witness to the 
shifting tides of educational planning 
in this country over the past decade 
and charts the obstacles facing would- 
be reformers. 

When Professor Hartmut von Hen- 
tig took up his chair in pedagogics at 
Bielefeld university in 1968, it was 
with the intention of creating a labora- 
tory school and sixth-form college, 
where educational theory and practice 
could develop hand in hand. His aim - 
like that of the American founder of 
the first laboratory school, John De- 
wey - was twofold: to find out which 
aspects of education were capable of 
innovative change, and to demonstrate 
the conviction that school could be 
humane - a place of rich experience, 
where children could learn without 
suffering, for life in a pluralistic 
society. 

“Kids", he says, “should be pre- 
pared for the world as it is ; but never 
subjected to the world as it is.” To that 
extent, school should present chal- 
lenges corresponding to those in the 
world outside, rather than artificial 
pressures relating to nothing but 
school itself. 

The political and economic climate 
in North Rhine- Westphalia was 
favourable to such a project in the 
early 1970s, when the Social Democra- 
tic government Introduced 30 compre- 
hensive schooli on an experimental 
basis. The laboratory school was con- 
ceived as a forcing-nouse for experi- 
ence in the reality of comprehensive 
education, which could then be fed 
back into the system. After four years' 
preparation, tne school opened in the 
autumn of 1974. . 

Ten years Uitor, the comprehensive 
has not been adopted as the standard 
West German school, and existing 
comprehonsives have had partly to 
reintroduce, selection and comparative 
assessment, in order to have their 
qualifications recognized nationally. 
The Bielefeld laboratory school re- 
mains an isolated stronghold of non- 
selcction In West Germany’s ordered 
educational .landscape. . 

Professor von Hentig likes to stand 
with visitors in the school car park: to 
the right, high-rise flats: to the left, the 
massive concrete edifice of Bielefeld 
University: and between the two, the 
ioag, low buildings of the laboratory 
school atid its sixth-form college 
Symbolic for him of a bridge between 


four five-year-olds, four six-year-olds 
and four seven-year-olds. As the eldest 
move on to the next stage of school, 
they are replaced by the new school 
intake, nnd so on, giving every child a 
three-year experience of increasing 
seniority within an “extended fumily , 
while ensuring a feeling of continuity. 

In the second stuge , 420 8 to 1 6-y ear- 
olds are taught in mixed ability, same- 
age groups of 20, with a progressively 
expanding team of teachers, allowing 
for increased specialization. The group 
members stay together throughout the 
school without streaming or setting. 

The groups are identified by colours 
rather than number/letter combina- 
tions and each group has its own base 
area in the multi-level, open-plan 
bujlding. Teachers, too, have their 
non-teaching base in the group areas, 
rather than in staffrooms. "It> impor- 
tant that kids see teachers as people 
who themselves hove to work", ex- 
plains Professor von Hentig, “not just 
give out work." 

Teaching periods last a full hour in 
the laboratory school, as opposed to 
the 45 minutes normal in West Ger- 
many. “We're not in the railway 
timetable business", says Professor 
von Hentig. An hour, he believes, is a 
comprehensible unit and one which 
requires teachers to vary their teaching 
techniques. 

“Boring children is as bad as beating 
them - if not worse", he maintains, and 
divides his own Latin lessons into a 
range of complementary activities, 
including acting out scenes in the 
language. 

The curriculum comprises six inler- 
dlsclplinanr “realms of experience", 
such as tne natural sciences, social 
studies and "perception and form". 
Sport, for instance, Is divided into 
physical education, team sport and 
ploy, with competitive high achieve- 
ment subordinated to the general aim. 
as sport teacher Erich Heine puts it, of 
people learning to feci good in their' 


rourscs is available. Guided by per- 
sonal tutors, pupils exercise increasing 
choice in shaping their own curricula, 
as they progress through the school. 

In the final three years, nil pupils 
undergo three work-experience 
courses in the outside world: in a 
factory, then in the service sector and, 
finnlly, in the area of the individual's 
prospective career choice. 

Progress assessment takes the form 
of biannual written reports. Only in 
the last two years are piipiJs also given 
specific grades for written work, in 
accordance with West Germany's stan- 
dardized assessment system, in prepa- 
ration for the school-leaving exams. 
The laboratory school offers all three 
final examinations provided for in the 
tripartite system. . 

Importance is attached to learning 
through practical, tactile experience. 
Building a wall, for example, may 
provide the fundamentals of geometry 
and arithmetic, while ensuring that ail 

E members, whether fast or slow 
rs, are actively involved. Fast- 
leamers are given additional assign- 
ments to complete on their own. “but 
not in the common battlefield", as 
Professor von Hentig puts it. By 
striving for high achievement, he be- 
lieves, standard education lends to 
isolate these achievements, restricting 
(hem to the purely intellectual, artistic 
or physical. 

in a bid to reflect broadly the social 
make-up of the catchment area, the 
intake is computer-selected to com- 
prise 60 per cent from blue collar, 35 
per cent from white collar and 5 per 
cent from professional families. Addi- 
tional selection criteria are a 50-50 


them to the tripartite schools nt the age 
of J I. once they’ve been “sorted out . 

Tlie relaxed tcnchcr-pupil rela- 
tionship, expressed in mutual first- 
name familiarity, and the exceptional 
informality of the learning situntinn, 
are essential to the school’s aim of 
creating a fiumnnc environment. If this 
emphasis on the well-being of the 
individual has helped earn the school 
its laurels, it is also pnrtly responsible 
for its reputation as a place where 
“nothing gets taught”. 

With 420 pupils, aged from 8 to 16, 
working together in one hangar-like 


group completes a noisier activity, 
that’s learning, too." says Professor 
Vqn Hentig. 

Quiet and concentration be sees as 
part of the common resources the 
pupils are learning to share, and one of 
the striking differences the visitor 
notices between this and other schools 
is that the constant hum of background 
noise does not significantly increase 
during break-time. 

The gap between the laboratory 
school and higher education is bridged. 


school and higher education is bridged, 
physically ana philosophically, by the 
final stage ol the laboratory project: its 
sixth-form college. It has a staff of 90 
and offers 750 students four-year 


’ All children are taught- technical, 
skills In metalwork and woodwork, 
and a range of subsidiary hobby 


boy-girl balance, a IS per cent immig- 
rant family representation, and 5 per 
cent of physically or mentally hand- 
icapped children, who would other- 
wise attend special schools. 

There are always more applications 
than vacancies, largely because of the 
school's reputation for re-integrating 
“problem children". A common com- 
plaint among teachers is that .fomo 
parents send children to the laboratory 
school as a last resort, only to transfer 


mm 


courses, providing not only university 
entrance qualifications, but also, 
through specialization in one or two 
subjects, the equivalent of a university 
foundation year. College-leavers are 
therefore qualified lo join university 
courses at a later stage than other 
school-leavers. 

Again, the principle of freedom and 
self-regulation are to the fore, with 
student representation on the college’s 
governing committees. 

To be eligible for the final examina- 
tions, students must amass 14 credits, 
which can be awarded for a variety of 
activities: written or oral work, group 
work,- practical achievement nnd so 
oni Students choose two main subjects 
plus 14 subsidiaries from -.three broad 
study areas. Twice n year, they spend 
three weeks in project work and can 
take intensive numeracy anti literacy 
courses if needed. 

Admiuiori Is again determined 
according to family background, with 
places anoltcd irt equal proportion to' 
those co tiling direct from school, those 
having completed a.two-yeur appren- 
ticeship, Brtd people up to the age of 


complex, anonymous structures of 
aduit life. 

The school divides this transition 
into three -Stages. In the first three., 
years, ’Children are taught in an open- 
plan; building; tn ^20 groups of 12 Of - 
mixed ability and age: eacfc^-0Hp,hgf; Teaching alms laprej 
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explored a variety of other avenues. 

Roughly a quarter of those accepted 
(br t he college leave before completing 
the cou rie - usu ally in the first ycar.anu ■ 
often because of the pressure of having 
tp ffoanrethtdr own studies byoqtside 

ibu :i slxih’-lbrrif dollege •: 


undoubtedly benefit from the proxim- 
ity of Bielefeld University, whose 
facilities they use. and from contact 
with university students. They arc. 
however, disaavnntagcd in that most 
or West Germany’s federal states re- 
fuse to accept the college’s qualifica- 
tions. thereby virtually restricting col- 
lege-leavers to universities in North 
Rhine-Westphaila und possibly limit- 
ing future career prospects. 

Esther, who is 19 ana whose parents 
moved to Bielefeld partly sd that she 
could attend the laboratory school, 
says there are immense prejudices 
against the school as a left-wing free- 
for-all where nothing Is learned.. She 
herself, on successfully completing the 
laboratory school, haa to fight paren- 
tal opposition to her attending the 
sixth-form college instead of transfer- 
ring to a gymnasium sixth fomu 

One of the sixth-forrti tutors. Dr 
Wulf Drexler, believes the uniqueness 
of the laboratory school project partly 
explains the difficulties of the last 10 
years. “The authorities have never 
realty underload what sort of an 
animal we are", he clnims, “and politi- 
cians don’t like paying for something 
they don’t understand." 

In a system geared to establishing 
generally applicable norms, rather 
than encouraging exceptions, its un- 
iqueness has produced, according to 
Dr Drexler. “a state of constant crisis", 
vulnerable to changing policy trends. 

Among the staff, there is an aware- 
ness that the wdrk is very important. 
But inevitably, there are internal as 
well as external conflicts. Professor 
von Hentig sometimes wishes he had 
insisted on slightly less democracy-for 
example, in the question of staff 
appointments. “It's impossible to get 
rio of n bad one-someone who doesn't 
fulfil the high aspirations of this 
place." 

Trainee teachers are not sent to .the 
school or the college, because It is 
considered that teaching experience 
gained there would be untypical. 
Neither can the school offer qualified 
teachers in-scrvicc experience, be- 
cause it is not recognized officially as a 
Continuation training establishment. 
Nevertheless, teachers do visit the 
school, sometimes staying for several 
weeks, though' their chances of im- 
plementing Incw ideas in their own 
schdols ate limited. , « . • . 

Dr Drexler believes the duly fore- 
seeable prospect of educational reform 
of the sort practised in Bielefeld lies in 


who have experienced un alternative 
education system, He is encouraged, 

• for fnsiance, by- the fact tiiit many 

- schools .in N^rih Rhine-West ^halia 

. ■ have abandoned standard comparative 
niscsCTuem . In. .tbfeit '.first two years. 

• Even so, he rerogrtizeinhnt the llpe is 
ciiYr dh U^rtn tWing ‘ a gal rta tth tvh : ' - »"■*; 
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Colleges’ YTS role undervalued 


Sir - Edward Fennell ( TES , December 
7) provided a perceptive analysis of the 
strengths ana weaknesses of Youth 
Training Scheme programmes and cor- 
rectly emphasized the variation in 
quality arising from the multiplicity of 
providers - employers, training agen- 
cies, community projects, colleges. 
Once more, however, the work being 
achieved in the colleges is denigrated 
in quotation after quotation without 
any balancing case being put. 

No doubt there are some colleges 
which in the words of the Rubber 
Processing Industrial Training Board’s 
YTS coordinator "just haven't under- 
stood what is wanted or needed and 
haven't been prepared to modify or 
ndapt what they offer to the trainees'*. 
But there are many colleges that have 
made major ana highly successful 


Dollar bills 

Sir - According to The TES , British 
teachers currently on exchange in the 
United States have been finding them- 
selves in dire financial straits, due to 
the fall in value of the pound. As a 
.teacher who lins just returned in 


August from exchange, I should like to 
add wholehearted support to uny 
moves for a review of t lie situ at ion with 


efforts to adapt to new and complex 
nccds-bascd trainee-centred training 
programmes and have developed the 
appropriate skills amongst their staff. 
And there are many colleges which do 
not create the so-called academic 
atmosphere that some trainees reject 
and ensure close integration between 
work placement experience and off- 
the- job training. 

Unfortunately, we hear nothing of 
these colleges for only the derogatory 
comments arc ever quoted. The lack af 
balance is worsened by the fact that 
one of the good employer-based 
schemes which Mr Fennell quotes is 
that of J Sninsbury. "First rate scheme 
. . . well satisfied with progress after 
the first year . , . requirements of YTS 
fit well with their own ideas about 
good training ... 90 per cent of 


of bills arc left to the exchange part- 
ners to work out between them, but it 
might be helpful if the Americans were 
advised to be prepared to take on a 
slightly larger burden of these ex- 
penses. As most exchanges stand at 
present. British teachers are faced with 
astronomical US bills for heating and' 
cooling, for example, as well as all 



respect to supplementary grants to 
Brttisli teachers. 

There seems to be no logical reason 
why these cannot be linked in some 
way to the exchange rate , and altered 
each year accordingly. This would help 
individuals to avoid the situation I 
have now found myself in , of returning 
to this country with n henvy burden of 
debt. The only way in which it was 
possible for my family of /our to 
survive in New York State wasfor us to 
postpone paying for many of ourgoods 
and services by the use or credit cards. 

The amount af salary wc were able 
to have transferred out to the US after 
payment of mortgage and rates was 
nowhere near enough for us to live on, 

; and, as I am on a higher salary after 14 

K eats of teaching, 1 cannot imagine 
ow lower paid teachers manage. 
There are a number of important 
issues which I feel arc simply not being 
addressed by those arranging the ex- 
changes. Why, for instance, is there no 
standard reciprocal agreement con- 
cerning henltn insurance? Americans 
coming over here have the benefit of 
the NHS, yet British teachers are 
expected to take out private cover at a 
substantial cost, though thankfully, 1 
was able to persuade my New York 
school board to pay for this. Why can 
some arrangement not be made allow- 
ing spouses to receive work permits for 
the exchange period as a matter of 
cpuise?Thls would make an enormous 
difference to finances, and it seems to 
be h great deal easier for American 
spouses to gel jobs and work permits in 
this country. As matters stand at 
present, it is up to the. individual to 
apply in the US, and my wife's applica- 
tion was rejected. : 

All house exchanges, car exchanges, 
and' arrangements regarding payment 


manner of hidden extras, like having to 
pay for garbage collection, or the fact 
that no free scliaol places are provided 


until the age of six. and nursery places 
can be very costly. Again, Americans 
over here gain by finding that in many 
areas they have free school/nursery 
places for children as young as four. 

A great deal of bitterness is built up 
in many exchange relationships, when 
one family is struggling to make ends 
meet while the other Is enjoying ex- 
pensive holidays and shipping home a 
variety of luxury goods such os china 
and glassware. There is also the very 
Important factor thut the British ex- 
change teacher in the US is unable to 
socialize or return hospitality to any- 
thing like the American level. This is 
another area which creates bitterness. 

It is simply not good enough to 
advise the British teacher to “save up" 
for the exchange as is currently sug- 
gested. 

This last exchange to New York was 
in fact my second - I had been in 
Michigan in 1978 -so quite obviously I 
consider it n valuable and worthwhile 
experience. However, I noted an enor- 
mous difference from 1978, partly due 
to the pound being at around $1.36 (in 
1978 it was $1 .90), and partly due to 
the fact that teachers in the US seem to 
enjoy a much higher standard of living 
than those at comparable levels here. 
Frankly, 1 consider it to be a matter of 
national disgrace that food parcels 
have had to be sent to British teachers 
in the United States. 

If the DES. decide to increase the 
supplementary grants, perhaps they 
mfgnt bear in mind the newly-returned 
teachers, who have coped in silence, 
and who now see little prospect of ever 
getting out of debt. 

D HAYES 
83 Victoria Road 
London N22 1 
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trainees offered jobs ... keen to 
continue involvement”. No note is 
made of the fact that Millbank College 
undertakes the off-the-job training for J 
Sninsbury in Merseyside, as wc do for 
other major employers such as Owen 
Owen, Boots, John Lewis and GEC. 

I am sure that “hard-nosed” em- 
ployers would not have retained our 
services into the second year of YTS if 
they did not believe that we were 
giving value for money. 

As well as providing off-the-job 
training for major employers, the 
college's own 120-place managing 
agency, run by a consortium of small 
employers in conjunction with the 
college, is operating a highly rated 
quality training programme. 

As a member of Merseyside’s Area 
Manpower Board, I know that Mill- 


bank is not alone. Yet FE is rarely 
given favourable mention in connec- 
tion with the YTS. One can under- 
stand the knocking copy coming from 
private training agencies in their strug- 
gle for survival, but the campaign 
seems to be well orchestrated though 
the source is not dear. 

I wish some of those employers who 
are well satisfied with the work of the 
FE colleges in vocational education 
and traimng would stand up and say so, 
and not leave it to those with obvious 
vested interests in defending the role 
of further education. 

R S BURGESS 
Principal 

Millbank College of Commerce • 

Bankfield Road 

Liverpool 



Employers want schools to concentrate on more “relevant’’ geographical skills. 


Worldly wise 

Sir - Oil! Mr Whynne-Hammond and 
those friends, colleagues and acquaint- 
ances who you mention (Extra, De- 
cember 14) please tell us more. Please 
can some of the faceless ones come and 
talk to you at Southgate about the 
"dull, perhaps, but necessary know- 
ledge ... of traditional geography”. 

New GCE geography syllabuses in 
recent years nave been based upon 
advice from teachers, an apparent 
majority of whom support societal, 
radical, welfare or process geography. 
However, we have recently been en- 
quiring from people in Industry and 
commerce about the geographical 
knowledge and skills they nope to find 
among school-leavers applying for 
jobs. Almost unanimously they say 
'‘Location of towns and cities, dis- 
tances between them and use of a map 
to find a route from one place to 
another”. 

What can be more "relevant" these 
days than having the kind of know- 


ledge and skills employers are seek- 
ing? At AEB we are developing a basic 
test of ju&t this area and we are hoping 
to offer a pilot test in 198S. This is not 
an O level - It is for the whole ability 
range. It is not intended to change the 


knowledge and skills which "will be 
assimilated on the way to completion 
of more important tasks" (Rex Wal- 
fbrd, Extra, December 14) in a way 
which will be useful to all pupils and 
not just to the winners of the Geog- 
raphical Association "Worldwise" 
quiz competition. 

We would be delighted to hear from 
teachers who would be interested in 
the content and design of this test. 

P D NEALE 

Deputy Secretary General 

The Associated Examining Board 

Wellington House 

Aldershot 

Hampshire 


School phobia I Think again 



Sir - Thank you for the article on 
“school phobia” by Richard Woolfson 


■fr 'rrrn rn mt* n rr 


to observe what a monstrous edifice 
can be built on a single false (unstated 
and unquestioned) premise, namely 
that any school will suit any child, and 
that a child rejecting a school has 
something wrong 'with him which can 
only be cured by forcing him to attend 
that school regardless of his feelings. 

Since "phobia" means an irrational 
Fear, is. Dr WoolfsOn distinguishing 
school phobia from school f^ar 
brought on by . bullying frompiipils and 
■ harassment from staff? '. 

, . . The remedies- suggested for, hand- 
ling the case make my blood run cold;' 
they remind foe of nothing so much- as 
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ston Smith : flt the end of Nineteen 
eighty-four. Is. it not even remotely 
possible that someof the phobia can be 
explained By real grievances that the 
school offers the pupil? .In which case a 
-change of. school, or education : at 
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Fitting punishment 

Sir - Brother Mnlachy Yates ( Letters 
November 30) wonders what the re-' 
sponse of teachers’ unions, pares 
groups and others would be to hi* 
suggestion that De La Salle's medifa. 
tion 33 be the basis for deciding that 
"punishment should fit the person - 
not the crime” in relation to order in 
schools. 

As another visitor to Britain, whose 
children attended an allegedly Roman 
Catholic school in New South Wales 
and who until recently was a member 
of the Independent Teachers’ Assoca- 
tion of NSW, may I be permitted to 
respond to his wondcrings. 

I suspect that meditation 33 was 
intended to apply to the individual 
teacher's pedagogical practice in rela- 
tion to students rather than to the 
problem of order in the school, or even 
the classroom. In suggesting that this 
meditation be applied to problems of 
order, Bro Malachy may well be doing 
De La Salle an injustice. 

Be that as it may, my own response 
to Bro Malachy's suggestion is that It is 
an open invitation to arbitrariness, 
malpractice and injustice, and ulti- 
mately to arbitrary acts of violence. 
Furthermore, as approaches similar to 
those which he suggests are currently 
the vogue in at least some of the 


schools conducted by the religious 
orders in NSW, if Bro Malachy serious- 


ly wonders what the genuine responses 
of parents might be, 1 suggest that he 
endeavours to obtain a copy of (he 
report of the Australian Catholic Com- 
mission for Justice and Peace which 
refers to the opinions of former stu- 
dents concerning bad experiences In 
Catholic schools. 

Finally, should Bro Malachy wish to 
tackle the problems of order in 
schools, may I suggest that he re-reads 
the early chapters of Pacem in Terris, 
and bear in mind that the problems of 
order in schools are related to the 
problems of order in society. 

P N RANDLES 
do Post Office 
Darwin, NT 
Australia 


Time is never up 

Sir - In my school - part of the special 
needs provision - there are no bclh. 
This makes the concept of contact time 
and its converse ludicrous. We cannot 
hand over delicate handicapped chil- 
dren just because time is up- although 
I assume that, under the proposed new 
arrangements if we did not, we would 
be in breach of contract and all that 
Implies. 

It would seem that what is given 
willingly and far in excess of what |s 
envisaged is being risked for the sake 
of management. 

I C, FINCH 
Class teacher 

Feizackcrly • 

Hacheston 

Suffolk 
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Sir - The Centre for Policy Studies 
the Government’s "think tank” has 
recently published its response to the 
Green Paper Parental Influence at 
School. 

It argues that parents should have a 
aiority voice on boards, of governors 
id proposes (hat this should be. 
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the governing body who are apparent-; c 
ly riot elected in any way but who are ' \ 
past parents orpromihent members of v 
the local community. Only one third of • 
the total number of pare i Us should be t 

reserve^ -for parents of children the ; [ 
school. 8 
■ . This apparently supportive view of c 
the . Green Paper , may be contrasted c 
with those, of organizations' like the t 
National Confederation.. t>( parent- , c 
T6aehei; As^driations(NCpTA) which : i 
have/^nequivocaljy stated ihdt, : pa- v f 
rents; while urgently arid insistently 
wanting -more representatives, .. wish c 

the total naraber to be the same as the « 
pymbers-T'epresenting each of the ( 
other three parties which have interest -■ - , 
in ; school management, - <jhe-l.efo.I • ( 
teachers add thq local comfo'Mnity. . 

: ;;i. cannot see . that ' the approaches j 
foatiy /differ ip bny , Substantive. Way, . 
“nor can. I see that the end. result as -.j 
envisaged 7 by 'the centre >JWouW be • :«] 
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especially supportive of the papers 
idea of majority. After all, the paper 
says that elected parents should have a 


majority of qne over all the other 
governors, and that Is not what the 
a think tank" is suggesting by taking m 

E ist parents or parents wno are prom- 
ent in the local community. 
Should there be no change in the 
. composition of governing bodies, or 
even if change meant any possible 


. chances are that all the governors will 
be parents. What matters is the reason 
why they will be serving; 

• Parents should be elected 1 because 
they have children at school, teachert 
bicduse.th'ey teafch our children, l«ai 
authority representatives because they 
cani argue the case in the council 
chamber and community governor 
because they are pronifnept in the 

■ community. Whether the teachers, 
l.e.a. or community governors are 

. 'parepts is irrelevant. : : : ' 

; -So, I conclude that the logical pub 

cbme of the response made .by the 

;**tblnk tank" would not be supportive 
pf the,;Green Paper view; but wo# 
" more nearly coincide with; the yiew ; 

■ expressed by the. NCfTA% !. 

J O HAMMOND • V;:. '' 

Deputy General Secretary : 
■■National Confederation ; Of Parent 
. Teacher Associations ’ j.; ' ( " 
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Teach for 
the stars 

Huw Richards discovers how two educational 
spacecraft are helping schools better equipped 
to split infinitives than atoms, to boldly go where 
no teachers have gone before. 


M ENTION satellites and schools in the 
same breath, and most people will think 
of Kettering Grammar School's engag- 
ing habit of making America's NASA 
look slow-witted in tracking what the Russians 
are Up to. It's been a source of entertainment and 
awe for years. 

Few subjects have so strong n hold on the 
youthful imagination as space and space travel. 
So large numbers of science and mathematics 
teachers arc intrigued by the facilities offered by 
the University of Surrey's educational satellite 
project - UOSAT. 

UOSAT can’t make every school into a 
Kettering, mid that isn’t its.aim. What it does for 
the first time is make it possible for a school with 
comparatively simple nnd inexpensive equipment 
to have direct contact with un orbiting spacecraft. 

Surrey's two satellites, the first was Inunched in 
1981, are primarily intended for research by the 
university's scientists and engineers, but provi- 
sion for schools and radio amateurs is an 
important secondary aim. They broadcast un an 
international frequency reserved for radio 
amateurs. The feature that differentiates them 
from the other nine satellites in these frequencies 
Is that they can talk. 

Most satellites, with memorable exceptions 
such as the Chinese mode! which inflicted a 
continuous recording of The East is Fed on an 
ungrateful world, transmit morse or other codes. 
The two UOSATs broadcast for three days a 
week through a voice synthesizer called a Digital- 
ker. UOSAT I’s has a vocabulary of only 120 
words and sounds rather like an American Dalek, 
but it cuts out the need for complicated decoding. 

So they're easy to pick up and understand. To 
listen in you need a narrow-band VHF receiver or 
an ordinary walkie-talkie; “It can have a remark- 
able effect on people’s imagination to realize that 
you can listen to something in space without 
needing Jodrell Bank," says UOSAT programme 
director Dr Martin Sweeting. 

A simple receiver costing £40 should allow you 
to pick up clear signals at least twice a day when 
UOSAT is high above the horizon. If you want to 
record and use the Information put out you need a 


simple fixed aerial nnd a computer, a BBC micro 
is ideal. The aerial can be linked into the 
computer, allowing you to store material directly. 

So what do you pick up? Digitalker transmis- 
sions are divided into three major elements. First 
is the "telemetry" - recording the different 
working parts of the satellite: "You've got to see 
the satellite as a vehicle; whut you're hearing is 
the equivalent of (he speedometer or the heat 
gauge on a car," Dr Sweeting points out. 

Each item hns un index reading which enn he 
converted into volts. Kelvin or whatever the 
appropriate measure by equations listed in the 
UOSAT instruction booklet issued by the Surrey 
team. 

Second element is a pre-determined list of 
experiments: “We might be doing them on 
radiation today, magnetism tomorrow and some- 
thing different this lime next week,” says Dr 
Sweeting. 

Element three is the key to understanding all 
this - the UOSAT bulletin which is the opera- 
tion's noticeboard. It explains this week’s experi- 
ments and tells you what will be happening next 
week. Updated every week, it acts as a link 
between Surrey and users across the world: “We 
put it on the Digitalker and an hour later a radio 
amateur can pick it up in Australia and store it on 
his computer. If you con get to the stage of picking 
the bulletin up and understanding it the project 
will direct itself,” says Dr Sweeting. 

Schools that have got that far have potential 
access to a spectacular range of experiments and 
applications as Dr Sweeting explains: "There are 
a lot of things you can do as academic exercises 
which come to life if you’re using the satellite to 
illustrate them. You might start with simple 
demonstrations of the laws of physics. Why the 
spacecraft orbits, measuring its velocity, working 
out how it's kept pointing at the earth and how it 
spins. "In electronics you can work out how 
much power you need to get From one point to 
another and iook at the temperatures, voltages 
and communications links in the craft. You could 
look to see how the earth's magnetic field changes 
as it orbits. Then of course there’s the whole 
range of computing - handling, storing and 



The satellites' voices can be picked up on a simple VHF receiver 
like that demonstrated here by UOSAT's ground controller Dr 
Martin Sweeting . The aerials behind track the UOSATs and beam 
up instructions. 



UOSAT 2 gets its final prelaunch checks at NASA's Californian 
test range: the satellite was designed, built and tested in five 
months atthe University of Surrey. 


displaying data. All this is just the start. I’m sure 
teachers can think of a grunt many more possibili- 
ties." 

Schools with the money and technical expertise 
can go one step further by building a special 
decoder and a more complicated aerial that can 
track the satellite across its orbit. This allows 
them to pick up television pictures taken by the 
craft - adding a new dimension to geography. 

Stanley Spencer, computer teacher nt Jordan- 
thorpe School In Sheffield, speaks for many 
schools when he says: “There’s an absolute mass 
of information there which schools can use. We’re 
very enthusiastic about the project and its 
potential, but we’re only scratching the surface at 
the moment." 

. Sheffield’s former science adviser Brian 
Stevens was a strong advocate of UOSAT and 
Jordanthorpe has found a substantial range of 
uses for it. “First year maths classes use it to learn 
about 24 hour clocks and try to predict when the 
satellite is going to be overhead. They think it’s 
great and get very excited when it arrives when 
they've predicted, even if what it’s saying doesn’t 
mean a lot to them. The sixth form use it in A level 
physics, dealing with radiation and magnetism, 
while our computer dub has built a steerable 
antenna to track the satellites. It's raised a lot of 
interest and there are three or fourpupils wanting 
to lake the radio ham exams." sftys Stanley 
Spencer, who has produced a booklet for Shef- 
field Education Authority on the possible uses of 
UOSAT in' schools. 

Queensmead School in South Rulslip has also 
fitted UOSAT into its curriculum; "Our Mode 
3 CSE Physics course Includes a- space physics 
option. The subject hasn’t been in a great deal of i 
demand this year, but the pupils who took It got a 
lot of stimulation out of hearing the satellite 
chattering away out in space. And the equipment 
caused a lot of interest nt our open days." soys 
physics le richer Don Lamb. 

Other schools find it more pracficnl lo use 
■ UOSAT in utter-school and lunchtime dubs. Ian 
Findlay at Warwick Park School in Southwark is 
one happy enthusiast: “A project like this helps 
creme a sense of Identity for stuff nnd Interested 
pupils in n school that’s coine out of ft massive 
amalgamation. It’s dortc a lot for my morale, r«l 
like to use it in the dnssroum. but until you enn 
provide equipment for each child to have direct 
access to data, which would lake a massive chunk 
out of our limited resources. It's, not; bn," he 
explains. 

Caller High School in Norfolk Is waiting until 
it can get n decoder and pick tip pictures before li 
uses UOSAT in.closL . A* a TYE1 school it has 
more' chance thanmost of 'getting lhe moncy, 
Money remains a 'problem when it’s a choice 
between replacing dogeared text books and 


Funding an extra project. Equipment also doesn't 
always work as you'd like it lo as lan Findlay 
discovered when his aerials developed the habit 
of Hying off the school roof! 

A further difficulty is a constant source of 
frustration to Surrey - and well summed up by 
Don Lamb's comment: “I'd like tn use it in our 
sixth form, but the course Is so heavily loaded ami 
academic that it might be a luxury, getting in the 
way of finishing the syllabus.” While Surrey want 
to help schools they haven't got the resources. 
Everything they've got has to go into their own 
research. 

“We need someone with, a knowledge of the 
satellite and of the education syste m. They should 
be able to look at the O or A level syllabus and say 
‘That’s where the satellite can be useful,’ And 
they should be able to write the literature up into 
a form that can be understood by students and 
teachers who haven’t got specialized knowledge. 
Wc produced the booklet in desperation at all the 
inquiries we were getting, but it assumes a high 
degree of knowledge," soys Dr Sweeting. 

The result, he admits, is that only schools with 
staff who have specialized skills and interests are 
in a position to do much. Most schools don’t have 
a resident radio enthusiast or a technician like 
Westminster City School’s John Mason who’s 
designed software to control pie school's aerial. 

"We’re simply not in a position to provide the 
detailed support schools need in the early stages. ' 
There's an answering machine which gives basic 
orbiting data, but more complicated inquiries end 
up being dealt with when we’ve got the odd 
minute, at a tea-break or something. All our 
software is compatible with BBC micros and 
could be used by schools, but we’ve nobody to do 
the packaging and polishing needed,” says Dr 
Sweeting. 

The sort of help needed to make the education 
side of .the project ns effective as the research 
effort wouldn’t be cheap. To get the two people 
Dr Sweeting reckons would he necessary lo deal 
with all the interest aroused by UOSAT would 
cost, he guesses, mriTe than £511.000 a year. 

"The Inst thing we want to do at the moment is 
tell people it's easy to stan then be unable to help 
them with problems. There ’d be no better way of 
turning them off. • . 

■’ Wc k now we're getting through to only about 
five per cent of the schools who could benefit. 
- We’re, afraid . to' push it. because we'd get 
overwhelmed by inquiries- but vyc’re sitting oil a 
resource which has immense possibilities for 
schools,” he says. 1 .■ ; • 

Useful addresses: University of Surrey. Guildford. 
Surrey CU2 $XH. Tel 0483 57128/ r U0S AT I 
ansafoite 0483 61707.- UOSAT fi Q483 6l2&2, 
A MS AT UK (association of UK enuaiursaiellite 
users) 94 Herottgaie Bd> London EI2 SEQ. 
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Everest comes in many sizes 

Susan Thomas'finds the first British woman to climb 26,00 feet 
busy helping the handicapped to attain their peaks 


Y bu can always tell folks with summat to 
'em\ M my uncle used to say. 'They’re the 
ones wi‘ no side." 

Julie Tullis is like that, no side at all. First 
woman ever lobe invited to join a British Everest 
expedition and where do I Hud her? Swabbing out 
the loos at Harrison’s Rocks, one oF the Sports 
Council’s national activity centres. "The minibus 
Is late and this needs doing," she said by way of 
explanation. “Mind you don’t slip." 

1 Yet Mrs Tullis, now 45 and a mother of two, is 
the woman who only took up karate and climbing 
seriously eight years ago, earned her Black Belt in 
1982, became the first British woman to climb 
8.000 metres in 1983, repeated the performance 
this year, survived a 400 ft fall inside an avalanche 
arid returned from the Himalayas tq find that 
magical invitation to “Everest '85".' 

.' But this article is not so mych about Julie the 
mountaineer as Jujie the teacher. For she and her 
husband , Te rry, teach severely, mentally end 
physically handicapped teenagers to; tfipib. : 

. 'Really climb; with ropes and helmets. Up 
vertical rocjc faces and down dark and .narrow 
fissures. They icach by kindness and. (lie martial 
arts. and tliey are very good at It. And os a result 
the youngsters build confidence and awareness, 
coordination and self-esteem to a quite asto- 
nishing degree’.. - . '' 

The l|nk between the two careers is - in' the 
martiai arts, she. says'. V/ithoul lf|C skills rind 
understanding Learnt ' in Aikido - breathing, 
balance', non-verbal communication and concen- 
tration ^ neither shp ndr her handicapped. pupils 
would be,’ achieving their respective potentials. 1 
Seeing, sh6 had said on the phone, is believing. 
'■ . Arid so 1 went toHattison's Rocks near E ridgC, 
vvhfch Terry ruhs./ouriti Jiijie in' the loos, and an w 
thc lfi to 19-year-olds 'from West Mailing’S 
Orange Fdfk SchpoJ oVertoming the(r handicaps.. 

ThC Rocks, a bred (htakbgly beau tiful 1 tpm? 
bi nation of gojdfin beeches, ambejr; fiiffs nnd 
Tawny, broken.* are ihO fine honing ground of the 
wlintfy^s trtck’cli tribe rs and the nurtery slopes. of 


all the sundry. 

Malcolm comes into (he latter category. He has 
Down's Syndrome, poor physical coordination 
and few words but he could hardly wait to get into 
his helmet and onto the line. Now, however, he 
was stuck. Halfway up a 20ft cliff, frightened and 
miserable. Unable to move, red and sweating, he 
stood moaning softly to himself. 

' Julie, close behind, waited just long enough to 
be sure he couldn’t retrieve the situation and then 
leaned past him. “Here Malcolm"* she said, 
slapping the rock above his left ear, “put your 
hand here." Malcolm copied her gesture, slap- 
pi ng the rock and In doing so found the handhold. 
“Good boy", she said soothingly, drawing olit the 
second syllable. “Now step up Malcolm". Very 
slowly he twisted his body to the liqe of his arm, 
discovered that he could move again and stepped. 

It took perhaps 10 minutes of rock slapping and 
encouragement to reach the top. An adventurous 
junior might have done it unaided in two, but no 
nblebodied child could have felt Malcolm's 
: delight. At the top. he stood, arms and legs 
akimbo, helmet awry, and ecstatic smile on his 
rosy . .face. A heartwarming , sight and quite 
■ different from Julie and Terry’s introduction to 
climbing with the handicapped. . 

- ' “Our first experience was horrendous.’’ said 
Julie. “Wc were asked to give a day’s climbing to a 
group of holidaying physically handicapped 
youngsters, All but two were in wheelchairs and 
the helpers wanted eveiy chile) to make a ‘climb’. 
There was no time to discover their names or even 
if they wore frightened. They were literally 
.hauled up the rock face. We vowed we would 
.never be put in that position again. ' 

; . "Not long after* ..Terry and 'I went on an 
cxpedltlon to.the Andes with Ndcman Craucher, 
i fto Jeg^ss climber. . Norman ; pnd I, the crjpple, 
aridihe woman.'wei'e the only, two in the party to 
rcqqh th^jop of all thrCcpeaki. ft was a great joke 
in c|imbif\£ deles and it talight me netar to 
, unde^estimh1s.llandicap;. ,, ' ; : - V*' " ' , 


climbing programme for the sighted pupils at 
Croydon’s Trinity School and the visually hand- 
icapped ones at Dorton House in Sevenoaks. 
“They went camping in the Brecon Beacons, 
caving, canoeing and hillwalking and it was 
enormously successful both in physical and social 
terms*’’ Julie recalled. 

After 18 years of running courses for l.e.a.s and 
the Central Council for Physical Recreation, 
Terry still finds teaching the handicapped the 
most rewarding part of the work. “One of the best 
moments was right at the beginning. A boy who 
never spoke was climbing the Dark Chimney. 
Suddenly, three-quarters of the way up he started 
talking, nineteen to the dozen, 1 can see his 
teacher now, standing at ; the top, tears streaming 
down his face." • 

But perhaps the most dramatic story js Mark's. 
Mark labelled blind as well as mentally handicap- 
ped from early childhood, had simply never 


ttriin try's crack clirribers and the nurtery slopes of I Six years agfi ^alipapd Terry developed a joint I far awn 

iiTn’rfM? •*! 'tjjin • ( i K l i -y > tjj *’ « • i ■ ij jqij: | 


suspect he could see pS we walked through the 
woods and he avoided boulders. Week by week 1 
■ steered pirn at smaller rocks and stiU he avoided 
them. Then one day, someone dropped a red rope 
near him, the signal that the next person could 
start .climbing. He; bent down; located the rope, 
held it close to his eyes' and gestured to one of the 
helpers to tie him on.’’ , ' j, ■■ , , ' • 

■; It ( may take'; Weeks, df walkiiig , tjiropgh ! the 
woods, learning to negotiate gentle slopes, step- 
pi rig over logs and brambles, pquecring arid' 
twisting through the sandstone tunnels, before i. 
tHc climbjng can eyen begin. Arid through it all 
the instructors use the techniques of Aikido. r 
l ‘‘Iff the martial arts- you. draw people towards 
you with gestures; then, throw, them. I; use the 
spme techniques, to draw out children, who are 
.tense, to persuade, them t6 open up and follow 
me. Touch,: gesture and ^fone of- voice are .'as , 
important as verbal ! ristRictioris. We have gqt 'so 
faraway frorp. basics. that we have forgotten ht>\y 


to communicate non-verbally." 

I know it sounds unlikely but it works.. Nigdy ' 
for instance, was silent, brooding, totally intro- 
verted. But when Julie went up to him, smiling 
speaking his name, touching his fingertips wilk 
hers and, palms upwards, drawing him toward* 
her with the sort of gestures you see in a Kunj; Pu. 
film, but gently, very gently, Nigel follow©^- 
Responding to touch and voice, he dfajWi 
slowly and carefully up through a cold, dark.gullj 
and out into the light. : „ r r 

To persuade him to crouch Julie lowered her 
■ hands, to indicate a handhold she would slap rock 
or tree root and demonstrate holding. They were 
a (earn, two climbers working together* and for 
the first time that day Nigel smiled. 

Such results are not achieved in a vacuum, 
a week on the, Sussex sandstone. They are *e 
result of careful cooperation between school and 
climbing centre. ' !/ 

Marcus Frisby , ah enthusiast, is the teacher in 
charge. “It takes months of carefully ptfw* 
coordinated and structured work, reinforced^ 

: the gym, to make this sort of progress , w ho saio, 
“but the results, In terms of physical development 
. - strength; mobility, . body awareness - 
: mental alertness have been beyond our highw 
Hopefs. ■' 1 

:■ “They learn much more than that. They kj*? 1 
about danger . . . these kids have often led siK* a .: 
sheltered life that, they have no idea of *»“- 
preseryatloni Ajrid they' learn about the envii^h 
, ment- 1 - abput getting wet and cold in winter, lj»l 
ch'ariglng seasons and the different textures of ■ 
countryside." He has no patience with thoseJ"» 
.say his pupils would be better employed jeamfoS 
to write their own names. ■ 

What they are being offered by Julie is wh«* 
has earnedifor herself - the chance to take ijfljfc*. 


overcome fear and physical hardship and .W. wf . 
process cam self-respect and recognition - .“KW- 
like thls^i kays Frisby, “dpn’t have much opp^r 
tunityto gain kudos - climbing gives therrtth*?' ; 
arid much, much more.” • ' : . 


n^TIME^ EDIJCATin>)^ L SUPPLEMENT 4.1.8* 
.^ifrtStbUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 4.1.85 
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High sired culture 

Hugh David reports on the ubiquitous 
newsagent's boost for poetry in schools 


Harrison's Rocks in East Sussex: Julie Tullis & Marcus Frisby help 
a pupil from Grange Park School, Kent. Photographs by susanThomaa 
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T he poet Alon Brownjnlin once described 
how, as a boy, he had "caught poetry" 
browsing among the anthologies on sale at 
his local branch of W H Smith. Just visiting 
that store, he concluded, had been sufficient to 
change an adolescent interest into n lifelong 
professional concern. 

These days his suburban successors might not 
fare so well, for “everybody’s favourite book- 
shop” is now so heavily involved with computers 
and travel, to say nothing of records, toys and 
“gifiwarc", that there is seemingly little space left 
for poetry. In all but the largest branches there Is 
hardly more than a copy of the complete works of 
Byron and a few Penguin anthologies on the 
shelves. 

For a lucky few hundred schoolchildren, 
however, the company does still mean poetry. 
The annual W H Smith Young Writers’ Competi- 
tion was established in 1 958 and regularly attracts 
some 30.000 entries. A selection of the best 
poems and short stories is published in an 
anthology which the company produces every 
year in association with Hcincmann. and around 
75 children between the ages of four and sixteen 
receive cash and book prizes on the recommenda- 
tion .Ofa judging panel chaired by Sir Jack 
Longland. • . . •< . 

A considerably larger number are “winners all 
the way", according to one headmistress, because 
of W H Smith’s sponsorship of the Poetry 
Society's Poets in Schools scheme. Established in 
1971. as its name suggests, this aims to bring 
published poets into both primary and secondary 
Schools to work directly with groups of children. 

Smith’s pays the poets’ fees and travelling 
expenses, gives a grant towards producing Indi- 
vidual anthologies of the children’s work and 
covers all the administrative costs so that the 
scheme is completely free to schools. The com- 
pany gets “but nothing!” of commerical value in 
return, a spokesman admitted, but the project 
does fit conveniently within Its overall spon- 
sorship programme which Is centred around 
young people and. the arts. Other events it 
finances include n radio playwriting project (in 
association with BBC Radio Bristol), the highly 
successful RSC youth workshops at Stratford- 
upon-Avon and the regional auditions for Ihe 
National Festival ol Music for Youth (in associa- 
tion \rilh Commercial .Union Aisurance, the 
Rank Organization and The TES). 

But although W H Smith picks up the bills at 
the end of term, the day-to-day tunning of ihe 
Poets in Schools scheme is left entirely to the 
Poetry Society and the participating schools. 
There ore no strings, conditions or demands for 
recognition. The society maintains lists br poets 
and, acting as honest hfoker, puts those w|u> arc 
interested { 16 of them tills year) in touch with 
similarly interested schools irt Iheir urea. In 1984 
nine schools wore chosen from the Tar greater 
number who applied: secondaries In Colchester, 
Thame and Peterborough, and primaries in 
Ellesmere Fori, London, Leeds, Aylesbury, 
Canterbury and Bristol: . . •• 

.Highbury Quadrant. primary school in north 
Loudon and Chartham school in Kent could 
hardly be more diflcrenl , and represent the range 
of schools^ vfhfch the Poetry Society’s education 
officer Michelle Fink seeks each year. Highbury 
Quadrant i$ a' large, modern Jnner-ciiy school 
with ,a racially arid ; sociaily mijwd Make. Char-, 
tham is a mbch striillcf.vUragejpirlipary hdujedin 


predominantly rural nnd light Industrial aren a 
few miles outside Canterbury. Children are 
bussed in from surrounding villages where similar 
schools have dosed. 

in the autumn term of 1984 each was assigned 
two poets to work with groups of around 40 
pupils. Early on. the poets - Gerard Benson and 
Carol Ann Duffy in London and John Rice and 
Ted Walter at Chartham - spent half u day in Ihe 
schools getting to know the children. After this 
they were each sent poems written by their groups 
during follow-up work with their class teachers. 
These then formed a basis for the work done on a 
second, full-day visit and u “core” from which 
were chosen the poems to be included in each 
school's final anthology and read by their young 
auction at evening presentations for parents that 
concluded the poets’ third nnd final visit. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the Poets in 
Schools scheme were most apparent at these 
presentations. The three visits- which Ihe Poetry 
Society stipulates must be in the same term - do 
j foster a sense of mutual identity. Children and 
staff get to know "their poets”. ITtey in their turn 
establish surprisingly good relationships with 
theirgroupsandby the presentation evening have 
got to know many children by name. And 
although none of this year’s poets could really be 
described as famous, at least at Highbury Quad- 
rant and Chartham it was clear that they had 
inspired writing of a higher standard than would 
have been produced in normal classroom English 
work. 

But laudable as this is. it is even more 
important that Ihe visits arc not just a flash in the 
pan. The new-found quality and freshness of the 
children's work needs to lie maintained and 
fostered over succeeding terms - a point John 
Rice made forcibly at Chartham. "We're just the 
start, and we've had the easy job”, he told parents 
and teachers. “Now it’s up to you. Buy the 
children books. Give them poetry for Christmas. 1 ' 

Thai, of course, is a task for the teachers sinra 
any follow-up is beyond the scope of the scheme. 

In the carnival atmosphere which prevailed at the 
presentations nt both Highbury Quadrant arid 
Chartham. however, it seemed one which would 
be willingly undertaken. The poets' visits had 
kindled a new awareness of the potential of 
poetry as a creative medium in the classroom. 

At Highbury they had already produced and 
duplicated on illustrated anthology of the chil- 
dren’s work. They were more involved with the 
staging of the presentation itself rit Chartham arid 
used lighting effects, slides and mitsie as well a§ 
involving jusi about everyone from nt least two 
classes. They'd waited two years since tlieir initial 
application, . said the headmaster (Highbury. 
Quadrant had waited five) and they were deter- 
mined to 'make the most of the evening. 

• They did; and so they should. Unless and until 
there is official support Tor such n programme, 
with , playwrights and novelists as well as poets 
being appointed to schools in much the same way. 
ns “writers In residence" arc attached to Amer- 
ican colleges und universities, the W H Smith 
scheme will remain n pioneering and laudably 
altruistic example of business sponsorship- 
; . There can be few more effective ways of 
1 showing children the relevance and value of 
crept |vc writing. And, who knows, the youngsters 
nl Highbury Ouadrant. Chart hum qnd .lhc other 
part iripa ling sthdols may yet grow in to the ad ults 
who will demand arid buy a wider range of poetry 
: , ^rpA^V^H' Sriiih.- •. '* > J i - ) . * . » '• 1 * *• r i 
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Exchange 
and Mart 


MICHAEL SMITH 


There recently arrived in my post at 
school a cheque for £120 from another 
education authority. Payable into the 
depicted funds of my modern lan- 
guages department, it represented a 
not inconsiderable and very welcome 
extra to my share of the school's 
annual capitation. 

I had just sold off the second large 
Instalment of books, tapes and film- 




course which had recently been phased 
out of our curriculum. A first instal- 
ment of similarly surplus goods had 
raised a smaller, but nevertheless wel- 
come, sum last year. 

In earlier and increasingly distant 
years, before the now familiar cuts 
began to bite, schools would probably 


handed free of charge by a neighbour- 
ing school ten years ago. In contrast , a 
year ago I had to demnnd a price for 


Tales 
from India 


SHEILA CRAWFORD 


“How many of you like traditional 
stories, know some folk talcs?" Hands 
go up. Plenty of offers to tell. “You 
sec, there was this old couple without 
any children who lived in the 

forest " “No, It was by the 

sen, they lived." 

We swap versions of familiar narra- 
tives. Except for Asif and Jussbinder. 
1 consider asking them whether they 
would like to share an Indian or 
Pakistani story with us. No it wouldn't 
be fair. Why should two small boys 
have to bear the total responsibility of 
passing on chunks of their culture? 

I have, however, Tates from India , a 
new book of Indian legends, with me. 
And an accompanying cassette. The 
class likes the illustrations. “Can we 


Take 

home pay 


JOHN PEASE 


A 24-year-old probationary teacher, 
four years at university, honours de- 
gree in science and Post Graduate 
Certificate in Education finds that her 
19-year-old sister works far fewer 
hours and earns more after three years 
as a receptionist. 

A 25-year-old teacher, five years at 
university, honours jn French and Post 
Graduate Certificate in Education is 
parried with a child on the way. His 
gross salary is £6,975 and his take 
home pay £348 per month. This will 
soon be his only source ' of ; income. 
After paying mortgage, life assurance 


cover, rates, gas, cTecfricity and house 
insurance. -without contents, he is left 
with £?8 per month and has just 
realized hq will not be able to Uvc off 
his salary when, his wife gives up work. 
He wilt not even be able to pay tiis fnres 
to. work. !;■■ 

If the November 1984 employers' 
salary proposals were’ already, a fact -i 
wiih no additional payments related to 
length of training or levels of qua lifica- 



COtyN INSOLE 


some French books now unwanted by 
us but required by another school. We 
both expected a financial transaction 
rather than a gift. Generosity and 
goodwill have been replaced by the 
free market economy. 

It seems to me there must be much 
greater scope for the sale of unwanted 
teaching materials, to the mutual 
advantage of both buyer and seller. I 
do not, of course, mean books that are 


subject was axed due to falling rolls, 
ana a large collection of German 
materials became available for sale 
when we reduced our German course 
from five-years to three. There must 
be many schools where similar changes 
have resulted in unwanted resources 
which still have life in them. My recent 
£120 windfall shows that there are 
schools introducing new courses which 


do not , of course, mean books that are are prepared to economize by stocking 

falling to pieces after years of use and up with second-hand goods, 
which arc rightly fit only for the There seem to be at least two 
dustbin. I refer to books and other Droblems which need tn he. mwmnip 


dustbin. I refer to books and other 
resources which, while still in reason- 
ably good condition , have fallen victim 
to changes of curriculum and of syl- 
labus. 

In our own case same Russian 
materials became redundant when the 


hear the cassette?" • 

Everything's going according to 
plan. The machine's set up. I flip the 
cassette from its box, drop it in place, 
press the play button. 

Music tinkles out: “I got a song, a 
simple song to sing . , . . M 

Hell! 

"Look, I'm sorry," switching off the 
machine, “My stupid daughter was 
listening to the stones last night. She's 
put her Play School tape in tne box by 
mistake!" what a pain. 1 should have 
checked. "/‘I! have to read you the 
story.” 

Irs a success in spite of several 
requests at the beginning for the Play 
School songs instead. The story's a 
good one, i admit: three smarty-panls 
breathe life into a heap of bones; only 


ht ! A Hr MHn* 111 


sees in time that they’re creating a 
ferocious lion. A victory for common 
sense, much cheered. 

After we’ve talked about Gopal's 
encounter with the lion, Steven in the 
front row notices another cassette box 
on my table. 

“Has that got other stories from the 


There seem to be at least two 
problems which need to be overcome. 
One is bringing together the potential 
vendor ana customer. With my own 
successful sales the contacts were en- 
tirely fortuitous. In one cose, I hap- 
pened to come across a colleague from 
another local school at a meeting and, 


book in it? Couldn't we listen to 
those?" 

"Not really. It's the Punjabi version. 
Only Jussbinder would be able to 
understand." 

"What’s Punjabi for lion?" asks 
Steven. 

“Sher," says Jussbinder. 


would sound like? Just a bit of it? Just 
to see?" 

I pretend to hesitate; 1 deliberately 
hold back. But I’m thrilled. With no 
moral pressure from me, the class is 
asking to get closer to Jussbinder’s 
identity, recognising that he has a 
language as valid ns French or 
German. 

‘Til play the beginning. There’s 
some Indian music to give the right 
atmosphere.” 

After a paragraph or two, I stop the 
tape. I ask Jussbinder whether the 
Punjabi version matches exactly the 
English I read. He says it does. 

,i Where are we in the story at this 
point?" 

"He tells me. The class is impressed. 

[ settle them to producing a cartoon 




his fnmlly - 


finished a three day utb course. He 
. Was out of rocket £34.73. This was 93 
per certt dr his tako home salary for 
those days. He has a wife who is not 
working and two children. . 

There is a 37-year*dld deputy of A 
group 5 primiiy schobl. On a gross 


turn lasts two years. Ip practice 'it is 
much' less. These two years are cram- 
med with other valuable- activities. 
Work." .experience, field, frips, iniler- 
for college and work, and mock 
examinations; inevitably reduce the 
available classroom time. This fc un-. 
jtvdidab(c: Yet every year, the proce- 
dures seeni lb grow. •• 


salary of £9,957 he supports a wife and 
two children. The last Thursday In 
October was pay day when he got 
seven months backpay from the 1984 
salary award. By Saturday November 
10 there was exactly £84 in his so|e 
bank account. The cost of getting to 
school is a constant wony. 

Future salary prospects for teachers 
look even bleaker since the Govern- 
ment controls the purse and now wonts 
to control teachers with strict condi- 
tions, of service so that the only 
Industrial protest open would be strike 
action. . 

Teachers arc not like the miners who 
live In compnct communities and sup- 
port each other. Teachers live os 
individuals where neighbours might, 
well be hostile either /because ofln- 
covcnicnco to. themselves or a genuine 


but there arc also a growing number of' ; Neither method ■ is satisfactory. • 
drill examinations to be timetabled, - At present, the pupils who are nlost 
leaching time Tor pupils ond staff, is affected are those who have been 
lost. In some cases, external modera- entered folp mixture of CSE and GCE 
tors arc required, whose own classes' .subjects r especially those who have 
are m turn disrupter). -. < f " ’• . ' bben doiiblW-entered.' The bulk of the 

■ Rarely ate large number) of pupils written CSE exams begin soon,i after 


my surplus and his need came to light 
in the course of the conversation. • 

In another case, an article of mine 
which appeared in another journal on 
another topic referred to “books lan- 
guishing on my shelves", a reader in 
another area made enquiries and a 
deal was done. There may perhaps be 
some scope here for the advertisement 
columns of 77ie TES or even Exchange 
and Marti 

The second problem perhaps lies in 
the possibility of abuse, l doubt 
whether our employing authorities 
would view with equanimity our selling 
of any of the expensive capital equip- 
ment, such as tape recorders and 
projects, which were lavished upon us 
in the earlier years of plenty. 

What I am advocating, then, is not a 
walk around the school, notebook in 
hand, deliberately seeking out the 
most lucrative items for sale. Rather, I 
am suggesting that a great deal of 
mutualneip could be- given if more of 
us were to spend a few minutes looking 
out materials for which we genuinely 
have no further use. Shake off the 
dust, find a thrifty buyer and your 
surplus could be turned into a much- 
needed supplement to your capitation. 


Michael J. Smith is head of modern 
languages at Noadswood Comprehen- 
sive School, Dibden Purlieu, Hamp- 


strip of Gopal's adventure. Steven asks 
me to play them the rest of the Punjabi 
tape while they’re working. "It’ll give 
us the right atmosphere,” ne says. No 
persuasion like a teacher's own words. 

Jussbinder is the cenfre of whispered 
requests. “Which one said he could 
stick the skeleton together?” 

At the end of the lesson, he comes 
out to my table. “You know, miss, Asif 
understood the story too. He can 
speak Punjabi as well as his own 
language." 

The othes have all gone. It’s too late 
to do more than praise Asif for the 
accurate but lively interpretation of 
the story he shows me. 

Not long after, I put the book and 
the casettcs (English and Punjabi) in 
the school library for general loan. 
Asif is the first borrower. 

“Punjabi or English cassette?" a . 
librarian asks. “Or both?" 

“Punjabi," he says proudly. 


Sheila Crawford leaches at Banbury 
School, Oxfordshire Tales from India 
by Raiarani is published by Mantra 
Publishing at £4.95. 


jy held belief that children were being 
harmed. 

Teachers had their right to indepen- 
dent arbitration removed and this led 
to the bitter unrest of the 1984 claim. 
Even after arbitration they only got 5 
per cent. The odds are that. In future, 
teachers would not strike for only 2 per 
cent more; and that they would be 
forced to accept each year the percen- 
tage wage Increase which the Govern- 
ment decided was the rate for public 
sector. 

In .1985 that will be 3 per cent - 
probably much lower than inflation 
and even lower than the eventual 
national average pay. Teachers might 
well find (heir salary eroding at about 4 
per cent compound interest year after 
year once they are bound by contract. 

Not only that, but to advance 
through the ' salary scales teachers 
would be rigorously assessed every 
year; and every teacher failing to 
advance would represent a saving to 
the wages bill.. .* 

.. Without safeguards to their salaries, 
it is only a matter of time before the 
teachers' enthusiasm is crushed. There 
isn’t much else for! them in teaching. 


John Pease Is head of Winhersh County 
Primary School, ■ Wokingham, a 
teacher representative on Berkshire's, 
education committee and county secret- 
\f the National Association of Head 
hers . •. • / •. •' . '• 


Mixed is 
beautiful 


LIAM DWYER 


Schools often create vertical groups w 
mixed-age classes in response tofauirw 

mile Rut in IQ7B U.r UnU.h.i. 




New Zealand, I find these conclusions 
difficult to accept. In our school of 135 
pupils ranging in age from 5 to 17 
years, it is necessary to group pupils ol 
different class levels anaages together. 
The school has operated In this wqy for 
102 years and can look back with 
considerable pride at the achievements 
of pupils. We do not look upon com- 
posite classes as a disadvantage. 

Two years ago, we freely opted to 
extend the range of age groups com- 
bined together by creating two parallel 
classes. These each have a 4 to 5 yean 
age range. This was not done because 
of falling pupil numbers - the roll b 
actually increasing - but because we 
felt the educational needs of pupils 
could be met better. 

By grouping the pupils as a whole we 
came up with six attainment groups, 
numbers 1 , 3 and 6 forming one class 
and groups 2,4 and 5 the other. 

Two parallel classes enabled the 
teachers concerned to work closely 


together, planning topics and activities 
together and so providing professional 1 
support for each other. 


As many of the children at IhlS) 
school come from large families they 
are comfortable with older and youn- 
ger age groups. 

Teachers at our school have hud 
experience in a wide range of class 
levels. When a position is advertised, : 
it is stated that the teacher must he 
prepared for any class level. 

We believe that composite dais 
grouping can have both educational, 
and social learning advantages for 

S Is. Increased self-sufficiency and 
pendence in learning are daily 
requirements in this setting as are the 
important social skills of cooperation, 
consideration and tolerance of others. 

So are composite classes an unfor- 
tunate necessity, In which pupils’ per- 
formance can suffer7 Or are they 
stimulating social environments that 
can enhance children’s learning and 
thus to be promoted? 

Clearly, they can be either - depend- 
ing on the teacher. But surely teachen 
in small rural schools do not have a 
monopoly on the skills necessary for 
multiclass teaching. Teachers are re- 
sponding creatively each day to many 
new demands. They adapt rapidly to 
the changes in curriculum which often 
involve radical shifts in teaching styles. 

In the teachers, we have the poten- 
tial to cope with this change. The 
resources of educational research, 
teacher training and in-service retrain- 
ing could have been brought to bear on 
this task. Instead the 1978 HMl’i. 
report effectively closod the door. 


Liam Dwyer Is On a year’s exchange 
teaching in Cumbria ' 
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time,' the QCSE examination time- 
table,- including orals and practicals. 
should begin as late as possible, prefer- 
ably, at; the start of June.' This would 
give two-and-a-half 1 terms in the fifth 
year, free from exams. . . 

With fewer examination boards and 


■ Rarely are large number) of pupils Awitten C$E exams begin soon,! after , With fewer examination boards and 

missing from a particular lesTOh. : In-‘ , Easter, This isalso the time of the final one System, such a streamlining of the 

stead, there Is k steady trickle of ; rtlici a) weeks. In the classroom for the timetable would be both feasible add 


stead, Iherc Is h steady ' trickle of ; crucial weeks In the classroom for the timetable would be both feasible irtd 
absentees; spread oyer several weeks. ; , P ^Vdl candidates. Yet those who are ; teheflcial. Aiiy increase in the amount 

Whe|i new work is to be Introduced the lit- most need pf : last-minute; help and, 0 f papers, Morals and, practicals In each 

^eacher Is faced with a dilemma. Either reyisioh-j the bproefrllnq pupils;*- are ^ subject would complicate an already 
wait, until there is a full Class, thus ■ ■ sitting other pxpmihat|ons. It ii those overcrowded year; , 
holding back (hose pupils who are ' PMpfia who should benefit from the one r . - ■ -n — - — - 

present; or go ahead with the lesson examination System. Colin Insole teaches English at Bltteme 

And, heln. the,, others . to catch, un, I . To increase the amount of classroom. * Park Comonhensli*. Souihnmoion- . 
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Own goals 


by Edward Blishen 


The Art of Autobiography In 19lh and 20th 
Century England. By A O J Cocksliut. 

Yale £10.95; 0 300 03235 8. 

Of Boswell: “He reads himself like a man reading 
an exciting thriller and stopping his ears as he 
says: ’Don’t tell me what happens next.’ " Of 
Bertrand Russell: “He is offering us, as it were, 
the heart of Shelley, the brain of Newton and the 
irony of Gibbon: and he will go on ringing the 
changes so that we are never able to mistake one 
aspect for (he whole." Of Edwin Muir: "At times 
he reveals what he was . . . without awareness, 
like a man passing on u folded message." 

This is a work of scholarship in which all the 
insights have about them that sort of freshness. In 
many respects it is difficult to imagine a better or 
more enjoyable study of the subject: which is 
autobiography carefully distinguished from 
memoirs. There is a sense in which the discussion 
seems to carry Mr Cockshut, learning as he goes, 
towards a set of conclusions as to the nature of the 
best autobiographies: though, when wc look 
back, wc sec that he has known from the 
beginning what they were. Self-understanding is 
importQnl: he is cool about those who leave all the 
work to their readers. There should be "a leading 
idea, a pattern strong in its simplicity, but 
endlessly hospitable in receiving detail." The 
voice in which the tale is told should dearly be the 
voice you’d expect the hero of the tale to have. 
The reader - he points out and also demonstrates 
- has a special role to play, since he must 
remember that an autobiogr&pher is attempting 
the impossible: to treat of himself with entire 
fairness. It will be necessary to dash in from time 
to time, crying: "Ah, but looked at from another 
angle ..." 

He admires, especially, Russel, Ruskin, New- 
man, and makes the grounds of his admiration 
beautifully clear. All of them, in a sense (and not 
the conventional one), are heroes of autobiogra- 
phy: knowing what (hey are about, they somehow 
make of their experience a tale that illuminates 
more than itself. As one of the epigraphs for his 
book Mr Cockshut quotes Roy Pascal: “It is 
misleading to talk of the ‘self-love’ of autobiog- 
raphers: most of us love ourselves too dearly to be 
autoblographers.” In the end, in other words, it is 
a brave art; and the exercise is to identify those 
whose courage has led to valuable results. 

If there is cause for dissatisfaction with a 
marvellously lively book (which necessarily treats 
largely of childhood, and idiosyncratically treats 
of religious conversion), it arises from moments 
when Mr Cockshut’s sympathy fails, rather 
dramatically. It is difficult to see why he intro- 
duced brief wintry accounts of autobiographies by 
Winifred Foley and Neville Cardus in order to be 
so blank about them. Even his language changes. 
“We . see," he observes, suddenly the stiff 
academic, “how poverty and dose propinquity to 
parents and siblings stripped the grandeur snd 
mystery from the parental office." In a contemp- 
tuous account of Stephen Spender’s World Within 
. World , he speaks of "characteristic homosexual 
insouciance": and our response may include 
uncertainty as to whether this is to be taken as 
characteristic of Spender, or of homosexuals. 
Again, not much liking a book by n daughter of 
Bertrand Russell, he praises her for discerning , 
that "the people whom Russell attacked as 
privilege!) were, as a rule, less well-born, less 
able, less successful and less' rich than himself. 
She has stumbled on a classic paradox of political 
radicalism . .. . But If there is such a paradox, it 
clearly cannot be illustrated by the case of a man 
who was so well-born, able, successful and rich 
that almost anyone he attacked would be bound 
to have less of those qualities than himself. And 
when It comes to H G Wells, distaste proves to be 
altogether the enemy of critical commonsense: 
for tp, the frostiest judgment It must seem plain 
nonsense to decry the author of Kipps and The 
History of Mr Polly as “an extremely feeble 
imitator of Dickens". 

The oddity , perhaps not so odd . being (hat Into 
a wonderfully interesting discussion of auto- 
biography, Mr Cockshut has, willy nilly, ■ im- 
planted an oblique autobiography of his own: ; 

I -have sadly 1 to add that, at a time when poor 
1 prodpretrdfftgtsgtih'arailymofe'eVitfetif than’ ever 
It was, this is the worst example I’ve encountered 
in a book from a university press. 
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Funding of the Arts In Europe. Edited by John 
Myerscough. ' 

Policy studies Institute £4.50 inc. postage. 

It comes as something of a surprise to discover 
how little detailed, research has been carried out 
into the sources of art funding in this country, and 
almost no serious attempt has been made, so far, 
to collate and compare similar information from 
other countries In Europe. The Policy Studies 
Institute has done something to make good these 
omissions and the Eighth Report of the House of 
Commons Select Committee for Education, Sci- 
ence and the Arts. Public and Prime Funding of 
the Arts (1981/1982), contains a mine of useful 
information. Now wc have this additional collec- 
tion of essays and reports, Funding of the Arts In 
Europe, edited by John Myerscough, which 
attempts, for the first time, to set the problem In & 
European context and to make some attempt at 
. reasoned quantification and analysis. 

Commissioned from a number of civil servants 
and researchers from eight European countries, 
his slim volume Is the fruit of a research workshop 
on the Financing of Cultural Policy, held in 
Munich, in November 1983, under the auspices of 
the Council for Cultural Cooperation or the 
Council or Europe, and justly claims to represent 
. “the fullest available description and analysis'©/ 
the funding of the arts in Europe, the relevant 
administrative structures and related national 

policies". . ; ; ...... . 

1 The first thing thnt needs to be said is that the | 
experience, in Britain, of rising costs and declin- 
ing budgets, appears to be shared by other 
European countries. One of the essential differ- 
! . slices, howpver, may be the relatively modest role 
that' we assign to. the ®rts in |VUblic'lifii Arid, Id 1 
consequence, the excessively modest .funds that 

■a ylmmlrinmnnl ' Afi'thlt Hnflh 


by Henry Meyric Hughes 

makes abundantly clear, we lag far behind our 
neighbours, in tliis respect, and the editor has not 
shrunk from the task of trying to quantify the gap. 
-When due allowance is made for the differences 
in public accounting, it would appear, from the 
most recent figures available, that France, West 
Germany, Austria and Sweden were all spending 
three or four times as much as Britain on the 
promotion of the arts, and (hat even the Italians 
outperformed us by a comfortable margin, de- 
spite the colossal burden of maintaining their 
cultural heritage. Most strikingly, public expendi- 
ture on the arts in Franco reached a level of £22.55 
per head of population in 1982, as against £5.80 
per head in this country for 1981/19R2, and by 
then expenditure by the localities hod already 
outstripped the contribution of the Ministry of 
Culture. 

The response to the crisis in funding has varied, 
according to local circumstance and historical 
tradition, but there is surprising agreement on 
four mnin strategies: almost everywhere, the 
search lias been intensified far outside funding, (n 
counterbalance the. shrinking supply of public 
funds; even in- countries with centralized admini- 
strative structures, such as France, there has been 
a growing willingness to devolve executive ra- 
sp onsi blit y and encourage the growth of local 
initiative; "fresh justification hos been provided 
for the arts as ini industry, attracting tourism und 
providing employment; and new inctbpds of 
accounting have been Introduced, along with die 
paraphernalia of modern management techni- 
ques. 

Paradoxes obou ltd , o f course, and these arc not 
always revealed by the bald statistics- The search 
for alternative funding has- led, ln ; France and 
• Italy, to unlikely Alliances ihehVeen^capItnlisfo and 

•* thti'pro^dssl^Left^raxiMruxisiiuirt.tOciicour-- 

! age sponsorship can sometimes amount to un 
effective removal of cantriil oyer the way that 


public funds arc spent, for public purposes; a 
policy of devolution is likely to backfire, if the 
localities are unwilling to take on their share of 
responsibilities and if political factionalism 
("LotizzaziDne") undermines the strength and 
autonomy of existing institutions. However, the 
essential message remains the same: that the arts 
.will obtain the level of support (hat they deserve, 
only when ii is recognized that, they are an 
essential part of the fabric of society, and that 
they can no longer remain immune from the 
political realities of mass unemployment and 
economic restraint. 

The authors of these documents show.t hat they 
dearly understand the need to speak a language 
which will moke sense to the politicians and 
legislators, on whom the arts depend ; for. their 
prosperity, Nowhere is thlsmorc apparent than in 1 
the contribution of Herr Peter Nestler, who is 
himself responsible for defending cultural ex-: 
pendilurc in ibe Inrgc state of Nordrhein-West- 
falen, and offers, a fund of practical, down-to- 
cnrlh advice. 

One topic which is scarcely touched on here is 
the important role of international culm ral rela- 
tions, nnd it is left to one of the Swiss contributors 
to comment that "The nrts have indeed become 
intemntionni to the point whore the vitality of a 
nation’s life depends largely on the extent of its 
international exchanges in Ihc cultural field". It is 
greatly to he hoped that h future study may be 
undertaken of the policies of funding cultural 
exchanges in Europii, to complement the. 
pioneering work which has been undertaken in 
■the present volume. - 

All In all. this is an invaluable publication, 
which combines a wealth or source material with, 

, enlightened critical comment. The translations. | 
:Wd t ‘bn ihVtkhble; accurate arid readable. ftlthfliet 1 
glaring exception of a repealed mts-spellingaf the 
■ French word ■"DSpartmem". 
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Hiss and 
twinkle 


The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe. 
D> C S Lewis. Aduptcd by Giya 
Robbins. Directed by Richard H Wil- 
liams. 

Westminster Theatre 

Peter Pen. By J M Barrie. Directed by 

John Calrd and Trevor Nunn. 

The Royal Shnkcspcarc Company at 
the Barbican. 

Peter Pan and Emily. By C P Taylor. 
Adapted and directed by Teddy 
Ktendl. 

The Albany Empire. Deptford. 


Among the pantos and the welcome 
David Wood revivals {The Ginger- 
bread Man is still nt the Bloomsbury 
Theatre and seasonal ihcntrc country- 
wide could be fairlv called a mngical 
Woodland) established literature 
seems to be the main inspiration for 
Christmas shows this yenr. The 
Ancient Mariner (National Theatre) 


nnd The Wizard of Enrthseu (Unicorn/ 
Arts) hnve already been reviewed on 
these pages. The Wind in the Willows 


has spawned n second drumutic 
offspring: besides the usual Toad (For- 
tune Thentre) a new musical hnsed on 
the whole story is due to open soon at 
Sadler's Wells. 

The production of The Lion , the 
Witch and the Wardrobe nt the West- 
minster sticks admirably closely to the 
original. The staging is simple but 
effective, the billowing curtains of the 
wardrobe room becoming the snowy 
WAStes of Narnia in □ technical twink- 
ling. Tension is maintained mercilessly 
with the help of convincing playing by 
Susannah Morley as the Icily impress- 
ive White Witch and Peter Clay burgh 
as Maugrim , her restlessly pacing wolf- 
servant. Aslan (Barry woolgar) is 
glamorously awe-inspiring, more a 
Billy Graham than a Christ- figure (the 

E arable of death-in-expiation followed 
y a Resurrection is clear enough, 
however) and the four children, played 
by adults, make a believable team even 
if Susan comes over as a little too 
young and lisping. 

The RSC Peter Pan , revived for the 
third Christmas, is still a feast of magic, 
comedy and pathos. Jane Carr returns 
as Wendy, investing the phrase "fright- 
fully fascinating" with childish know- 
ingness and Being the fussy little 
mother to a tee. John McAndrew as 
Peter is splendid too and Stephen 
Moore repeats his marvellous Hook. 
The children soaring with Peter 
through the open Darling window on 
the wings of Stephen Oliver's music is 
unforgettable. Let us hope that this is 
not the last we have seen of the RSC's 
Pan, in which Barrie's original inten- 
tions are so lovingly recreated. 


The day has Purely gone when Peter 
Pan could be written, off as cosy. 
Middle class' it remains, however. 
Peter Pan and Emily , redressing, the 
balance, takes the boy who wouldn't 
grow up into a black South London 
single parent family where Emily 
(Jaye Williamson) has been forced by 
circumstances to grow up prematurely: 
She arid Peter (Helen Crocker) set out 
with her ybuncer brother and two 
live-wire toys, Sindy Doll (Beverley 
Michaels) arid Acton Man (Nick. 
Bdrnett) to seek her lost childhood. It 
is hr attractive, idea which doesn't 
quite como.’bff because . thq quest 
cpniibt reach a satisfactory conclusion 
and ; because the political content is 
often directed at adults. There is no! 
easy escape for Emily, but there is 
niagic along the way. The theatre hiss 
been tronsforriied by Free Form into 
a n, exciting .environment with ropes 
arid Jungle plants, stars. and 6 ship’s 


■ prow, the playing area being* two 

r.‘ crisscrossing catwalks Which quarter. 
. the audience. ; ' 1 . 

■ If the Hbok/Smee scenes have be- 
come h little solf-lndulgcnt, there is 
genuine audience participation as tJiii 
story is told around £ntf above the. 
'children. Hook (Jimmy Hnrktishin) is 
hlssflblc arid reassuring by turns arid 
Spirit (versatile Bill Monks) looks like 

; a disconcerting cross between Gfendhi 
I arid A If Garnett. The aerial acrobatics, 

: -^mwnjy.by Pan.'ane thrilling in their own 
righti sts production 'Should have 
:corivinced first-lime theatre goertf that.’ 
Jive theatre lias a good deal to offer,.. 
IhiitcQnnot be confined to a television: 
\screep ■ ■■• 

i Heather Ndll 



Our common culture 


Robin Buss on the highs and lows of Christmas television 


No one drank too much, no one told 
the kids to stop making a nuisance of 
themselves, no one asked: “What’s 
happened to Anne?” The reception 
after Prince Harry's christening was a 
decorous occasion and a lesson to us all 
in those standards of behaviour and 
tolerance which were one of the 
themes of the Queen's Christmas Day 
broadcast. It may be different In the 
drawing rooms at Windsor when the 
cameras aren't watching, it hardly 
matters. The Royal Family, at this 
time of year, is part of the miniature, 
ideal world that television offers as its 
contribution to the survival of the 
Christmas spirit. 

Back in the real world, the lonely, 
the sick, the unemployed, one-parent 
families and households on the brink 
of divorce are still with us, death, war 
and intolerance continue and even the 
fortunate have to cope with the normal 
traumas of the time .possibly including 
Emu at Christmas, Christmas Blankety 
Blank and another dose of Maty 
-Popplns. No wonder so many people 
top themselves at this time of year. 
Scrooge's avarice may do its bit to- 
wards decreasing the surplus popula- 
tion, but the conspicuous jollity of his 
nephew also helps. 

As H M Quinn, milkman, wishing 
oil his customers, white, black ana 
gold-top, a merry Christmas and peace 
and prosperity In the coming year, 
Ronnie Barker neatly caught the spirit 
of the event and together the Two 
Ronnies managed, m a courtroom 
scene of less than 10 minutes, to 
parody every television game show 
you could imagine, from What's My 
Line, through Mastermind, Call My 
Bluff, Give Us a Clue and It's a 
Knockout, to The Price Is Right. Like 
most of their humoUr, it worked 
because Ihe pace and timing were 
Impeccable and because they know 
their audience. Not that it's hard to 
-know. Forget literature, painting, 
music, politics. The one subject that ‘ 


everyone understands is television, 
which is why so much of its humour is 
self-referential. In a country of several 
languages, many dialects and diverse 
histories, it is the nearest thing we have 
to a shared culture. The formula for 
Mastermind is as much part of the 
national consciousness as the form of 
the limerick. And, as televiewers, we 
belong to a closed society like the 
Army or a club in St James's. 

Christmas is the time when the 
formulas come into their own. Frag- 
mentary survivals from the non-tele- 
visual portion of British culture are 
enrolled to bolster up the seasonal 
spirit, Christianity, carols, Santa Claus 
and crackers. But in the main what the 
television companies rely on as they 
plan their schedules over Christmas 
week is the special edition or revival, 
to be consumed with the same disre- 
gard for health and normal diet as 
Christmas pudding. It would hardly be 
Christmas if you could turn on the box 
without seeing some “personality”, 
banned from your front room on every 
other day of the year, making a fool of 
himself or herself in honour of the 
season. 

There are compensations. As well as 
James Bond, M Popplns and the 
annual (ttsualLyinferior) version, of A 
Christmas Carol, there are some excel- 
lent films. Funny and Alexander, 
allegedly Bergman's last and certainly 
one of his best, turns out to be ideal for 
the time of year, starting and ending 
with the Ekdahl family Christmas ana 
affirming the values of tolefence and 
affection and family life with as much 
conviction and a good deal more 
energy than the Queen's Speech. 
BBC2 showed it on December 23, 29 
and 30, in its television version, and as 
far as I am concerned they can show it • 
again next year and the year after. 

Then there were the classic movies: 
Jour de Fite (C4), Limelight (BBC2), 
Some Like It Hot (BBC1), The Third 
Man (BBC2) and so an. Nothing to 


complain about there, and if the video 
is working you can get on with opening 
your presents, sleeping off your sea- 
sonal over-indulgences or making a 
once-yearly visit to your cousins' while 
the machine captures the film for later 
viewing. There was also Airplane / 
(LTV, Boxing Day), which Is Holly- 
wood doing for the disaster movie 
what the Two Ronnies did for televi- 
sion. It came at a moment when this 
family really needed it, and we have 
been quoting episodes to each other 
ever since, to the irritation of visiting 
friends or relatives. Did you see the 
look on the stewardess’s face , . .? 
Well, never mind. The film was not 
that funny. It’s just that Louis, Claudia 
and i, having shared the occasion, 
belong to an exclusive club and its 
membership is closed, for ever. 

The' season of goodwill is also the 
season of ghouls, ghosts and ghastly 
murder, allsuitably stylized. It must be 
to do with the long nights and uncom- 
fortable weather. “Can’t we 'ave an 
'oliday from all this blood and death?” 
asked a character In The Big H (BBC2, 
Boxing Day), Tony Harrison and 
Dominic Muldowney’s music-drama. 
Using 25 pupils of Woodklrk High 
School, and written in rhyming cou- 
plets with a good deal of alliteration, 
this started as a nice allegory on the 
Massacre of the Innocents with three 
teachers (played by Barrie Rutter, 
June Watson and Jim Carter) taking 
turns as Herod, but ending os the 
Three Wise Men (Persons?). There 
was some good use of children’s paint- 
ings of tne massacre, some clever 
dialogue and pointed references to 
"kiddfcidq", “kid-killing skills” and 
the Grand Child Eliminator (OCE). 
But there were too many targets, from 
to Standard English and even the 
motto of the City of Leeds (Pro Rege et 
Lege) where the story was set. By the 
end, the message of the teacher taught 
and the deplorable effects of what we 
call education, was lost - If that was the 


message. 

Janey Preser's Angels in the Annut 
(BBC1 , Christmas Eve) was ratherks 
ambitious and better focused. It aho 
used a large cast of children (fm 
Ladypool Primary School, Birmiaf- 
ham) to dramatize the conflict be 
tween a traditional teacher (Slobhu 
McKenna) and a head (Alfred Molind 
who is determined tnat the sebod 
Christmas show will get away from Ik 
nativity play of other years and demo* 
strate the “relevance' 1 of the Christas 
message. “We're doing it differed) 
this year . . . Everyone's going to hart 
a part and the nice thing is that nooneV 
going to be more important tta 


going to be more important tbn 
anyone else." This involves improve 
tion and using Superman, Sptderreia 
and Batman os the Three wise Mei: 


A lesson in history 


Land of Hope arid Glory. 
Options Limited. 


Getting information and ideas across 
in ways , that will be fully grasped, 

. stimulating thought is ;the constant 
quest of education > Options is a theatre 
company which knows how to com- 
municate to maximum effect. Afjmil 1 - 
tcdly they choose their audiences - . 
they play to girls arid women only-' 

In Ladd tif Hope and Glory, pre- 
sented to; the 13 to 15-year-olds of. 
Stoke Newington School, ILEA, last 
, ; week, Elsa (Jan Blake) arrives from 
Jamaica at- the digs 0 f her cousin ..Perla 


(Dorothy Brown) who "has been here 
.Tor four years and them stjll don' stop . 
surprising.me yet”. She finds Perla 
. much changed, wearing a straight wig 
. arid a. mask of makeup recommended 
by her white friend and neighbour . 
, (Victoria Georgq), 

Shades of ‘’Motherland” arid played 


rather too slowly^ but the corhplexitles 
of the situation are clearly brought out. 
Especially when Perla send$ Elsa off 
for a job as d machinist and the 
supervisor (Christie Jsleil) employs her 
instead as a cledrieri Tnere-s now a 
double renj to pay $0 Perla implores 
/Elsa to accept the ' job,' Whereupon 
Elsa demands of the audfcnce what to 
do. • : \\ 

There follows ah extraordinary pro- 
cedure of “hot-seating”: Soon the 
supervisor was! being directly chal- 
lenged. Staying in this unsympathetic 
role alibis point must be difficult, but 
it seemed to me that all the performers 
Were riot oply. skilled at dealing with 
the uproar and 'anger, but j^ad heard 
the questions before. What, was im- 
pressive wqs how their audience Was 
stimulated ■ to . articulate • for. the first 
time the questions salient tq, racism. 
They identified the supervisor’s; be- 
havihurris racist Aqdjised l lip. word not 
as an epithet -.but in an argued ind' 


•• accurate way. 

Perla was exhorted to be herself and 
not what she believed white people 
wanted heir to be and finally both white 
' women, maintaining their roles to the 
■ bitter end, were told by black and 
•..white, girls What they might do to 
,; change their attitudes. ■ 

..Asa lesson in anti-racism this pre- 
;.sentatioii is a resounding success. It' 
scores high al$a as a valid entertain- 
ment and a .lesson in history - an 
I mformaribn pack! Is provided to sup- 
port follow-up work. Yet this group of 


“Will they be wanting camels?" Mon 
importantly, it means disappointing 
for Rakshanda who has been promised 
the part of Mary, only to find that a 
the interests of democracy her stairm* 
role has been reduced to a walk-ap- 
“Don't be ridiculous! Mary and Josq® 
wouldn't have a motorbike and-i 
sidecar. They have to arrive on we 
bus." In the end, thanks to soae 
creative improvisation by the . cast, 
everyone Is happy. 

Following The Big H, my vld» 
recorded what proved to be the W 
word In Christmas television: » 9 o» 
show about television of quite uitbellw 
able inantily In which the losing team 
was consoled with a prize of television 
licence stamps. After that ,1 hope they 
knew where to put them. The wmraj* 
Were then confronted with an "expert - t 
team, composed of three televiaoa 
quizmasters, Including Nicholas 1 Ptf' 
sons. It was too muefi. Remembtf*} 
the Queen’s Invitation to imitate^ 
child’s readiness to Forgive"; I 
ed off. There are times when I 
television would utterly devour what it 
so often feeds off. Its offerings 
festive season are not always contn> 
dye to charity and goodwill* . 

Among this week’s 
contributors: 5 

Edward Blishen's latest book is Second 
Skin (Hamish Hamilton) ' . . ' 

Henry Meyric Hughes is director of tne . 
Visiting Arts Unit, British Council- 


wnenibelr. grant does. 1984 tnay have 
been the.QLC’s Anti-Radst year, but. 

• positive and; effective initiatives like 

; Options tyjllj be heeded in our schools 
: for years to| come. . ; \ 

; . Gillian Klein 

• Contact Claire -Hyde on 01-5360227 for 


Stephen Barber on . 
books about adoption 
and fostering; Jessica 
Saraga surveys the 
current field of world- 
history textbooks. 
Kerry Downeson j . 
current exhibitions of 
architecture,.^ wfi*?, 
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Literary competition 


LINGO 

a Christmas competition 


Competition No 58. Report by Chary- 
bdls. 

Invited to compose a Christmas story 
appropriate to 1984, competitors re- 
sponded with their customary gusto 
and ingenuity, whether deploying 
Dickensian originals in new guises or 
inventing characters all their own. The 
most popular impersonator of Scrooge 
was (surprise, surprise) MrsT. Chary- 
bdis must confess that he is himself no 
great lover of the lady; but as there is 
already a competition where a regular 
weekly Thatcher-bash seems almost de 
rigueur, she will go untrounced in 
these columns lor once. Jock 
Whiteside, however, wins a £4 con- 
solation prize for a splendidly sus- 
tained and cxcoriative pastiche of the 
great opening paragraphs of Bleak 
House, in which she comes in for quite 
a pummelling. In true Pickwickian 
spirit, I commend everyone this 
month, and especially pruisc Michael 
Blrt, E J Elwin, Carol Hall, Phil 
Cnrradicc, Janet Dear, Gerard Ben- 
son. Audrey Bradshaw, N Warburton, 
Michael J Smith and D A Prince, who 
all came within a Santa's whisker of 
winning one of the £12 prizes, which, 
after muchpondering, I award to Peter 
Norman, Rex Harley and V Ernest 
Cox. 

Drizzle. The metropolis lay drenched 
in an ocean of drizzle. Drizzle oozed its 
way into the festive fairly-lights and 
short-circuited them. Drizzle dribbled 
down the noses of carol-singers, mnk- 
ing them sing out of tunc. Drizzle 
misted up the spectacles, extinguished 
the pipe, and permeated through to 
the neck of Mr Jollyfellow ns he 
blithely approached the sole vendor of 
Christmas trees who hud not been 
driven from the streets by Ihe soul- 
destroying drizzle. 

“Compliments of the season, my 
good man,” boomed that irrepressible 
gentleman. “Uncommonly mild 
weather we me enjoying for late 
December!” 

"Mild it may be," sniffed the trades- 
man mutinously, "but it ain’t entirely 
to the taste of us street wendors. sir. 
Cold we can cope with, but this vet . . . 
It’s werry haggaravBtin', an' no mis- 
take." 

“Fie upon your unseasonable carp- 
ing!” cned Mr Jollyfellow. “Now, 
deliver me up one of your finest 
one-and-sbtpenny trees - a bosky, 
dark-green specimen, if you please, 
whose verdant and symmetrical bran- 
ches will bear the heaviest of baubles. 
A fully-festooned Christmas tree is a 
joy to behold, is It not?" : ' 

"Dunno abaht that," replied his 
interlocutor, dragging forth a spindly, 
predominantly brown tree whose 
youthful trunk had been sliced off and 
nailed to a block of wood. “This is my 
werry best, an' it's one pahnd fifty a 


foot.' Sorry abaht the brahn bits— they 
say it's on account of the acid rain. 

Peter Norman 

Toby Vcck shook his old head in 
wonderment. “So many observa- 
tions,” he remarked vo his companion. 
"More observations than n parcel of 
newspapers, and all in one little box." 

“Television." pronounced Alderman 
Cute with habitunl authority. "Plain 
and simple, if only you understand 
how it works. Plain and practical.” 
“Tclewision,” Toby repeated, im- 
buing the word with an uncertainly 
inconceivable to _ the self-confident 
gentleman at his side. “I cannot deny 
Its convenience: both to tell us the 
news and how we should interpret it. 
Yet, for all that, it goes against the 
grain, for should a man not develop his 
own opinions?” 

“Opinions! Parliament is right; tele- 
vision is informed. There is no need for 
opinion." 

Such an assertion of plain truth 
should have drawn assent from the 
most sceptical listener, yet Toby's 
brow was disfigured still by an unwar- 
ranted frown. “And you say,” lie 
ventured, “that whole famines sit 
around the tclewision on Christmas 
Day?” 

“Indeed so. Then they will not only 
be informed; they will find themselves 
entertained, and all in the privacy of 
their own houses. No need to go out; 
no need to dance in the company of 
strangers; no need to share - " ! 

“Bui Christmas of all times." 

The Alderman mude no response. 
He hud switched to CecTax. The purple 
and yellow computcr-scrinr flushed its 
seasonal message: FILMS - 7.15 
BBC1 - A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
SCROOGE LEARNS THE REAL 
MEANING OF CHRISTMAS. 

Toby Veck smiled, and a century of 
festive lights twinkled in his eyes. 

Rex Harley 

“Christmas is so reliable. Every De- 
cember, in it comes, open armed. 
Never fails." Mark Hash chuckled at 
the predictability of its all. “A gift from 
Goa," he said. “And we can’t think 
how to use it.” 

“We could sponsor it." The beam 
from an upllghter caught Pattie's con- 


haslcs" he said. “What" is Christmas 
really about?" 

“Jesus Christ!” replied Pattic, 
"Money of course." 

“Of course. And unless wc help 
coursclvcs to large amounts wc shall 
not he having a merry little one.” 

Paltic rolled over, grabbed her pad 
and fibre-tip and drew quickly. 
“What’s that? she asked Mark. 

“A bottle." 

"Correct. And what's in it?” 

"Booze?" 

“Or cheap plonk. Right, what's it 
called?" 

“’Tell me.” 

Pattie sketched a label and filled in 
the letters. 

"MERRY" shouted Mark. “Pattie, 
you’re all skill I” 

"Wc register ’Me ny’ as a trade mark 
and charge a royalty to use the name.” 

"Oh Pattic. I'm getting your Christ- 
ntns message. A thousand million 
cards und every one says 'Have a 
Merry Christmas'. You clever girl." 

Mark reached for a phone. 

V Ernest Cox 

Competition No 59. Set by Scylln 
We thought you might like to start the 
New Year with a harder task than 
usual. May wc please have up to 150 
words of the opening of a modern 
detective story by Jane Austen, Tho- 
mas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling or D H 


This is the final week in our six-part 
competition -with book tokens worth 




Lawrence. Closing dute January 16. 




Winners will be those competitors 
who have successfully -or most nearly 
successfully - completed Ports l to 4, 
and arc adjudged to have submitted 
the best answers to Parts 5 and 6, which 
will be assessed on the basis of plausi- 
bility, inventiveness, und wit. 

There will be first, second and third 
prizes of book tokens for £5(1, £30 and 
£20 respectively, and 10 further £10 
tokens awarded on the basis, if neces- 
sary, of a draw from among all those 
who score full marks in Parts I to 4. 

Entries for all six parts must be 
submitted to Linda Bartlett, LINGO 
Competition. The TES , Priory House, 
St John's Lane, London EClM 4BX. 
The dosing date is Jnnuary 18. 

The Editor will not be nblc to enter 
into correspondence with individual 
competitors, and will not undertake to 
return entries; his decision will be 
finul. 

Part 6 

All that Jabberwocky 

It's far Irom easy to devise a satisfying new 
word. Milton did it with Pandemonium, 


"ihe high Capital of Satan and his Peers”; 
but Ihe most prolific linguistic inventor was 


who gave us such marvellous creations as 
Jabbarwock, galumph, frabloua, bur- 
ble, and chortle. 

You are asked to Invent new words to 
describe two of thefollowlngand to provide 
each of your inventions with an etymology 
and pronunciation. 

(a) an acquaintance with a handshake 
like a wet fish. 

(b} a day or plan that starts promisingly . 
but turns Into an unmitigated dis- 
aster. 

<c) a person who, when ha {or she) 
makes a faux pas cannot seem to 
extricate himself cleanly with an 
apology but Invariably plunges 
deeper and deeper into the mire 
with explanations of "what he really 
meant'. 


A IB: Aj some diligent readers quickly 
spotted, there were Mi'o misprints in onr 
setting of Part 4: CLEET should have 
read GLEET, and TRAILS should 
have read TRAIL. 

We apologize for this unfortunate 
intrusion by the anarchic Spirit of 
Christmas. 


tacr lens Bndher eye sparkled. j 
“Pattie, my dear little adman's de- i 
light, you can't sponsor Christmas. It’s 
not something people go to. it just 
happens. Snooker you can sponsor. 
Christmas you can’t. Try again." 

. Pattie stretched. Tin exhausted.” 
she said. “Let’s sleep on it." 

"Sleep! It’s the end of January. 
Christmas is upon us." Mark beckoned 
Pattie to join nim where he lay on the 
denim carpeted floor of the Creative 
Suite of Flash Promos pic. “Back to 



No easy answers 


Home and Away t , 

Belgrade TIE Company, Wttlev 
Abbey Comprehensive School, 
Coventry. 

This programme; for “young people, 
teachers and parents”, is goirig into 
Coventry senior schools for one or two 
week residencies to enable staff across 
the curriculum to spend a day on the 

J iroiect with fourth or fifth year pupils 
n their personal tutor groups. There 
are also special evening performances 
for other staff, governors and parents. 

A 45-mlnule play introduces the 
David family: widowed mother, about 
to remnrry, 19-year-old son Gary 
openly homosexual, already leading 
an independent life in London, and 
16-ycah-old Clare still at school with 
vague ambitions <?f becoming a dress 
designer..; ■ 

.. What was once a close family unit, 
forged out of shared grief and recup- 
eration after the father's death and 
bnrely rocked by Gary’s admission of 
homosexuality, is now plunged into 
angry conflict by the arrival of Frank in 
the, mptheris life. Gary, preoccupied 
with : jobj .and friends in London, 
reachps an uneasy toleration but Clare 
cannot accept theS'TfcjilaiSiiife'ftfJ *5f 
her father' by a stranger and, under the 


pressure of a “family" .Christmas, 
abruptly leaves home. 

Rather choppily written with two 
many large themes squeezed into a 
brier performance time, the play is 
very much an introductory exercise. 
Afterwards the children have to “find 
out ns much as possible about each 
person" by talking to the actors in 
character. ... 

Like apprentice social workers, clip- 
board ana pencil In hand, they set 
about their task with a serious enthu- 
siasm, questioning and often challeng- 
ing the characters over aspects of their 
benaviour to one another. Rigid, nar- 
row altitudes, quickly recognized by 
the children, enmo in for the heaviest 
fire and a tolerant objectivity and often 
generosity of feeling emerged wfth 
variations of , “can’t you put up with 
him if he's making your Mum Itappy7 
being b common attitude towards 
Clare. No naive, easy solutions were 
offered and many of Ihe children’s 
comments showed maturity of under- 
stnnding, often arrived at through 
similar personal experiences - some of 
Which one or two of them tentatively 
• shared with the group. 

A 150- page, loose leaf resource pack 
offers a variety of alternatives for 

! further study 


Your nearest Rank Strahd 
representative/dealer: 


General Engineering 
Products Limited 

B Lome Street, Belfast &T9 70U. 
Telephone: . . 

Belfast (0232) 664411 

Caithness Stage & Lighting 
Limited 

22 New Street. Weiehhouse Gose. 
ftislay PA1 1YB. SiraihcWa. 
Telephone:041 -887 0949 
Northern Ught 
39-41 Assembly Streei, Leith, . 


Northern Ught 

39-41 Assemby Streei. Leith, 
Edinburgh EH&7RG. 
Tetephone:03t-W3 2383 
Sound Electronics 
Newcastle Ltd. 

201/205 tesmond Road, 

. Newastfe upon Tyne. 
TyneSWevNE2 tLA. 
telephone: Newcastle upon Tyne 
(0632)81*248 

Futurist Theatrical Hlro Ltd. 
Hoyle Head Mills. 

New Street, Earlsheaton. , 
Dewsbury. W.Toricshire WF12BJ1. 
Telephone: Dewsbury 
(0924)468183 

Midland ThwitmSenrlcfS Ltd. 

Chapel Street, HandswOrth, . 
BirtnlnghMn B21 OPA: • i' 

Telephone: 021 SM 2131 .. • ' 
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AS. Gneon & Company 
(Lancashire) Limited 

. Winchester Road, 

Haydock Laiie Industrial Estate. . 
Haydock.MerjeytideWAII 9XQ. 
Tele pho ne : Ashton-in-MakerfeW 
(0942)718347 

StagoElactric* 

12 Lower North Street, 

Exeter, Devon EX4 3ET. 

Telephone: Exeter (0392) 70498 
and at: . 

9^ Victoria Rd, 

Portwav-Avonmo uth 
Bristol BS11 9DB. ■ 
Telephone: Bristol (02V2) 827282. 

Don mar Sates 

22 Short's Gardens. Coveni Garden, 
London WC2H9AK. 

Telephone: 01*836 1801 ■ 

BrtanMyere 

Purbeck House, 

.SOBnadaste. ' 

Cufflcy, Hertfordshire 
Telephone' CuOfey (0707) 874076 


As a grand finale to our 
70th Anniversary celebrations, 
we are offering some Interesting 
deals on Rank Strand lanterns. 
To take advantage of our 
special knock-down prices, and 
for fijrtber details, contact your 
nearest Rank Strand repre- 
sentative/dealer, who's waiting 
to hear from you. 

But hurry - the offer 
closes on February 1 st 1985 ! 

• Harmony 
#Prelude ' 
" : TCSl ‘ • Minim 


7 Q» YEARS 

AT'THE:TOP! 


Rank Strand Limbed 

PO Box SI Great West Road ' 
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L, VpaW Brentford, Middlesex TW89HR 
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Facilitator versus dictator 


Post-Education Society. By Norman 
Evans. 

Croom Helm £14.95 . 7099 09195. 
£6.95. 0949 7. 


Despite its modest size, this is a 
significant book. The editor's intro- 
duction calls it "important, visionary 
and controversial" and he does not 
exaggerate - all three adjectives are 
fully justified. 

He might also have called it revolu- 
tionary, since it argues for radical 
changes in educational attitudes, prac- 
tices and structures. Traditional 
education, fashioned to meet 
nineteenth century needs is. dismissed 
as no longer suitable for our time. The 
• term “post-education society” in the 
title is impishly misleading, referring 
not to a society without education but 
to an education system very different 
from the current one. 

Traditionally, the lecturer or 
teacher directs the learning process. 
Norman Eva ns wants the lecturer to be 
largely autonomous with the eduentor 
as facilitator rather than dictator. An 
introductory nccount of modern socie- 
ty depicts the individual ns powerless 
to influence even comparatively minor 
tilings like the service lie (or she) gets 
from the local supermarket. In educa- 
tion too, the individual is up against 
impersonal organizations with inflexi- 
ble rules that intimidate and frustrate 
him. 

Although he is concerned with the 
education of adults, the author wisely 
looks at the whole educational process 
- an approach which many writers on 
child education might well copy. Ho 
believes that frustration begins early 
and that most people end their 1 1 years 


of compulsory education discouraged 
rather than encouraged and that many 
of those who go on to college and 
university end up not much less disen- 

A world 
overturned 


The Experience of Defeat: Milton and 
some contemporaries. By Christopher 
Hill, 

Faber and Faber£!2.50. 0 571 132375. 

Civil wars are nlvvays the worst kind • 
and they leave a legacy of bitterness, 
recrimination and recantation. Our 
own civil war left several waves of 
losers. The earliest were those radicals ' 
who expected something more of the 
Commonwealth than the puritan aris- 
tocracy wos willing to yield and they 
were followed by others, both before 
and after the restoration of the 
monarchy. 

Christopher Hill writes, as a kind of 
sequel to his study of Milton and his 
account of The world Turned Upside 
Down,, an absorbing history of how 
people who hod been advocates of 
spritual or political change accommo- 
dated themselves to a world which had 
overturned all their hopes. This is the 
author's mature wisdom and scho- 
larship, hill of echoes of pther historic- 
al situations, though he seldom rubs in 
the parallels and comparisons. 

Maybe it is his own eminence .that 
has persuaded His publishers to give 
him and the reader the courtesy of ., 
printing his copious notes os footnotes 
to the pages to which they refer. This is 
an immense boon with this -particular, 
hook as it enables us to savour the 
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who wire In Authority, whom the Lord 
is nowJttdgittg, or Isaac Pennington's 
A Warning ofLovefrom the Bowels of 
Life . r . . , 

Mo$es Wall wrote to Milton in 1759 
-that before liberty could be won, 



chanted. A harsh judgment, but from 
my long experience, I would say a fair 
one. 

Both the child and the adult, Evans 
argues, too often find the educational 
process increases rather than dimi- 
nishes their lack of confidence, with 
many educators failing to recognize 
that adults as well as children have 
continuing development problems and 
do not automatically become mature 
at 18 or 21 - or, I would add, 41. Such 
educators will benefit from reading the 
detailed account of adult growth and 
development which forms the second 
part or this book. 

Society itself, Evans argues, is not 
really mature, nor arc educational 
institutions which commonly fail to 
recognize the human needs or adults 
and the value of the experiential learn- 
ing they have gained from life and 
work. A case is convincingly made for 
replacing tunny formal courses by 
“learning contracts" which set out 
clearly what a student wishes to learn, 
how lic proposcs to learn It and how he 
will satisfy an academic supervisor that 
he has learned it. Although this sounds 
Stnrtingly novel, it can be seen as 
applying to other forms of study the 
procedures alrcndy commonly fol- 
lowed by students writing a thesis for a 
higher degree. 

Self-directed work is welcomed as 
filling in very well with the new 
technology ana Evans sees the student 


collected short stories and there it was. 
Writing over 70 years ago, Forster 
describes a lecturer at work. “The 

been long since ^abandmed; neither 
Vashti nor her audience stirred from 
their rooms.” The story is called The 
Machine Slops and it is a nightmare 


tion and university extramural depart- 
ments, inspired by “the great R H 
Tawney". Fair enough, but Tawncy 


technology and Evans sees the student 
as often more usefully occupied with a 
computer and floppy discs than with a 
teacher and a pile oF books. So far, so 
good; but the “visionary" aspect of the 
book sometimes gets out of hand. 
Evans happily forsees local groups of 
all kinds no longer depending on 
sparsely attended meetings in a 


sparsely attended meetings hi a 
draughty church hall, to conduct their 
business. It will all be done electroni- 
cally without their needing to move 
from their living rooms. This rang a 
bell. I looked up E M Forster’s 


Zion. 

Evans appears to a psychologist and 
offers us a skilled summary of the 
researches of many other psycholog- 
ists. We can learn a great deal from 
him, but one thing I miss is the 
understanding of human nature and 
visionary approach that derive from 
studying the arts. Theirs is a whiff of 
Gradennd in his view of education as 
largely centred on collecting and inter- 
preting facts, equipping us for action. 
For him, the crucial question a student 
should ask about the purpose of a 
course of study is: “What will I be able 
to do?” But some education is rightly 
concerned not with doing but with 
being, not with facts and skills but with 
sensibilities and character. Hence I 
think Evans dismisses too readily as a 
“silly debate" arguments about educa- 
tion and training. Some of the debates 
may be silly, but the distinction is 
important. After all, you can have 
skilled barbarians. 

It would be sad if its sub-title 
resulted in this book being read mainly 
by adult educators in the traditional 
sense. It spans the whole educational 
scene from school to university. MSC 
courses and those provided by industry 
itself and it illuminates almost every 
topic it touches on. Indeed, traditional 
adult educators (like myself) will be 
surprised to find how little their field of 
work figures in the book. It is referred 
to very Briefly but very approvingly as 
a “fine tradition" of courses provided 
by the Workers' Educational Associa- 


was teaching at the time Forster was 
writing his story and a great deal has 
happened in adult education since 
then. 

Evans wants to sec in eduention In 
general a transfer of power and influ- 
ence to the learners and his ideal is "a 
democracy of learners". That, of 
course, was the ideal of the early 
WEA, but I would say that it was and is 
(to misquote Hamlci\ n the usual way), 
more often honoured in the breach 
than the observance. Evans believes 
that adults recognize and want quality; 
but, alas, many a university extramural 
tutor would have to tell him that many 
adults just want a lecture and threaten 
to leave a course if they are pressed to 
honour their learning contract to do 
some autonomous learning by reading 
and writing. Over 30 years ago, Taw- 
ney, then President of the WEA, 
recognized and condemned this trend 
and declared that such “students'' 
should be sent packing. However, few 
adult education tutors nowadays 
would dare to follow that injunction. 

So, had Evans probed more deeply 
into this unquestionably tine tradition 
he would nave encountered some 
inconvent ient negative evidence. 
Perhaps his book should be required 
reading (if that would not be too 
“dictatorial") far adult students as well 
as their tutors? A controversial 
book, then, but one well worth arguing 
with, and you can do it without leaving 
your room . . . Nevertheless, my ex- 
perience leads me to believe it would 
be even more profitable to discuss it 
face to face with colleagues. Then we 
might see a movement towards the 
changes which the author and, to a 
large extent, this reviewer, would like 
to see. 

Roy Shaw 











The Columbia space 
shuttle, reflected In a 
puddle on the lake 
bed at Edwards A ir 
Force Base; one of 
the illustrations to 
Entering Space: An 
Astronauts 
Odyssey, by Joseph 
P Allen with Russell 
Martin (Orbls 
£15.00). Allen 
made the shuttle trip 
himself, and this 
account answers all 
the "what was it like" 
questions a reader 
might want to ask; the 
pictures arc suitably 
breathtaking. 


-wise 


Twins In the Family: A Parent's Guide, 
By Elizabeth M Bryan. 

Constable £4.95 0 094655707. £10.95, 
465560. : 

Health far a Change: the provision of 
preventive health care In pregnancy . 
and early childhood. By Sue Dowling. 
Child Poverty Action Group in Asso- 
ciation with the National Extension 
Cbllcge Jp.95. 0 903963 72 8. 

Health ' Education Resources .on 

Women's Health. 

Victoria Hodlth Authority and Pad- 
dingiohand North Kensington health.. 

, la Thorndike. Close, London .SWIG. 
£2 ? DO, 0950 9508 07 and 01J50 9511 02 

■ Twins In thp Family caters far the 
parents of.the 7,000 pairs of twins born > 
Hi Britain; each .yean It covers most 
stages from conception until the twins 
start school, and clears up, a lot of -, 
coinrhba misapprehensions, Such as 

. *■ *■ ~ r ,; , 


: the ode thnt one of the twins will be 
ipfertlle. While this i$.not the last Word 
on: the subject, it .is full of valuable 
reassurance find sensible advice. - • 

. Anyone Who has ever sat for Itopre 
on hard seats in miserable anti-natal 
; cjinics, or whp has been unable fa: get 
advide from a OP after hours, should 


. dish it under the administrator's nose. 
Though tlfa book’s concern is. With the 
seriousness ojf the mdqimlUybf health 
• care provision 1 for parents abd chil- 
dren, it m«keS positively cheerful read- 
. ing- It ispatked with examples of good 
practice round the country, Ofteh cases 
' where just i a little common' sense Has 
.- been applied to alter cxistlng-ammie- 
[, ments at no extra cost. Health duthor- 
- itles,: education departments atid social 

itfrViVM AC wVI DC ifAliln)ar4> 
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was carried out in 1979 and the 
beginning- of the 1980s. Cuts in the 
health service since then roakeeVen 
the inadequate level Of preventive 
health care the book describes seem 
positively luxurious. 

• For 'all those who teach heajth 
education for women, or who are 
looking for information on the subject, 
the, catalogue produced by the health 
education departments of two inner 
Loqdpn health .authorities will be 
Invaluable. “Health” is widely infei- 
Pceted, and the 'section on Society and 
Social Conditions covers ' everything 
from race fa housing and violence 
against wdirteri. There are the obvious 
sections op comlnori health problems, 
as well as coverage of mental health; 

work andwelfarerights.Everysectlon 
Ifcts how fa obtaip ppmphletaj videos, 
rooks, :sl|deis arid other resources;. anq 

^ st ^ or ® ar ’’ zat ^ n8 ^° 


‘Mental 

muggers’ 


Psychology and Psychotherap,. 
rent Trends and Issues. Edfwi. 
David Pilgrim. - " 

Routledge and Kegnn Paul £7.95. 

Although the stulcd purpose b&j 
this collection of papers is to daft 


mis collection ot papers is to descr& 
the present stntus of psychothem 
the overall impression from ihetaK 
of a confused cry for its rccognifa 
and understanding. David 


unu uiiucrMiinumg. unvid r'ligrriK.Dt I 
editor, sets the scene for the B ism 
of the book, on theory and predict h 
explaining that the pmjxxt'3 i 
psychotherapy is the relief ofpenaj] i 
distress. But his introductory chap \ 
to the second part, on politics, curt 
be described as jargonesque, pa 
nold, anti-psychiatric polemic -d 
Illich and lining. 

Psychiatrists are to Pilgrim i 
money-and power-mad bun (4 d 
medically-trained mental muggn. 
They are concerned to promote: % 
deprivation of liberty; tne Invalidate - 
of protest; the expropriation or self- . 
help; the mystification of problems! 
living; and the unwillingness of [tap 
ists to facilitate personal acute 
seeking In suffering.” The “psychiim . 
degradation” they perpetrate can be 
seen to result in ‘‘wavering pedes! ; 
agency": by which I think ne nuas 
tiial patients are but relatively past 
recipients of the treatments metedan : 
to them. There are a brave few, 
defy the system to practise in a wayof 
which he approves. 

The authors of the other chapteisia 
the book were originally involved it 
setting up the Psychology ad 
Psychotherapy Association as a ac- 
tive reaction "against reductknsl 
assumptions bound up with te 
ratology and sterile empiricism", W 
the psychotherapy path-finders h « 
had their problems. Some nmje- 
pathetic, aggressive types haw x- i 
cused them of merely providing stte* 

. funded friendship, and being senafa 
(unlike psychiatrists) they find It bn 
to live with the tragedies they win® 
in other people's lives. 

Several chapters attempt, at paj 
length, to nrcuo the case for ft 
impossibility or measuring the effwj 
of psychotherapy. Sraain pleas tw 
what works for one client does ad 
work for another, or that there is ® 
accounting for the effects of the awl 

on the therapist, are not impressivejw 

more thun is the slntcment that , 
cnn'tundcrstnnd psycho therapy uni® 
you have experienced it yourself. . 

Not ail the uuthors are cast in ft 
same vein, Dorothy Rowe has wtitw 
tin intriguing chnplcr on why peopfi® 
good to others and the dangers ibstj 
in ; Phlllidu Salmon takes a hnrd 
the teaching side of academic rtF*® i 
ogy; and Peter Hildebrand nw P*J 
psychotherapy neatly into its hhwrj , 
context. Thoru ore also well arguw , 
chapters on the special cases of : 
1 st therapy and tfic psychological caff 
of the physically HI. ' . • 

The difficult chapter on wha t ft 
search has shown about 1 

any, by Andrew Treacher, laisra , 
paint a clear picture as to itsefrcmK' 
riess; either In its short-or iong-'o™ 
forms. It seems that people still naw^ 
take It largely on trust that psycnoiwr , . 
apy is a “good thing”. Surely, In « 
of the present heavy expenditure* 
public money and time, some ®™ , 1 . 

accountably would be reasonable.® i 
it is for other professionals. . - • 

. It is unlikely that this collection 
hbve any effect at tilting the 
hegemony’ 1 off its perch. The 
tion is not attractive; It is mojere. 
likely that the editor's distress at peg 
being in the wrong hands. ano i% , 
no-one is listening to the, 
humanity, is likely fa be reinforefa- 

.. • Joan FreemW 


Well-organized 

Directory for the Environment: Org* 
■fixations in Britain and Ireland, 

5; by Michael J C Barker (Rb^ 
£8.95) is a handbook for thqseneW 
to contact any one of the UW ® . 

nlzations Involved in the 
human environment. Each entry 

the relevant address, aims, 

and status: ideal for tedchervre^, 
chers, librarians, .and . ^j^l) 
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Eliot 

etal 


The Waste Land. By Grover Smith. 
Allen & Unwin £15.00. 04 800015 9. 
£5.50. 800020 5. 

Thirties Poets: “The Auden Group". 
Edited by Ronald Carter. 

Macmillan Casebook £14.00. 333 
29328 2. £5.95. 29329 0. 

Of the making of books on The Waste 
Land there is, seemingly, no end. Over 
200 books and articles, including six by 
Grover Smith himself, are listed in this 
study "of the structure of the poem and 
that structure's history". Despite the 
unpretentious clarity of the author's 
style, however, this is not easy reading. 
The findings of many years* scholarly 
research compressed into 153 pages 


style, however, this is not easy reading. 
The findings of many years* scholarly 
research compressed into 153 pages 
taxes one's powers of assimilation; But 
the fruits of perseverance nre richly 
rewarding. 

Having briefly examined the rela- 
tionship of the cnrly poems to The ( 
Waste Land und ndduccd Eliot’s acs- < 
thetic from his critical writings and 
finding the same “originality of mind" , 
the same quest for objectivity as in the 
poetry, the author launches his main 
thesis in “The Making of The Waste 
Land" and “Poetic Means: Eliot and 
His Sources”. The first contains a 
detailed survey of the Facsimile' ver- 
sion, and roundly applauds Pound's 
metamorphosis or it into the 1922 text: 
“Without him this poem would have 
been impossible.” 

“The Poetic Means” illustrates 
Eliot's plunderings from his multiple 
sources, and his step by step trans- 
formation of these (his “Tradition") by 
the imposition of his “Individual Ta- 
lent", typified by “The Metamorphosis 
of Tiresias” or “Phlebas as Osiris" 
sub-sections. 

The book concludes with a summary 
of critical reactions to the poem since 
1922, and a scrupulously detailed in- 
dex that makes this a veritable encyc- 
lopedia of The Waste Land. 

. The poetry of Auden , Spender, Day 
Lewis and MacNeice, the subject of 
Thirties Poets: “The Auden Group", 
presents a very different world from 
Eliot’s. 

With their left-wing socio-political 
sympathies they found him "aloof to 
ordinary affairs”, his language "fri- 
volously decorative or elaborately eru- ■ 
dite". They shunned esoteric material 
and recondite allusion, and sought - 
not altogether successfully - to bring 
poetry back to the common man in 
clear, vigorously colloquial language 
conveying their sense of urgency - cf 
Auden's adjuration, “Leave For Cape 
Wrath tonight!", or Day Lewis's, “No- 
thing is innocent now but to act for 
•life’s sake". 

This poetry is critically examined 
over the last 50 years, first by the poets 
oommenting on each other's work and 
by three contemporary critics, then by 
eight distinguished “Modem Voices 
from Hoggan on Auden (1951) to 
Terence Brown on MacNeice (1975). 
“Poets and Wars" compromises three 
extacts from Hynes's The Auden Gen- 
eration (1976); and the book ends with 
three critiques of the Group - though 
“Group" is somewhat of a misnomer. 
They snared a common ideology but 
each in his most individualistic way. 
never issued any group manifesto, and 
diverged completely in their later 
work; In fact Auden, Spender and Day 
Lewis never even met in the same 
room till 1947. 

How then, on this book’s showing, 
do we assess their Thirties' work? 
Auden's pre-eminence is still widely 
accepted, but more tentatively since 

l:. I. ■ k -r hie 



One of Paul Wakefield's pictures from The Matter of Wales: Epic Views of a Small Country, by Jan Morris (OUP £14.00): n 
celebration of place well up to its author's usual high slumlord. j 


With 


on fame 


Pages From Concourt Journal. Edited, 
translated and introduced by Robert 
Baidlck. 

Penguin £4.95. 0 14 057 014 4. 

Germlnlc Lacerteux. By Edmond and 
Jules De Concourt. Translated and 
Introduced by Leonard Tancock. 
Penguin £2.95. 0 14 1144 438 6. 

"I want to show people as they really 
are, in dressing-gown and slippers” is 
what Edmond de Concourt wrote 
about the journal . The aim applies also 
to the novels of the two brothers. Their 
search for details of place and be- 
haviour, eagerness to capture tones 
and variations of dialect accurate to 
within a few streets led them into 
sinister, twilight areas of Paris, drew 
them Into places under shell fire or 
swarming with a rebellious mob when 
more cautious, less insatiably inquisi- 
tive men would have stayed safely 
behind doors. It caused them to impale 
themselves, their friends and their 
colleagues in a collection of anecdotes, 
snippets of dialogue, gossip and char- 
acter studies, scabrous, funny, embar- 
rassing and malicious, interspersed 
with descriptions of political and social 
events and discussions on literature 
with those who were making it. 


Their social position gave them 
entree to courtly circles; their profes- 
sion to those of men of letters and with 
them they frequented bars and 
brothels, tormented hy the allure of 
the teeming prostitutes often of the 
most degraded nature. The journal 
describes it nil faithfully. 

The brothers were distressed be- 
cause, although they sacrificed their 
whole lives to writing and rightly 
considered themselves “the Jolm-thc- 
Boptists" of the naturalistic school, 
vulgarized in their opinion by their 
pupil Zola, they were always looked 
upon as amateurs and were accorded 
the respect and attention they felt they 
had earned. They wrote perhaps with 
too much of an eye on fame but their 
industry and devotion to their task task 
was unflagging and their “passion for 
the study of living reality” all-con- 
suming. 

In tne Journal, skilfully edited and 
translated by Robert Baldick (with 
sympathy and (he mastery of the. art 
that disguises the fact that the transla- 
tion is not the language of the Qrigmal). 
aspects of the Paris o! the second halt 
ofthe nineteenth century described hy 
percipient men who knew it and were 
part of it, vicious, lewd, sickly, excit- 
ing, is vividly depicted with all its stink. 


obsession with “women, the usual 
subject of conversation", gluttony, 
dandyism and obscene physical habits. 
It is not surprising that people were 
disturbed at its publication. Aware- 
ness that all their conversations were 
liable to be recorded as closely as 
possible word for word and without 
respect for persons made ihc friends of 
the Gnncourt feel as one would nowa- 
days knowing that a secret tape was 
busily trapping us for posterity in our 
own indiscretions. 

Germinic Lacerteux, well intro- 
duced und translated by Leonard Tnn- 
cock. is considered by many to be their 
best work and the first novel in French 
to reveal so intimately and meticulous- 
ly aspects of Parisian working-class 
life. Ft is virtually a true story. The 
revelation that their trusted servant of 
many years, whose story this is, had led 
a double life of besotted passion and 
duplicity greqtly upset them, filling 
them with bitterness but also with deep 
commiseration. It is mainly (he second 
of these that informs the novel, which 
makes compelling Tending. 

Neither the; Journal nor the novel 
can be ignored- by any student of 
nineteenth century French life and 
literature. • 

Katya Watter 


Birth of a notion 


Lust in 
action 


The Complete Book uf Love and Sex. 
By Dr Philip Caulhcry and Drs Andrew 
and Penny Stanway. 

Century £11.95. II 7126 02461. 

It is a shock to find the Stanways' 
name, made illustrious hy the excellent 
Breast is Best , attached io this kind of 

S nide which is merely soft pom in 
isguisc. Under “prostitution”, for 
example, one finds that “more and 
more women throughout the world are 
turning to prostitution with ihc con- 
sent of their husbands”. The great 
advantage- of prostitutes, the author 
reminds us, is that “they are available 
in alt age-grouns and ull variations of 
body-form and colour". How conve- 
nient for the consumer. Thnt prostitu- 
tion is for the most part run by male 
ponces is never mentioned, and that 
most women are responding to finan- 
cial necessity only hinted at. Male 
prostitutes arc dismissed in a para- 
graph. Occupational hazards like 
venereal disease and murder seem not 
to exist, since "perfectly ordinary 
women" sec prostitution us “n quick 
und easy way to nuikc money". 

Turning to "abortion" we find thnt 
women rarely have accidental preg- 
nancies. but secretly want to prove 
their womunhoml, bind their partner 
to them securely, or make sense of 
their life through motherhood. Sick- 
ness in early pregnancy is purely due to 
umhivalcncc about the baby, but 
breast-feeding will make her feel like u 


Jean- Jacques Rousseau: a Discourse on 
Inequality. Translated, Introduced 
and Notes by Maurice Cranston. 
Penguin Classics £1.95. 0 14 0444 39 4 

T S Eliot remarked that if we seem 
wiser than our forbears, it is because 
they are that which we know, a 
comment applicable less to . the arts. 


than to others of their productions. 
This makes judgment of past works 
difficult, the more so, the more orig- 
inal they were. In those that really 
break new ground, what was new and 
daring becomes, owing to its very 
innovative power, commonplace anq 
conventional; and of the at first im- 
pressive arguments, what becomes 
most evident and striking is frequently 
their want of substantial ground. 


Appraisal is hindered, if not baffled, 
by the circumstance that the very 
wealth of new developments an origin- 
al work suscitates can make it itself 
appear in the light of these pitiably 
thin, uninteresting other than tor his- 
torical reasons. 

The Discourse an Inequality is an 
example of this. The notion .thin 
Informs the work, that of the emerg- 
ence and establishment of inequality, 
and the argument that develops it and 
is advanced ns proof of its correctness, 
ideally und historically, needs must 
strike one as at modal points fanciful 
and groundless. To understand how a 
work so Incking in logical and scientific 
-rigour could have had the impact it had 
would seem to demand an exceptional 
effort of iniagj tuition, were it not that 
some contemporary reennst ructions of 


poetry since the Thirties, is increasing- 
ly respected for what he then achieved; 
Day Lewis found his true metier only 
later as a Hardyesque lyricist, but 
MacNeice's reputation, with his tech- 
nical virtuosity and the least to retract 
from his Thirties' position; is higher 
than ever before, and probably still 
rising. 

Hermann Peschmann 


T S Eliot: The Waste Land: A Facsi- 
mile and Transcript of the Original 
Drafts including the Annotations of 


Formal, archaic, poetic 


woman again, and is advised by the 
doctors. So even the womanly art of 
breastfeeding is practised under male 


licence. 

There nre no pictures of birth or of a 
baby in the womb. Children, indeed, 
figure largely in the misnamed Com- 
plete Book uf Lore and Sex as poten- 
tially active sexual beings; other sorts 
of love .seem outside the authors’ 
comprehension. Love for grand- 

f iarents, for members of the extended 
amily. fur platonic friends of opposite 
sexes, is beyond the good doctors. They 


E re-history, likewise enthusiastically 
ailed, also demand it. 

Rouskbu’s work retains an interest 
not for what it said of the past; but 
solely for what it may be supposed to 
have engendered in the growth of ideas 
about the matters it dealt with. The 
claims made by Professor Cranston 
are, however, excessive; the effect, 1 
believe, of reading into the text germs 
of ideas arisen much later, unintended 
because inconceivable and ergo un- 
foreseeable effects nut attributable to 
the author's exceptionally prescient 
genius. 

The translation, aside from-a few 
infelicities and syntactical errors a 
sub-editor should have spoiled, is 
good; and' the introduction and notes 
adequate. • ' ’ * 

Pierre Watter 


Rogets Thesaurus of English Words 
andPhrases. 

Penguin £2.95. 0 14 051 1245. 

It is more than 130 yenre since the first 
Thesaurus of Engllslr Words and 
Phrases compiled By Dr P M Rogct 
was published. 1( has beeq many limes 
reprinted and several limes revised. 
The latest 1982 edition by Susan M 
Lloyd, of which this edition is an 
abridged version, contains many new 
| w£rds,afid . jibe {$& n ges reflect 


Ihc changes of the written and spoken 
language over the years t sonic uue tu 
new scientific and tcclmplogicn! know- 
ledge tend the Infiltration of their 
terminology into daily speech, and 
some to wider general acquaintance 
with the history, customs and legends., 
of many peoples of the world. English, 
morcocver, is no longer particularly 
the language of the British isles but has 
become, not entirely with happy re- 
sults, a world language as this edition 
clearly shows. , 

. The arrangement apd .grouping; of 
ifc ihptries, ; mp. aippTOVf 4, as., ji. 


... ,• .1 Jtpr ktuiuii 

result of Ihe. now, mewe demanding, 1 by experience, 
attitude fa scholarship ihut lias Uc- | This handbot 
vclopcd during this century. ■ *' ■ 

For writers of. every kind and for 
those who wish to enlarge the I? voca- 
bulnry such afompitalion of words and 
phrases, formal, archaic, poetic and 
colloquial,' can .be a ‘.blessing. The 
abridged version uf the 1982 edition 
has necessarily Ifat .B' little In ..the 

compression, 'hut still prowdes a most fcobk nmt will 

helpful reference book as well nslfaurs time fa c 

of contented browsing. 

y' ihi* ■ .-fai ^ U •? * - f t'V' 


group sex, and the seduction of young 
boys by adult males is regarded as 
harmless "apart from the possible 

psychological harm they do". > 

“The expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame is lust in action" wrote 
Shakespeare. There is more to love 
and sex than reducing a girl's worry 
over spots to shame about masturba- 
tion and giving "four tips on how to . 

S Ive ihe first kiss”. O Romeo, 
lomeo ... 

Victoria Neumark 


Wamock’s 

law 


The Law of Special Educational Needs. 
A Guide to the Education Act 1981. By 
Bryan Cox. 

Croom Helm £12.95. 

0 7099 3429 7. 

BBteg aan —aa u m aacB P 1 n » ■ aaggg 

The thrust of the Wamock proposals 
for educating children willi special 
needs has not proved straightforward 
to translate into reality, li nos been a 
complicated tusk, both legally and 
emotionally, and even those local 
authority officers and advisers most 
committed to the purposes of the 1981 
Education Act have sometimes 
seemed bogged down ip the subse- 
quent paperwork. 

For their part, teachers in schools 
reassessing tiielr altitudes and prac- 
tices on integration arc seriously in 
need af accessible information as ihqy 
search far guidance nnd hurd-to-came* 
by experience. 

Tins handbook provides the guide 
they ull need to the new law, and 
perhaps especially fa what it has to say 
oil assessment and appeals. By the 
same, token, it is essential referenj-'c 
also far parents grappling, with the 
same procedures from tne other side of 
the fence. , 

It is advisedly in hardback, for a 
book that will Be in regular use far 

some Jimp to come. 


Patricia Rowan 
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Centre Line. By Joyce Sweeney. 
Gollancz £6.95. 0 575 (>3481 5. 

Love is no Excuse. By Emily Hanlon. 
Bradbury Press £6.95. 0 02 742520 7. 
The Other Side of the Park. By Pru- 
dence Andrew. 

Heinemnnn £6.95. 0 434 92724 4. 
Nowhere to Hide. By Angela HdssuIL 
Oxford University Press £5.95. 0 19 

*>71494 5 

The Year of the Worm. By Alin Pilling. 
Kestrel £5.50. 7226 5H68 I). 

I iii M i I 'll 

The five Cunnigan brothers in Joyce 
Sweeney's Centre Line steal their brut- 
al father’s car ami flee across America, 
living as they can. The youngest, 
Mark, misses out on his schooling. ' The 
others try to make up the loss: “There 
are two houses in Congress and Moby 
Dick's really Jesus Christ nnd if you get 
in a car with an older worn. in. you'll get 
VD. Now you’ve got a complete high 
school education. 

Centre Line can he very funny, ns 
here, nnd it is well-paced too: this 
scene modulates into violence, and the 
book’s climax. The characters are 
lively nnd believable, as tire the rela- 
tionships between them, and (he 
varied environments against which 
they act. Perhaps too believable for 
some: on (he open spread from which 1 

a uoted. the disapproving could count 
le word “flicking'’ - used as an 
intensifier- three times. The language 
is considerably purer - and perhaps 
more fluent - than it would be in real 
life, but it mny still strike some as too 
strong. English adolescents will, 1 
guess, barely notice it. 

What they will notice, with perhaps 
just a shade of incredulity, is the easy 
physicality with which the Cunnigans 
inhabit their world. An English 


equivalent of this book would be a 
clumsy comedy of embarrassments: 
the car wouldn't work, the girls 
wouldn’t play, the brothers wouldn t 
cope. The Cunnigans get by just line. 

*•1 hate the way he's always touchinc 
me. 1 wish he would leave me alone. I 
wish he didn't love me. 1 hate the way 
he loves me." Julia's anguish in her 
diary might be that of any teenage girl: 
save that the "he" is her lather, not her 
boyfriend. Emily Hanlon's Love is no 
Excuse never admits that it is about 
incestuous feeling, but readers will 
catch the strong undercurrent. Julia s 
father is a maths teacher at her school. 
His one desire is for her to win a place 
in his advanced class, and he is willing 
to cheat to secure that desire. Julia 
chafes under this pressure, and when 
her father's possessive love extends to 
jealousy of her first real boyfriend, she 
struggles free. The father is a wooden, 
unlikely figure - indeed all the charac- 
ters arc crudely drawn - but the 
tensions of the relationship are right. 

The snmc is true of Prudence 
Andrew’s The Other Side of the Park. 
Here, too, a girl is forced to reassess 
her father. Wnen Judy’s great-grand- 
mother becomes senile, and is found 
dead At the foot of Iter stairs, Judy is 
unable to stem the suspicion that her 
father is somehow responsible. She 
secs him as he is - greedy nnd uncaring 
- and finds herself unable to kiss him 
goodnight: "She couldn't bear to 
embrace him. Whatever wns or wasn't 
proved, she could never feel easy with 
him again." 

Judy’s dilemma is well depicted. And 
her concurrent efforst to find out that 
truth about Great Gran's death and to 
master ventriloquism using the dummy 
thnt was Great Gran’s last gift to her, 
arc intertwined with skill. Teenage 
girls may well identify with her, though 
they may also resent the too easy 
ending. Adults will be kept (uninten- 
tionally) amused at Prudence 
Andrew's presentation of marital rela- 
tions in the upper middle classes: Judy 
knows that her parents still “fancy each 


other" because her mother appears 
with love bites on her neck! 

Angela Hassall's Nowhere to Hide 
also has a facile happy ending, but it is 
a strongly conceived book with laconi- 
cally convincing dialogue and pleasing- 
ly exact narrative. Jason is bullied at 
school and unwanted at home: like the 
Cunningans, he runs away, though 
unlike them he manages only one night 
before he is fetched home. The prob- 
lems ore rather heavily piled on. but 
the response to those problems is not a 
formula one: in particular, Jason s 
relationship with his friend Dave is 
shrewdly observed. . 

Like Jason, Peter Wngley in Ann 
Piiling’s The Year of the Worm is 
bullied and underprivileged; a cowed, 
puny figure whose nickname is Worm 
and who never gets anything right. 
Until, that is, loutish Pig Baxter loses 
his footing on a Cumbrian fellsidc. and 
Worm is called on to display both 
coolness and courage to save him. The 
ugly duckling turns into a swan, and 
the sententious narrator informs us, 
“There are only one or two people like 
him in any generation.” 

There is something very odd about 
the narrative voice in this novel: it 
veers from objective, dispassionate de- 
scription to sentences from the points 
of view of various characters in a most 
disconcerting manner. There is some- 
thing unnerving, too, about the novel s 
complete lack of interest in real adult 
behaviour. The student teacher of 
English in chapter two, lounging be- 
hind his desk reading a pulp novel 
called The Claws of Darkness while the 
class torments Worm, may be conve- 
nient for the book, but in every other 
respect he represents a failure of 
imagination. This is a shame because 
The Year of the Worm is accurate and 
sometimes acute about children and 
their behaviour to each other: worried, 
put-upon Worm especially is a round- 
ed, recognisable character. 


Pit] 
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The Roly-Poly Bird front Dirty Beasts by Rnnltl Buhl (C’upc £4.95) It twtffc 
creatures In n new edition with Illustrations by Oucnlln Bloke. 


Finding out? 


Neil Philip 


Work, work, work 


Starting Out: A Lite Skills Record 

Book. By Mick Gowar 

Collins Educational £1 .50 00 197301 0 
Write Your Own CV. By Rachel 
Hudson 

CRAC £3.50 0 860021 613 6 (£2.90 on 
orders of 10 or more) 

Surviving Interviews ^ ^ 

CRAC £3.40. .0 86021 623 3 (£2.40 on 
order of 10 or more) 

Your Own Business. 

CRAC £2.85. 0 86021 529 6. 

Teachers’ and Organiser’ Handbook 
on. ; Work Experience. By Alan 
Jamieson 

CRAC £3.55. 0 86021 618 7. 

Work Experience and Training Diary. 

By Erica Lawson 

CRAC £3.00. 0 86021 610 1. 

Work Experience And Industrial Visits. 
By Alan Jamieson . 

CRAC £2.83. 0 86021 6L9 5. 
Reductions of £ l .00 per copy on orders 
of 10 or more CRAC publications plus • 
P&P- ■ , ’ ■'/ 

Oiven the changing demands of 
careers teaching ana guidance it is 
helpful to have a series of cheaply 
produced booklets which can be of 
■ positive assistance to both teacher, 
lecturer apd student or trainee. Start- 
Ing Out. is a life skills record b6ok. At 
■£l 5Q the. authors' intend (hat each 
school or ; college leaver using the 
booklet would have his or her personal 1 
copy, which could be, used by . a 
potential employer, when applying for 
jdbs.and training courses.. 

. TTtere is nothing 1 unusiml in the 
content of the booklet Which covers 
finding out about oneself and the ’ 


;et a job". Suniving interviews lakes 
.he student through the preparation 
required for different kinds of inter- 
views. It could be used as a stimulus for 
role-play or simulation, particularly 
the sections on the interview itself- the 
entrance, first questions, the way 
pressure can buila up and group inter- 
views Your Own Business Is de- 
signed for young people who want to 
know about the possibilities and the 
procedures of being self-employed. 1 
liked the section on “Are you the 
type?" (to be self-employed) which 
could make for lively discussion. The 
tenor of the booklet is to help students 
make the best assessment of their 
potential as well as provide informa- 
tion about being selr-employed. 

Finally, also from CRAC; Come 
three booklets from their work experi- 
ence section. Although they are 


issued of health, and safety, itowcver, caret 
the sympathetic,: direct ant L unpatro- Harvi 
.'hizltig .approach whichj-'is so often. • Koga 
absent in soclal.and life skills material ,•■ Caret 
cduld enliven a lesson and help the Pellet 
• Stride nt. There a re blerily of Activities Kpga 
a lid tasks Wfthftt (he nobklct, including/ 

A profile' that the teacher, writes after "Dor 
the completion or each unit, Starting cnglr 
••Old is on excellent buy; : , “ & » 

The follow ing lhree booklets arc all has. a 

part of- the CRAC . Survival, a nd* Job A|lej 

SkfUsSeries. Write YotltOm CV is£ ■ the si 
''programmed learning guide and . musji 
WotkDOok' on hoW "to prepare, write , glair] 
land produce your own curriculum there 
. vitae' QtpcrspH8lproftle Jo, liejp you Jo ..try. 


atlori courses, YTS and other training 
schemes, Ihese valuable titles could be 
of use to most people setting up work 
experience schemes. The Teachers’ 
and Organisers' Handbook has useful 
points on the guidelines and proce- 
dures and purposes of work experi- 
ence. Without this planning, work 
experience ceri all too easily be hapha- 
zard, disorganized and frustrating, ■ 

Working In the Music Business. By Ray 
Hammond. •. • 

Blandford Pfess £4;95. 0 7137 1413 1 
Becoming an Accountant. By Christ- 
opher Nobes, . " • ' 

Longman £2.95. q. 582. 29640 4 • 
Careers In Fashion. By Carole Chester. 
Kogan Pagq £2.50, 0 85038 829 5. 
Careers Iii Antiques. By Noel Riley. , 
Kogan Page £2 r 50. 0 85038 647 .0 1 . 
Careers in Ai^rnative Medicine. By 
.Harvey Day. ‘ .’^V' 

Kogan; Page £2.50. 0 85038 815.5 . 
Careers' In TeIecommunlcallon?. By 
Felicity. Taylor. ./ .'.■■■•• 

Kqgah; Pago £2-50. 0. 85038 552 0 . 

"Don’t thirik of - becoiijihg. a sound 
engineer if Vou want a busy social life. 
It's impost Die I" Ray Hammond, who 
has. spent 16 varied yeors In Tin Pah 
Alley, offers a fascinating insight into 
the supposedly glamorous world of the 
music business. He dOgs not igndre the 

ti ere are many branches of the indus- 
try. The bqpJ< is a^uld_e,for anyone 


aged 16 or over and excellent for those 
who have an Idealized view of the 
business. 

The author weaves his way through 
sound recording, working in a record 
company and working for a pop paper . 
Two chapters are devoted to the 
retailing arid wholesaling of musical 
instruments and there is also a useful 
section on telephone selling, though 
this is tucked away in Chapter Five. 

Being a “roadie’ r (road manager) Is a 
relatively new phenomenon in terms of 
the music business as a whole, With the 
onset in' the 1960s of high power 
amplification, musicians could no lod- 
ger carry their own instruments and so 
the travelling circus became part of the 
tedium or glamour - depending on 

■ your view r of the pop business. As In . 

any craft, for that is what It is, roadies 
have their hierarchy. Oct (he school or 
college library to buy the book and you v 
• will nave the answers. . . 

: Accountants are often the butt of 
bad jokes but they are nevertheless 
Indispensable - just as much for pop 
musicians'as for other business. Christ-: 

. opher Nobes, Professor of Accpuntan- 
' cy and Finance at Strathclyde, offers a 
simple guide for all .those who' arc 
thinking of becoming accountants. He ; 
takes a relaxed view. of. the job, Its 
skills, the training and theprospects. 
This book makes accountants more 
human and demystifies the mythology, 

. I wish some of Iheaccouptants I know 

■ had read this likeable book: ■■'. * 

. There' are' lour new titles in the 

continuing ... Kogan : Pagt?- Careers 
Scries, Each bdok, follows/the $ame 
format. Fart one considers; the back^ 

. ground and development of particular 
fields, Part two looks in sofyie detail at 
-the cours&V quaHftdatlbris,'' training 
and relevant professional institutions 
hnd also glves' details- pf further inr 
formation . The books! are: readable", 
packed with Information a rid wpuld be 


Soil. Reading the weather. Astronomy. 
By Ed Catherall. . „ . 

Way land Young Scientist Series. £3.95 
each 

What sort of a way to talk to children is 
this? Of the first 91 sentences of 
Reading the Weather , 40 arc questions. 
50 are commands, and only one is n 
statement of fact (and Soil and Astro- 
nomy aren’t any better). Is it meant to 
be a satirical imitation of n typical 
infant or junior teacher? 

It’s most likely that it’s not satire but 
some halt-digested notions iibmil how 
children learn. Mr Cntherull vaguely 
remembers perhaps that teachers lulk 
about "discovery methods", and “en- 
quiry learning"; possibly even “learn- 
ing through discussion'’. And if this is 
so, then tnese three otherwise negligi- 
ble little books nrc n salutary reminder 
of what can go wrong in classrooms. 

For a start, there’s more to learning 
through discussion tlinn □ one-wny 
stream of questions. Tenchcrs who 
have tapc-rccordcd themselves 
teaching, and then listened to their 
monologues, have learned this the 
hard way: sdrnc teachers respond to 
their first recording with n hermit-like 
silence and a vow never to nsk a 
question again (it doesn’t Inst) . 
Perhaps Ed Catherall should try listen- 
ing to his works read aloud, nnd see 
how It feels. He could start with the last 
page of Soil, headed "our soil nnd its 
future”, which contains no less (him 15 
questions on the trot. Just a sample: 
‘‘Which products niter the ncldhy or 
the humus content of the soil? What 
are pesticides nnd fertilisers doing to 
the ground wator In your urea? Is your 
ground wntcr polluted?" Remorseless 
questioning of this kind is tin invitation 
to sullon silence, not spirited debate. 


I dmi’i think the author ksoj* 
successful in his attempt (o kti 
children how to find infonufali 
themselves. Teachers would fai 
think that they can teach cUkhn 
learn actively about thinulhsiiMa 
and excite Ihcm. We nope «a 
foster this active learning in nn’ 
ways, but surely nol by abscoA 
from any involvement inthechOdRU'. 
enquiry, us this author secre to V 
M Check the weather of small kid' 
“Find out nil you can about add*' 

Is litis ait invitation to the dHt 
become un independent enquira!! 
a cheap eop-oul? . ' ! 

The most acceptable puts all 
book are the would-be eiperiws 
the practical activities that atom 
ablv intended to draw oo cattst 
ability to learn from their Wti 
experiences. Some of these rail 1 
quite exciting: a watcr-iMWiriraii 
mude from a squeezy botlks la 
genuinely powerful; andadewajs 
tinn of “our rotutlng planet to*- 
you can actually show the movnwr 
of the earth in your living town™ 
ball of clay, u piece of $trin|,Piw«t 
of satul. Is now definitely on rnyw 
things to do in my spare iln*^ 
ull the activities are as IwMjJ*. 
these two; and as in much 
method" (cuclilng in classrooms 
only Justification for 
activities seems to be 
so!* 1 . 

And l do think It’s 
entire uji with sonie new 

experiments, or dlscovjnJ. . 
must be t toiisunds of Juow 
children who hnye inattojwjw v 
every year since they 
school at nil. Ah W0 
urcn'l u»y l»»»rR rubbings- . j 

Mary Jane DfnniniPi 


Service maths 


11,111 u iii.Lriir.iiuu. iiom— 81—wiTi.wmrjn— minim 

Calculus ioV Physics, By R Dfllven. 
McGraw-Hill £8.25. 0 07 1)152119 8 
Practical Math for Electricity and 
Electronics, By P Colter, 

McGraw-Hill £9.50. 0 07 009652 X. 


normal run of JvU 

easy to «>scns how cffcclb* 

lnUieclnhsmoin.orinu»MfP^ 


mdlviiltial, sh'Jy-. ^ muc h s« 
Hie H'cond, 
lviouslv hits n target. 


obviously hits n tnrfiCl 


. j-— — — uw 

very hclpfulto teachets,< lacfureira and 
: students alike. Citrepn ■'UfiAlterhMto 
Medicineyi timely tts- therC. is growing 5 
"■ 1 interest In the fteld ; ! Y.ou will- find aR>' 

' unit 1 nnn/l in IrriAhi '-ViUnLi* . ■■ 


looks at medical tef haiquessutfr^s-the 
Alexander technique. To- train L as. an, 
Alexander teacher takes tftnlnimom of ; 
1, 60Q hourt overtimed, years, ■ - i" 

■ '• ^ ' ' 1 • ■/" . ■?' ■ ^ 


iT'- * J'V—MIIMI I'liymuau, nnw 

whether mathematics should be 1 re- 
garded as a “service" subject . . 

Mr Dalveti has no doubts. It Is the 
application of calculus ih. elementary 
pnystcs that:, concerns hiin, fqr he 
belleyes mat there is a" gap between 
; “tfie .calculus learned in mathematics 
. .Classes arid the calculus vised in physics 
. courtes .. He therefore; concentrates 
;.key concepts In; . a , physical 
.uumework. TJius a chapter on dcriva- 
;tivcs has illustrations about this accel- 
eration of a skier, or the rate of change 
of temperature along a bur heated at 
one end:. Similarly Integration Intro- 
duces centres of moss and moments of 
inertial./- ; • . • . 

.-^However, the aim is 1 “not to tench 
physjcpkr se, and the physic^ used Is 
- W;®? simple as-nossible’'.. So the 
utiutanan mathematics and the physics 
are carefully matched. The. result i> 




simple cquntlons. the 

of a furmuln to 
the resolution of 


sclentil 


“.v wuuuy maicnca. me. result h 
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The oentrel volley of Yoeemlte National Peik 


The great exchange 


An experience of America 
by Susan Thomas 


1 had this house-proud friend once, 
never a thing out or place . One day , as, 
nine and a naif months pregnant, she 


grovelled under the stain dusting the 
potatoes, I asked her why? “Suppose” 
she said, “a burglar looked in the 
larder, what would he think?” I’ll tell 

S 3U one thing, she could undertake a 
□me exchange without a qualm. 

We did one last year, with the 
United States. It was great, fantastic, 
the experience of a lifetime. It took a 
week’s solid spring cleaning, supplied 
friends with enough junk to fill their 
market stall for three weeks and left 
the house like a gigantic Look and Say 
workshop with flash cards on every 
drawer and cupboard. We mended the 
cooker, the TV and the hot water tank 
and left la a state of exhaustion. That 
was the hardest part. 

The Great Exchange, the trans- 
atlantic company which arranges ex- 
changes between, hopefully, like- 
minded, professionals in the London 
area (Home Counties will do nicely) 
and others in New York, Florida, Los 
Angeles or San Francisco, did a great 
job. They fixed the flight with Pon Am, 
the insurance, and, after vetting, 
linked us to a family in Los Angeles. 

. They unite • architects with 
architects, lawyers with lawyers, doc- 
tors with doctors and so on. Teachers 
are high- on their lists. And anyone 
keen to understand what happens to 
education in a commercially based, 
TV-ridden society, should find the 
dialogue with the new friends and 
neighbours, profoundly thought pro- 
voking. i 

We paid an initial £15 registration 
fee, £25 for the home visit (checking 
facilities, neighbourhood etc) and a 
£200 deposit to be held until outstand- 
. ing bills excess electricity, telephone or 
repairs were paid. They fixed medical 
; and no claim bonus cover and standard 
Pan Am Super Apex fares. 

; H - Both parties Oil in the same ques- 


tions, and swap snaps. Culture shock 
begins here as you assess the number 
of .computers, fireplaces, air con- 
ditioned rooms, swimming pools and 
secoqd homes . in youi 


"In fact”, says John Allen of the 
Great Exchange, “they are delighted 
to leave ranch style bungalows in 
Florida for tyvo-up, two downs in 
Balham because they Can hop on a ’big 
red London bus’ straight to (he Palace 
and because even the smallest English 
home is bigger than a central London 
hotel room. Just as well. 

We filled in a lengthy form listing 
friends and neighbours, (he where- 
abouts of stopcocks, fuse boxes and all 
those phone numbers you hope never 
to use, left maps, tourist information 


pubs and focal visits. We left the fridge 
stocked and a meal ready for their 
arrival. They did the same. 

We found the experience fascinating 
- not relaxing, not reassuring but 


their larder, Watching TV and travel- 
ling American style, taught us more 
about real life “Stateside 1 ' than any- 
thing we could have gleaned through 
the rose tinted windovys of a tour bus. 

Traffic cops really do yank motorists 
out of their boat-up old Chewles, 
hustle them into "the position" and 
frisk them for speeding; checkout girls 
greet you like old college chums - "Hi 
there yqu guys. Havin’ a good 
day ... .yew gotta be Australian with 
accents like that", and the world Is full, 
of spunky old ladies’ who drive zippy 
tittle cars with, number plates like 
"Mom from Texas" or "!M 4 KIDS” 
and cut you up on the freeway. As for 
the hickory-smoked , veterans, who 
chew baccy, wear baseball hats and 
tench their grandsons to fish and shake 
hands like a man, they are a dime a 
dozen nt the ballgame. 

Back at the ranch, three bedrooms, 
three bathrooms, hi-lech kitchen and 
pool which never fell below 80, we 
were greeted by a niece who showed us 
the house and left us to lock up and go 
to bed.' ' ' 

It took nearly an hour to turn oil the 
tights. There were knobs, stalks, but- 
tons and cogwheels, some in tandem 
others on time switches. Andthedqora 
were'jitft ??.cpmplcj5._Thatwas when 
we wondered what our. partners might 


find difficult in a simple Victorian 
country house. 

In the event, they fared worse, 
never coming to terms with the hot 
water system,. the back. door or the. : 
milk deliveries. ' 

They found our motorways hair 
raising and we were scared witless on 
theirs. Freeways are no place for 
jetlagged Brils. Peak time driving in LA 
is like trying to plait lightning. Over- 
taking is permitted in any lane, slip 
roads slide in and out at half mile 
intervals and six lane highways merge 
and divide again in the twinkling of an 
eye. The only saving grace was the 
extraordinary tolerance of Californian 
drivers for whom a horn blast is a sign 
of rare ill-breeding. . 

Having exchanged cars as well as 
homes, we inherited their automatic, 
talking Chevrolet. Once we’d gotten 
used to Its DrSpock voice and rolling, 
prairie gait, we used it extensively and 
it's air-conditioned interior was bliss as 
temperatures roared into the hun- 
dreds. 

We took the leisurely, scenic High- 
way 1 north up the dramatic Califor- 
nian coast fringed with kelp beds, sea 
olters, ortist9 communities and tiny 
fishing ports. We went to San Francis- 
co ana on to Yosemite National Hark, 
surely the most beautiful place in the 
world. ... 

In San Francisco we did the sights— 
the cable cars, Chinatown, Ffaltcr- 
man's Wharf, Alcatraz, the museum of 
Modem Art and the Exbloratnrium, a 
rivet ting hands-on, science exhibition 
housed in a tatty, hangar. And they 
were great. . ' ' • 

Yosemite was even bettor. Once the 
home of the Ahwonecchce Indians 
and now a climber’s and back packer's 
Mecca it is enormously popular. Bur 


centres and informed by the ranger's, 
talks. And.on high ground the (oners; 
on foot or horseback, equipped with 
their Wilderness Permits, roam among, 
the lakes and peaks. - . - ■ 

Deer, bears and' eagles abound. 
They are real, live and wfld. The bears 
; especially are wild, : wild about jubk 
the people whb lock it away 


campers. 

Afore surprising to Europeans, who 
after all, expect bears to be dangerous, 
arc the notices warning visitors not to 
feed the chipmunks or deer who may 
harbour bubonic plague carrying fleas 
and the dire warnings about poison 
oak. 

There was loo much to sue. Another 
time wc would spend longer in North- 
ern California, hire a enmper van and 
get uway from it all, into the High 
Sicrrns and around the wine growing 
country or the Napa Valley. But the 
first time is a learning experience. 

Wc learnt that anything called 
“unttonal" or “civic", parks or recrea- 
tion areas, galleries or museums, was 
likely to be excellent value - beauti- 
fully designed, presented and pre- 
served. 

Commercial undertakings on the 
other hand, Disneyland, coy tradition- 


al villages, the Queen Mary. Hnwurd 
Hughes's costly wuoden flying boat, 
were disappointing, commercial to the 


point of nausea. 

Certainly the nastiest experience 
wns the visit to Tijuana - a Mexican 
border lown which apparently exists 
for the sole purpose of providing 
Amcricuns with traditional handicrafts 
nt rock bottom prices. 

It features desperate poverty, 


hordes of blind or crippled beggars, 
tiny sloe eyed Indian flower sellers and 
the Sunday bullfight. If you want to 
visit Mexico give Tijuana a miss, get 
special car insurance and go further 
south. 

In the third week wc began to 
discover the Americans, through 
neighbours and relatives. They were 
friendly, helpful and astonishingly un- 
informed. When wc looked at the 
media wc discovered why. 

Television was even more awful 
than wo had expected -hour after hour 
of quiz shows, evangelism and ancient, 
black and white British movies - and 
the press was unremittingly parochial. 
In the middle of the preside Mini 
campaign it wax ‘'Religion and the 
threat of Communism" which filled the 
headlines. The summer riots in South 
i Africa, events in the Middle East, even 
the proposal to build a nuclear power 
station on Diablo Canyon, right on the 
San Andreas Fault, got bnrely a men- 
tion. 

The neighbours were concerned to 
show us only (he good side of Los 


game, to football in the Olympic 
stadium, out to cat and diving. They 
tried not to show us Watts district 
where the rims occurred in 1976 or the 
continued 
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for schools 

Choose from 1985/86 

Italy: Bormio, Abetone, Isolaccia, 
Cavalese, Gressoney, Piancavallo and " 
Canazei. France: Les Carroz and 
Valloire. Austria: Zell am Ziller and 
Nenkirchen. Switzerland: Les 
Diablerets. Fully guaranteed prices. 

All inclusive tours by air: or ski- 
express luxury coach. 

/ ^-SIel: 01-828 1301/2/3 

today for further details 
r/Sre-gsor return attached 
xou 
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Fist food San Francisco stylo 

The great 

exchange continued 


acres of grind inc poverty in the Hispa- 
nic quarters of the city. But they never 
commented on the sprawling acres of 
industrial development or the nodding 
donkeys in the ncut suburban gardens. 

Crime looms large in the American 
consciousness. Wc witnessed none of 
it but any weekend in LA may sec n 
dozen deaths by sliooling nnd numer- 
ous attacks. Teachers are frequently 
on the receiving end. 

They also face education cuts, dis- 
affected teenagers, a loss of status and 


f loor salaries” Averaging $17,000 
£1.1,900) a year they are the worst 
paid professional group. Surveys show 
that they are leaving the profession in 
droves nnd that tnose high school 


graduates who choose a career in 
education are those with the lowest 
academic qualifications. To find out 


guide ure the addresses, phone num- 
bers, Ordnance Survey grid references 
and sketch maps to find the hostels. 


Tintagel youth hostel, n 150-vear-old 
slate quarry cottage, nestles in the 
cliffs above Port Isaac Bay. In Saffron 
Walden in Essex the timbered. 15th 
century hostel is the oldest building in 
the town. At Port Eyon, on the Gower 
peninsula, the hostel is a lifeboat house 
reached by u path across the beach. 

The YHA T985 Guide lists the 260 
hostels in England and Wales, many in 
equally beautiful, historic and unusual 
locations, as well as those functional in 
character. They remain remarkably 
good value. A junior (16 to 20-years- 
old) can stay at a standard hostel 
(minimum - bed space 25 sq ft. one WC 
per 10' beds, one washbasin per six 
beds, hot and cold water, possibly 
showers, heating in common rooms, a 
resident warden arid a small store) for 
■£?-35 an night with a annual mem- 
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Hunting the discounts 


more contact the Great Exchange. 

Would wc do it again? Yes, but not 
until the pound improves. Another 
time wc would huy Greyhound tickets 
in England at a fraction of the US price 
knowing they can be traded in if they 
arc not used. And maybe wc wouldn't 
exchange cars. Ours was involved in a 
crash. Fortunately, no-one was hurt 
and our partners were not to blame but 
it still took over two months to com- 
plete the repairs. 

And what did they think, our Amer- 
ican partners? They loved England, 
the English, our food, pubs and above 
all, bread, even the bread in the burger 
buns. This gives you some idea of how 
awful American bread can be. 

As they said: “There is no better way 
to get to know a country - the world 
would be a nicer place if wc did more of 
this." 

More informntion from: The Great 
Excli nngc Ltd . Roxbu rghe House , 
273/287 Regent Street, London W1R 
7PB 


bershipfee of £3. Breakfast cosls£1.40 
and an evening meal £ 1 .80. Field study 
charges are from £7.4(1 a day. 

Most useful of ail in this compact 


- r- — nujkv u, 

which are listed according the geog- 
raphical region. A coding system intfi- 
cates the number of beds, availability 
of baths, meals, shops, whether there 
is a family dormitory, the suitability for 
wheelchairs apd so on, and a fold-out 
map of England and Wales shows the 
country-wide distribution of the hos- 
tels. There are brief notes on places to 
visit, long distance footpaths, cycle 
hire and arrangements for groups and 
educational visls. 

_ Those new to hostelling should read 
the rules before they start and. if not 
deterred, will fina the association 
offers one of the best and cheapest 
ways of exploring the countryside. 1 
The YHA Guide costs £1.25 and is 
available from the National Office 
Trevelyan House, 8 St Stephen's Hill, 


Mary Cruickshank 


Anyone investigating the cost of 
travelling with children encounters a 
confusing jigsaw of concessionary 
rates. Take u group of them away in 
term-time and youll get the best deal 
for travel ana accommodation. Go 
away as a family in the school holidays 
and you can expect the smallest dis- 
counts of all. 

When choosing a family package 
holiday, first check the age limits 
which apply. Under-2s usually travel 
free, with any food paid for in local 
currency direct to the hotel, probably 
only n pound or two per week. Twelve 
is often upper age-limit for discounts 
but companies, such as Intasun, 
stretch this to 16. 

Another consideration is the level of 
discount if there is more than one 
child. Ten to fifteen per cent in high 
season is typical for the first, but it may 
vary for the others. Falcon, which has a 
separate brochure for families, usually 
offers the same discount to all child- 
ren. 

To qualify for a discount at all, 

' children usually have to share a room 
with two adults. However, Global has 
a few packages aimed particularly at 
single parents. 

Tour operators who are keen to 
attract families often provide addition- 
al facilities, such as couriers to orga- 
nize games and a baby-sitting service. 
These tend to be .in resorts that are 
especially suited to children and at 
hotels with family rooms. Falcon 
equips its children's hotels with a 
special mothers' room which has cook- 
ing and laundry facilities. 

^Frce holidays For children" looks 
very generous when brandished across 
brochure covers, but such holidays are 
severely restricted both in timing and 
number. Furthermore, they are invari- 
ably snapped up as soon as the 
brochure appears. 

Even to get normal discounts, it pays 
to book early as there is a limited 
supply of the family rooms on which 
they depend. 

The exception is camping packages 
which all offer excellent deals for 
families throughout the season. For 
example, with Sunsites, all under-IQs 

f o free, while under- 14s are free with 
iurovacs and also Canvas Holidays, 


urovacs and also Canvas Holidays, | on Sally Line ships one 4 to 14-year 


by Gillian Thomas 

except on certain ferry crossings. 

On school packages, the considera- 
tions are relatively uncomplicated as 
prices arc not subject to dramatic 
seasonal fluctuations. However, they 
inevitably rise in July and August, if 
available at all. 

Points to compare include the rutio 
of free places; normally it is one for 
every eight children, hut this may 
depend on the group numbering at 
least 40, particularly when coach travel 
is involved. There may also be supple- 
ments for 17 to 18-ycar-olds. The 
charges for additional adults and child- 
ren, such as teachers' families, are 
another consideration. 

Group passport arrangements and 
insurance arc usually included in the 
price; on other holidays, family insur- 
ance is sometimes possible but child- 
ren do not normally get a discount on 
individual premiums. 

When making individual arrange- 
ments, rather than using a package, 
children's and group discounts on rail, 
ferry and air fares vary with age, but 
not necessarily according to season. 

Travelling by train abroad oil a 
through ticket bought in this country, 
children under 12 are half price (free 
under four). However, buying a ticket 
in a foreign country may bring local 
benefits (often the age limits are 
higher) and you can usually get special 
rover tickets. 

Discounts of up to 50 per cent on 
international rail journeys are avail- 
able up to the age of 26 on special 
“BIGE" tickets. They have to be 
bought through student travel offices; 
many are based at colleges and univer- 
sities. 

For groups of ten or more, there are 
additional discounts on BIGE tickets 
and also generally on national railway 
networks, including the British, 
French and German ones. 

Incidentally, on several routes to 
France’s west coast, there are “family 
trams” with play and nursery facilities. 
By paying a small supplement families 
can even book a whole compartment 
to themselves. 

On cross-Channel ferries, under-4s 
go free and 4-14s arc half price, though 
on Sally Line ships one 4 to 14-year-old 


per family with n car goes free and 
additional children pay only £5 
way. ' 

The concessionary rates on North 
Sea crossings vary. 1 wo children upio 
16 per adult qualify for half farc es 
Denmark's DI-DS shipping line. At 
the ferry companies will negoiito 
special rules for groups. 

By uir, on scheduled flights, under. 
3s travel free within the UK; elsewhere 
unuer-2s pay Id per cent of the fare. 
They are not entitled to a scat but yon 
can hook si “sky cot"; nor do they 
officially get a baggage allowance 
though parents are invariably able to 
lake n bag on hoard for them and i 
folding pushchair. 

On charter nights, under-2* caa 
usually travel free. However, fix 
under- 1 2s, there may be anything from 
no reduction to up to a third. Titus it 
may not work out cheaper to fly by 
charter with children. 

Furthermore, on scheduled flights 
there is invariably a better choice of 
times and airport. But bear in mind 
that children must pay any airport 
taxes in full. 

Up to the age of 30, full-time 
students arc eligible for student char- 
ter flights are long as they have proof 
of identity such as an Intematioaa! 
Student identity Card (which inciden- 
tally is valid in 58 countries). Accom- 
panying children between 2 and 12 
travel at half price. 

This card costs £3.50 and is obtain- 
able through student agencies such as 
the Student Travel Bureau, 24a Earls 
Court Gardens, SWI. 

Discounts of about 25 per cent an 
also available for students on some 
scheduled services, but the regulations 
governing them are extremely compli- 
cated. Hence they are best bought 
through a specialist student agency 
too. 

Further information can be obtained 
from School Travel and Exchange, 
£1 .50 from branches of W H Smilb or 
direct from the Central Bureau for 
Educational Visits and Exchanges, 
Seymour Mews, London W1H 9E. 
School Parly Holiday Digest, free from 
the Germany National Tourist Office, 
61 Conduit Street, London Wl. . 


A wealth of wildlife 

Harold Denms-Jones tours a selection of Israel’s nature reserves 


Not many people realize that the 
worlds best birdwatching base is un- 
doubtedly Eilat, Israel’s Red Sea port 
and holiday resort, in the February- 
May and Septcmber-October migra- 
tion seasons. Large birds of prey are 
specially prominent. Eagles arrive in 
flocks numbering hundreds, and offi- 
cial tallies make mind-boggling 
reading.' , 

But it’s not mere' numbers alone that 
impress. Israel lies at a nodal point 
where you can sefe birds from Africa 
and Europe’s extreme north, from 
Siberia, the Mediterranean, tropical 
Africa, and even Southern Asia.. 

Eilat, too, is far from being Israel's 
only worthwhile birdwatching spot. 
Standing recently oh Masada's mag- 
nificent .. summit I forgot the 
stupendous remains of Herod's fantas- 
tic fortress-palace hideout while 
watching wheatears,. Tristram’s crack- 
les from Africa within a few miles of 
their most northerly point, . steppe 
eagles, vultures, and two magnificent 
flpeks of cranes, totalling 500 birds in 
all, wheeling high above the Dead Sea: 
At Hula Reserve in the north we shw 
a wonderfu! range of warblers, chiff- 
chaffs and wafer Birds on a recent visit 
though the spot is renowned mainly for 
its migrating pelicans. . On a . pre- 
bftnkfast walk with Tel Dan Rescue's 
Wardch still further rtarth, we identi- 
fied 73 bjrd'Spcdes. , t . , 

In iheJudaeanDe&rtwhich stretch- 
es between Jerusalem and ,|he Dead 
Sea we- made tf Short -trip frorn the 
Metsoke pragot Deshrt Ibur Village 


species is equally applicable to the rest 
of its wildlife, now carefully preserved 
in over 200 well-organized reserves, 
ranging in size from a fraction of nn 
acre to 25,000 acres on Mount 
Meiron s summit and the Judaean De- 
sert’s entire 40 by 20 miles of barren, 
rocky mountain wilderness. In them 
you can examine the fauna and flora of 
four distinct gCo-biological zones - the 
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stone marten, forest dormouse, and 
snlamandcr. 

On earlier visits I had found Hula 
Reserve firmly closed to the public,' 
Determined lund-rcscttlcmont drain- 
age back in the 1950s had caused 1 
considerable ecological damage. som« 
unfortunately Irreversible. Six yean 
careful planning nnd hard preliminary 
work had been needed merely M 
establish the reserve's probable 
viability. ■ ■ 

Today, however, it boosts screen w : 
ground-level walks that let you walch, 
unseen,' virtually all the region's, abun-. 
dant wildlife, as well as an observation 
tower giving fine views over its four, 
different habitats -open water, swamp 
meadow, papyrus thicket', and reeds* 




nest perched balfWay up a Sheer 1000- 
Md\frqbi 'Kibbutz 
EinGcdi, high abpve the Dead Sep we 
made a night .excurslpn to Ideate the 
extremely rare Hunt's tawhy pwl. 

known to best ittarbtt' 


It's a very efficiently organized spot- 
1 was particularly fascinated w 
seeing tropical papyrus, normal, in 


1 was particularly fascinated at 
seeing tropical papyrus, normal. 0 
places like the Nile delta, grow"? 
close to the bracken common in Bn*: 
tain. Fqr a full half hour f watched a 
mud turtle family laboriously oUmbinjj 
ashore, over. eacn other's backs. And 
all . this while bewhiskered calDSfl. 

gflSa gaf ^ submerging, were closely observe 
Kicdilerranean Jjasin, ibe Irano-Ture- thefiM kM' W 

at n 4Knf°^'^^L h eT Oam«T' an“'somh fow'rds Jericho 

thickets, for example, $00 fe$t atmve c [ ,Brrtlin 8 IM® Ei "°t TJukbn oa^s 
sea ’level, ard tvnlcallw : c * ose to Qumran where the Dead Sea 

-but mixed vrnS trees' from^nfiS scrolls were discovered . But wespepia 

Sdrbus, wild Plum and ' desert oasis reserve biside the W 

with fiowere lke rowd-Iwyed S- Here David . once 
men arid coral peony. Its scenery takes a promment notice-. **, 

.in , karstio areas as; fine ,a ahTlmtte emnm “ te ' ls '' isitors ho "! w b S 
i^f(auna includes ! . 5 
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On the crest of a wave 

Mary Cruickshank learns to windsurf at Lefkas 


it whs a week of sunburn and bruises, 1 
itching stomach muscles and salt -sting- 
ing blisters. It was seven glorious days 
at the end of which 1 nnd literally 
ridden on the crest of a wave. 

The Ionian island of Lefkas is the 
place to learn windsurfing. Forget 
battling miserably against bitter winds 
on a reservoir somewhere near 
Staines, a clammy wet suit and the 
distant thunder of the M3. 

Vassiliki is a broad sandy bay at the 
southern end of the island, where the 
water is shallow and warm. In the 
morning the gentle onshore winds 
offer ideal conditions for beginners 
and inexperienced surfers. A rich plain 
backs the bay - a garden of vines, 
olives and fruit trees nnd from here the 


board, toes dangling in the warm 
water, gazing at a cloudless sky. 


land sweeps up ton dramatic mountain 
range and the barren limestone screes 
of Mount Elati. 


The magnificent views, north to the | 
mountains, south to the looming is- 
lands of Ithaca and Cephnlonia are a 
constant delight, but for the windsur- 
fers. they mean much more. The well 
of the mountains surrounding the plain 
creates thermal currents which by 
mid-day whip up winds to challenge 
the most experienced surfers. 

Of course, there are days when an 
offshore wind prevents anyone from 
going out, and others when the 'breeze 
is too light. Then what could be nicer 
than ta lie spread-eagled on your 


The first days arc ns frustrating and 
bewildering as with Any new skill. At 
Club VnssiTiki beginners start with the 
simulator: a safely terrestrial sail- 
board. on which it’s hurd to go wrong. 
Hoisting the sail, steering and turning 
seem remarkably easy. At sea these 
first manoeuvres are perilous: a mis- 
placed Toot or sudden gust of wind will 
send you pirouetting across the board. 
Once vertical you may find your knees 
shaking so violently thut the hoard is 
capsized. As you heave on the uphaul 
to bring the sail out of the water, your 
fingers olistcr on the coarse nylon rope 
ana you'll have plenty uf bruises nnd 
aching hips and siiouldcrs. In June the 
sun is blisteringly hot and after hours 
of thwarted effort you will feel light- 
headed and sick from exhaustion. But 
don't give up! 

Gradually confidence grows, ba- 
lance improves and the unwieldy sail 
becomes more manageable. Twn small 
boys controlling their sails with dis- 
maying ease prove that it is technique 
ana not strength that counts. There is 
much encouragement from the shore 
from fellow surfers and cries of: "Sheet 
in!” “Centre your feet!", “Lean 
back!** Then finally, when the wind 
fills the sail, your hands securely grip 
the boom, you lean back and the board 
surges forward, it is a wonderfully 
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Manafetary dedicated to Mar Saba, founded In 47S*o, In the heart of the Judaean deiait ■ 


A wealth of wild life 

continued- •• 

op coming suddenly face to face with a 
leopard.: 

-Bin Gedi lies only 30 miles east of 
Jerusalem as the eagles fly. Here 
Israeli conservationists are working 
very hard to preserve the entire ecolo- 
gical pyramid. It encompasses all man- 
ner of creatures, from tiny insects a Htd 
base to the shy, gentle rock hyrax (the 

“rnnau^ nnmmnn fftv hll»nn 


Bible’s “coney'), common fox, hyenp, 
and 'wolf, with leopard at its. summit 
and all manner of plants and birds 
around it. 


last visit however was a long day’s 
journey in a massive four-wheel-dove 
vehicle through the middle of the 
Judaean Desert from the Dead Sea to 
Jerusalem. The gaunt scenery was 
itself exciting. So were the white-tailed 
eagles, sooty falcons, fan-tailed ravens 
and other rare birds we saw on the 
way. , 

There was no time, alas; to explore 
any of the caverns, many onc$ inhab- 
ited in both historic and prehistoric 


times, which are frequent in the region. 
But we enjoyed a lovely view of the 
remote and impressive orthodox desert 

... _ r (I.L. In' 


On previous visits L had seen Eilat's 
stipero coral beds and its other nearby 
notable sites, such as Solomon's Pillars ' 
and the ancient copper mines. I Had 
visited also the huge and extraordinari- 
ly colourful Makhtesh Gadbl crater in 
the Negev, formed as far as anyone can 
tell by soil erosion. I was familiar also 
with Rosh Hanikra’s impressive- sea 
cavfcs, : located right on tne Lebanon 
border and now- equipped with a 
tourist walkway. 

What: I particularly enjoyed on my 


monastery of Mar Saba, founded in' 
475 AD and still thriving, where The 
founder's mummified body can still be 
seen >- though only male visitors, are 
admitted; , ' . 

, What I have mentioned is only a 
small sample of tiny Israel's ejftraqr- 
dinary wealth of wildlife. Its public 
Interest is ; at last beginning to be 
widely recognized. , 

Today the Society for the Protection 
of . Nature in Israel (SPNI) offers a ; 
greatly expanded range. of often excit- 
ing, 'sometimes strenuous, and always 


exhilarating moment. For most lear- 
ners, the third dny seems to be the 
turning point ufter which windsurfing 
is no longer painfully frustrating, but 
sheer bliss. There is always more to 
learn, different wind conditions to 
muster and new techniques for steering 
and turning. 

The joy of Icuruiiig at Vassiliki is 
that the sea is sparkling clear ami 
warm, there is alwuys a firm and sandy 
foothold and for 5(H) yards the water is 
rarely more than waist deep. Anyone 
who nas experienced the murky waters 
or a Surrey lake and fell, hill not seen, 
the dark mud oozing between their 
toes, will appreciate the difference. 

The club's equipment is good nnd 
caters for all levels of ability: Hi- Fly 
and Windsurfer hoards for beginners, 
1984 Chapters nnd Klcppcrs for the 
more experienced and a range u f 
fun boards including Vitamin Seas. 

The RY A (Royal Yachting Associa- 
tion) instructors arc stunningly good 
surfers and must have been a sensation 
in their home (own of Southscu. At 
Vassiliki. they offer a good basic 
course including rigging, safety and 
self-rescue techniques, after which tui- 
tion becomes somewhat lax and there 
is a tendency for floundering beginners 
to be left to their own devices. Some 
liked the casual approach; others 
would have preferred a more stnic- 
con routed 


reasonably-priced study lours, with 
English-speaking guides, Hiey cover : 
the Sinai Desert* now restored to 
Egypt, as well as nil Israel. The 
country's president and his family are 
among the society’s active supporters. 

Other concerns, such as the Met- 
soke Dragot Desert Tour Village 
already mentioned and Kibbutz Mitz- 
pe Shalom (to quote only two), con- 
centrate on smaller areas. If you’re 
interested in serious, study, it's well 
worth examining their programmes. 
You can also, of course, nire a car and 
tour by yourself - though this comes 
more expensive. 

Most people, however, find it sim- 

f tler to buy straightforward packages 
rom one of Britain's own specialist 
tour operators. They offer walking 
tours as well as btrdwatching and 
wildlife, all naturally combined with 
visits to major sigh (seeing spots such as 
Masada, Jerusalem, and elsewhere. 
Information is readily available from 
the Israel Government Tourist Office 


SCHOOL TRAVEL 

SKI ' 85/86 

Our 1 rrv- 1 >i'ncl 111 re pamphlet uri 
our p)8-V86 ski-inur* is now 
ttvuiinlile. Li^lil first -class re litres 
in Aiinirin umJ Italy. Travel by 
uir nr tlie latest executive 
rnitchrs. Good class hotel 
iiecoiiiinnclatirm. Prices Crum 

SPKING/SUMMEH 1985 

An i\m dlnu cliriiiv nr 1 11 ill iiii- Hint mill 
Brii id 1 Iniirs liv i-imc-ii unrl uir. F.xam|ili‘i: 
Bclfiiun Cnasi tfj-T: ],i* Tmiqiit-i t'B'h 
Paris t<JTi: Uri Hum- £109: Dulrli Cnuii 
£0. r >; llliim-ltuit] irO.i; AiiMirin 1 1 -»*■»; Ituk 
£12~i: Mujun-ii LI (ill. ' - 
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Our 1 wires intitule five (ilnrns to )ntr{v 
lenders, tint! c.vtriitire insunmrr. Send 


nrne fnu slinnji retfiiiml) for our 




STOP PRESS: VACANCY 20 
ncr* am* roach fa TA11HACONA 
iV III April £1. T9. Adults free '/a 
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VUUSHfks 


MimiviwDNosiHnniu.is 


TO:— Eurollne Holidays Ltd., j 

Freepost, 2-4 Grange Road West, I 

Birkenhead, Merseyside, L41 4DA. CZ 

Please send me the following:— | 

□ 1985/86 ski brochure. □ 198S sprlng/sumnier brochure. 

I am Interested In taking a party of about pupils and 


adults to from 

Please send further particulars. 

Signed 

Address 


(date) to date. 


at 18 Great Marlborough Street, Lon- 
don W1V 1AF: tel. 01-434 3651 


FLIP OVER TO FRANCE 

DAY TRIPS TO BOULOGNE 
CALAIS AND DIEPPE 

Phone 01-363 8202 for 
copy of our new 
brochure, or write to: 

SCHOOL TRAVEL 
SERVICE 

24 Culloden Road, 
Enfield, Mlddx-Mw* 



More Experience 

on a Mountain Ventures Hotida 


In North WalM 

EsUbfithad <n iho Heart of tne mountainj 
and naar to the coast our Snowddnla 
Centres offer U»a best of ionUans. 
pfoukfing opportunity ro onlay a wWe 
range of exciting Mountain Activities. 
Adventure and Welar. Sports 


full details 'and colour brochure from 
MOUNTAIN VENTURES LIMITED (Dept X) 
Brecon House, Qreonhlll Road 
Liverpool LI 8 7HQ 
telephone 051.724 2732 


In the Alps ' 

Afina Guided dinting Court os ard MuHi- 
Activity Adventure Holidays based h ilia 
mountains Bring canvas of Chant ona & 
Zermatt, area spectacular High-level TieKVlng 
tal'oenng lha famous Nouts Route orOefomSe 
Via Ferrates 




Take the children FREE 
to France... 


. . . and Sp.c* 




Dorking 

OS »M» (0306) 885000 

Dept. 527 Sunsites Ltd, Sunsites House, Dorking, Surrey RH4.1 YL 
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School to School 

School to School is a reader service from The Times 
Educational Supplement. The names and addresses of 
teachers from otner countries who are interested in 
corresponding with or exchanging visits with a British 
school are listed on this advertisement. Please make 
contact direct and not to our offices. Those names 
followed by the code C are interested in corresponding 
only. Names followed by the code CE are interested in 
corresponding and exchanging visits. 


Herr Denglcr 
Holbdn-Gytnnnslum 
Hallstrnbe 9 
89 Augsburg 
Germany 
CE AGE 17-18 
Frau May 

Marla-Ward-Gymnasium 
Frauen torsi r 
26-89 Augsburg 
Germany 
CE AGE 15-16 
Herr Gutzclt 

Gymnasium Derchtesgadcn 
Salzburgerstrabc 15 
824 Berchtesgaden 
Germany 

CE AGE 15-18 

Herr Wasserbaucr 
Gymnasium Dfngolflng 
Kerschensteinerstr 6 
8312 Din golfing 
Germany 

CE AGE 15-17 
Frau G re i fens lei n 
Gymnasium Dinkelsbuhl 
Ulmer Weg 

8804 Dinkelsbuhl 
Germany 

CE AGE 14-18 
Herr Raischei 

Karl-von-Klosen-Gym nasium 
8330 Eggenfeiden 
Germany 

CE AGE 15-17 
Herr Rofflnaer 
Gesamtschule Feucbtwangen 

8805 Feucbtwangen 
Germany 

CE AGE 14-16 
Herr Sfrelftnger 
Max- Born-Gymnasium 
Bachslr 8 
,8034 Germerlng 
Germany 

CE AGE 16-17 
Herr Rehm 
Gymnasium Grafing 
Jahnstr 17 
8018 Grafing 
Germany 

CE AGE 15-16 
Herr. Schreiner 
Emst-Mach- Gymnasium 
8013 Haar 

Germany.';-' *• ; ■ 

GE AGE: 14-16 
Herr Menzel 

WJihel m-Hauscnfteln-Gy rmtasUun 
Eicktrastr 61-8 y 
Murichen 81 
Germany 

CEAGE 15-17 . 

Herr Wenzel 

Lehrinslitut Dcrkscn-Obcrauer Str 

.. v ;■ 

Munchert70 
Germany • 

CE AGE. 15-16 

Frau RqihwlnkJer ■ 

StAnna. Gymnasium 
St Artnasltr 20-8 ' 

Monchett 22 • 

.German^' .. - .j •: 

CEAGE 15-17 


Frau Brunner 
Gymnasium Penzberg 
8122 Penzberg 
Germany 

CE AGE 15 
Herr Carquevllle 
Carl-Orff-Gymnasium 
Munchener Ring 6 
8044 UnterschlelBhclni 
Germany 

CE AGE 14-17 
Herr Adam Martin 
Werner-von-Sicmcns-Gymnasium 
8832 Wcissenburg 
Germany 

CE AGE 15-17 

Herr Borufka 

Wirsberg-Gymnaslum-Am 

Pleidenturm 16-87 

Wurzburg 

Germany 

CE AGE 16 

Gisela Meyer 

Schule Fur Gehorgeschadigte 

Kinder 

Marciuallee 

2800 Bremen 33 

W Germany 

CE Deaf & Hard of Hearing 
Barbara Fuchs 
Schulzenlnun SebaJdsbrick 
2800 Bremen ' 

Parsevalstr 
W Germany 
CE 

Timothy Sander BA 
GB Flying English Sprachschule 
Mommsen Strabe 34 
.1000 Berlin 12 
W Germany 
CE 

Monika Voggenrelter . 
Wittelsbacher-Gymnaslum 
Marsplatz 1 
8000 Munchen 
W Germany 

C 

Helner Glinster 

Bcrufsbildende Schule Wirtschaft 
Bereruoijker Ring 3 
D-5450 Neuloied/Rhlne 
W Germany 
CE . ' 

■Gerda Oswald 
Humboldlschule 
Jacobis! raise 37 
.638 Bad Horn burg 
W Germany 
CE. . . 

Marin Adducl 

The English Centre , 

■Vlale ptO XIH, no 18 

Bari. . 

.Italy'.-' 

CE AGE 8 TO ADULTS 
Mario Papa . • ' : ' 

Istituio Magistrate . . 

“Alfafto I” 

'84166 Salerno 

.Italy 

CE . ■' 

1 Barbier Gabriella , 

Llceo Sclentiflco “U Din!” . 

; Via B Croce 
56100 Pisa* 

Italy 

CE SCIENTIFIC HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Marla Tarantino 
Dept of Physics 
University of Bari 
Via Amendola 173 
70126 Bari 
Italy 

C MATURE STUDENTS 
Anna Robles 

Istltuto Professionale “Cabrlnl” 

Via Dante 119 
7U100 Taranto 
Italy 

CE VOCATIONAL 
Patricia Stuart 
English Alive 
V Velo 2c 
00183 Roma 
Italy 

CE LANGUAGE SCHOOL 

Allce-Lind Andersen 

Paradisegade Skulf 

4-6 Paradisegade 

8600 Arhus 

Denmark 

CE AGE 12-16 

Antonio Calderon Lopez 

Escuela Nociurna “Juan Herscheli” 

Casilla Postal No 6679 

La Paz 

Bolivia 

South America 
C AGE 12-16 
H Slrlsena 
Technical College 
Colombo 10 
Sri-Lankn 

CE Technical 

Mr A H Edirlsioghe 

Sri Lanka Technical College 

Colombo 10 

Srl-Lanka 

CE POLYTECHNIC 
Miss T Orellana-Ramos 
Sagrado Corazon De Jesu’s 
Altos De Pedregalcjo Sin No 
Malaga 29012 
Spain 

CE AGE 12-16 
Ms I Perez-Tadla 
Instituto De Bachilierato 
Emilio Prados 

Caraino De La Miserlcordia S/N 

Malaga 

Spain 

CE AGE 12-16 
Malte Lopez 
San Viator 
C/San Viator 15 
Vitoria 
Spain 

CE AGE 12-16 
Dr J M Raftery 
^CJondoyie English Language 

Clondoyle 
Glenamaddy 
County Galway 
Ireland 

CE 

Stephen Evans 
Uotlla Junior School 
26100 Rauma Rural District 
Uotllan Ala-Aste 
Rauraan Maalalskunta 
Finland . 

CE AGE 7-12 
Faten Radi 

Vocational Training Centre 
Quabun 

Damascus : . 

CIO Ministry of Industry 

C VOCATIONAL 
D Hafher 

Kantonsschule Schaffbatisen 
Pestalozzistrasse 20 
CH-8200 Schatthansen . s 
Switzerland • 

CE AGE 12-16 . V : . V 

Mrs M Buerai-Guthrle ' * * 
Interkaiitonales Technikum - 


Rapperswil/SG 
Switzerland • 

CE MATlilRE STUDENTS 

M Arnold ; 

Ktmbondschule Schaffhausen 
8200 Schaffauseii 
Switzerland ;, 1 ■ 

C GRAMMAR SCHOOL ; 



On the crest 

of a wave continued 

lured course. However, advice and 
assistance were always there when 
asked for and high standards of safety 
were maintained. When strong cross- 
shore winds were blowing, a pair of 
binoculars scanned the bay and die 
rescue hnnt was at the ready. 

1 visited Vassiiiki last June with 
Lunarscapc, a company then in its 
second year of operation. They did not 
then provide the standard of accom- 
modation which would have made the 
holiday a total pleasure and some 
degree of pioneering spirit was re- 
quired of their first clients. However, 
the two pensions on the beach then 
under construction are now completed 
and the company also uses a number of 
attractive villas. The guests who 
valued the brilliantly coloured 
bougainvillea, the glorious views, the 
sun and the surfing and the joy of being 
in Greece, rather than those who 
insisted on room service were the mosi 
satisfied. 


At Vassiiiki. a delightful diversion is 
a herd of goats, bells dancing, that 
daily crosses the beach to drink from a 


nearby stream. It is hard to imagine 
what the goatherd or. Indeed the other 
villagers make of the topless sun- 
bathers. or with what trepidation or 
eagerness they view the proposed 
hotel developments. 

In the village, the fishermen sit 
round the smollharbour mending their 
saffron nets; tavernas line the quayside 
and from here, if you're lucky, you 
may see a sea turtle. Buy peaches and 
apricots in the village ana take the path 
round the coast above small wnite- 
snnded coves. Across the bay lies the 
long spur of land leading to Sappho's 
Leap - the dramatic limestone cliffs 
where the poetess was said to have 


plunged to her death. 

The road from Vassiiiki to the 
barren and precipitous west coast of 
the island climbs pust the mountain 
villages, muzzled goats and donkeyi 
clusters of beehives and the bad- 
breaking terraces of vines and wheat 
dinging to the hillside. There br 
delicious smells of Spanish broom 
vivid yellow aguinsl the white lime! 
stone, wild sngc nnd thyme. A series of 
spectacular hollows, ampithcatrcs ful 
of wild delphiniums and poppies, has 
been carved into the hillsides and there 
arc sweeping views ull round. To tbe 
south east lie Skorpios, Mcgannisiud 
the distant mainland mountains; to lie 
west the intense blue of the Adriatic. 

The trucks descend precariously hi 
the sturk white beaches of the west 
coast. They arc almost untouched. 
Lerkas town, to the north nf the island] 
has a strange shambling air and the 
corrugated iron and limber-beamed 
houses have been built like ships to 
weather the earthquakes. And S 
there’s still time to be spared from the 
windsurfing, there arc caique trips to 
Cephulonin and Ithaca. 

Visit Lcfkus while there are still 
fireflies darting in the reeds and i 
chorus of frogs as you walk round the 
bay in the evening. A direct flight to 
Preveza and a short coach journey ha 
cut travelling time considerably. 0k 
week holidays including flight, trans- 
fer. accommodation and windsurfing 
(but no meals) are from £279. For 
those who can’t wait until the spring, 
Lunarscape offer windsurfing holidays 
on the island of Jerba, just off tbe 
Tunisian mainland in the south Of the 
country until the end of April and a 
two resorts on Lanzarote, the mosi 
northerly of the Canary Islands, more 
suited to experienced windsurfers. 

For details contact Lunarscape Holi- 


Iron wheels to 
Hong Kong 

Christopher Portway takes the longest 
continuous train journey in the world 


Certainly the trip frdm the Hook of 
Holland to Hone Kong Is the longest 
continuous rail journey in the world. 

A big section comprises part of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the longest 
continuous railway in the world. The 
distinction is that its ncar-6,000 mile 
route crosses just one country. For the 
Hook to Hong Kong line some seven 
countries are traversed - Hollnnd, 
West Germany, East Germany, Po- 
land, the Soviet Union, Mongolia nnd 
China plus, of course, Hong Kong. 
Purists will tell me of the route vin 
Manchuria which cuts out Mongolia - 
but those who like to think of them- 
selves as travellers will not want to 
omit this little-known country. 

I have ridden the Trans-Siberian 
before, covering its entire length from 
Moscow to forbidden (for foreigners) 
Vladivostok as I have the line from the 
Hook to Moscow with the OstWcst 
Express as my vehicle. J have also 
ridtten some of the lines of Chinese 
railways, in particular those from 
Chinese Inner Mongolia to Peking and 
fromCantop to Hong Kong. But in the 
summer of 1984 came the opportunity 
to fill some of the many gaps. • 

I left Liverpool Street on British 

• Rail’s 69-mile, one hour and 10 minute 
contribution to the marathon, and it 
brobght trie to Harwich. Seal inks com- 
fortable ferry, the St Nicholas*. covered 
the only nori-raii section; 

; From a railway point of view, Russia 
starts ait- Platform 4 at the Hook of 
Holland, where a Tory-blue Moscow 
through-coach awaits, its vw.be- 
gan producing cups • of tea almost 

• before I had stowed my baggage arid 

made my bed in a first-class sleeping 
compartment;;; 1 

: 'Comfortable the coadliqs may be but 

• SpT 851 Express suffers drawbacks. 
Tne route crosses the borders of two 

. Germanies, two Berlins, Poland and 
, European USSR which results In Some 
. vicious border controls, mostjy at night 
when a passenger is (tying to sleep; 
Perhaps worse. there: is ho restaurant 
; car except for' an abomination of a 
; snack wSgon whilebn Polish territory. 

; out.the route is Interesting. H does not 
g°»n fojisgenic.spippdqurs bu( follows 


the classic and bloody invasion thor- 
oughfare east to Moscow. „ 
Moscow’s enormous Cosmos Hold 


ITIVdkUTT 0 WllUIIIIVUd 

became a hardly congenial home w 
two days as I toured the Soviet capital 
for the second time. I nnd It s 
depressing city behind an impressive 
faqnde of golden spires and pinnae# 
slabbing the timeless grey shield of the 
sky, Us citizens forever wandering tne 
streets as If in search of treasure i the; 
can never find. The shops arc drab, tw 
churches ilcnd, the cinema a roflecnoj 
of uniformity. 1 was glnd to make jny 

y e 








PtWng: the Templi of Hasvan ■ 

My train was the Baikal, and 
only as far as Irkutsk which was as»r 
as l wanted to go anyway. I say oinr 
as if 3,222 miles and a 4fc-day 
but a skim down- the line, bui 
nevertheless terminates 3,000 
short of Vladivostok, the destmatw 
of its aister train, the. R ussy a. 

Our days and nights / 

Baikal became a routine with 

swaying marches down the.corn»» 
the restaurant car three times oajfr. 
■The meals had Improved with caw 
even thfe pink variety -more available* 
while the tea was the tastiest 


for a leg-stretch and purchase 




i ■: i ama i 



The only steam engine of the (oumey. From 
MongoDan-Chlnase border to Datong 

Iron wheels 

to Hong Kong continued 

from frcc-entcrprise stalls. Cities of 
the calibre of Svcrdlovsty, Omsk, 
Novosibirsk and Krasnoyarsk made 
stepping stones along the way. 

Trains everywhere allow visual 
eavesdropping into lincsidc villages. 
The Baikal was no exception as it 
wound by village after tiny lonely 
village of the Siberian steppes. 
Through the little wooden izba win- 
dows, framed by neatly-parted lace 
curtains, could be seen the simple 
warm rooms beyond. Each was a 
bedroom, a living room and kitchen 
combined, a strictly functional one- 
room suite given a touch of longed-for 
refinement by the pot of flowers on the 
sill. 

An accident involving two heavy 
goods trains ahead of us closed the line 
hout 

brilliant sun we all lounged amid a 
flower-strewn countryside and visited 
a Siberian village certainly not on any 
tourist itinerary. A scheduled 24-liour 
rest at Irkutsk was reduced to eight, 
but no matter, since I doubt if its 
tourist hotel could have competed 
with the offerings of the Baikal’s kitch- 
en. Having run out of regular provi- 
sions it was forced to feed its clients 
fresh salmon, caviar and champagne. 

On the subsequent train we reached 
Ulan Ude after following the south- 
ern shore of Lake Baikal and turned 
off on a single branch line towards 
Mongolia, we pranced happily at no 
great rate of knots over Downs-like 
uplands and by nightfall had reached 
the fanatically-guarded border. In the 
morning the same scenery was still 
with us, the rolling grasslands the 
habitat of the wild camel, wild horse 
and the Gobi bear. 

The get- or yurt tent - remains the 
most practical abode for families tend- 
ing the vast herds of livestock that 
graze upon Mongolia's plains. For the 
majority of the people, however, the 
traditional home is being replaced by 
modem flats in urban centres. 

And nowhere is this more evident 
than in Ulan Bator, where the rows of 
gen, enclosed by palisades, flank the 
city’s suburbs. But it is upon the more 
progressive: edifices of the pleasant 
little capital that a visitor is encouraged 
to gaze. The awesome 13th century 
empire created by Ghengis Khan and 
his successors has. today, become a 
non-event, the villains of Mongolia’s 
turbulent history being designated as 
the Manchu Dynasty, its overthrow in 
1921 was accomplished by a revolu- 
tionary, one Sukhe-Bator, whose sta- 
tue dominates the main square. That 
Mongolia is now firmly within the 
Soviet empire, as a direct result of his 
actions is visually evident by the num- 


Pcking Express, 1 embarked con- 
tentedly upon another 36-hour ride, 
this one into China. Dawn showed me 
the Gohi nnd it dashed all my pre- 
conceptions of it as a sand-duned 
desolation. So much for Marco Polo 
and his chronicles. Instead, much of it 
is rich grazing land while the wind- 
eroded tops of the Gobi-Altai undu- 
late into desert tracts of gravel. 

Wc entered China at Erltlicn, 
changed our bogies back to fit standard 
rail gauge, and made for Datong 
headed by a black monster of a steam 
locomotive. 

Inner Mongolia had memories for 
me-; five years previously I had ridden 
bareback into the hills in the good 
humoured company of Mongolian 
cowboys. And it was at Datong that I 
had spent a momentous day playing 
trains at the great steam locomotive 
works there; the only one of its kind on 
earth. I had also looked upon the 
nearby caves of the carved Buddhas - 
but the trains had first priority. The 
first mountains of the journey loomed 
into the second dawn, these ones made 
special by having bits of the Great Wall 
garlanding their flanks. 

In Peking the temperature was a 
sweltering 109 degrees as 1 made the 
rounds of the sights while based at one 
of the tourist hotels. Adequate ns they 
nrc, 1 would have preferred the 
pampering of the Peninsula Group's 



Jiangun or the new Great Wall Hotel, 
which bring b touch of Western clc- 




Storm clouds over Hong Kong 

gnnee into this purely functional city. 

Peking to Canton is another 1 ,500 
miles covered in spotlessly clean 
coaches of chintzy comfort. I awoke 
the first morning to n scene I thought 
existed only as a pattern on Chinese 
pottery; fields of lotus flowers and 
impossibly shnro-pointed hills. Paddy 
fields divided villages, great rivers like 
the Yellow and the Yangtse divided 
the country, and huge sprawling cities 
such as Hancltou provided a linchpin 
to hold the whole great nation 
together. Wc drew into Canton nn 
hour late on the second morning. 

The White Swan Hotel , overlooking 


*>«#**» 
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the city’s port on the Pearl River, is 
one 1 can recommend. My previous 
stay in Canton had been in an estab- 
lishment running a fine line in cock- 
roaches. but the white Swan shows the 
Chinese are catching on fast. Jade 
factories, giant pandas, the Sun Yatscn 
Memorial and a voyage down tlic river 
filled my all-to brief return. But with 
Hong Kong down the line I was 
impatient for a return to capitalism. 

We never stopped as wc crossed (he 
border by way of the famous iron 
bridge; another sign of the times. At 
Kowloon Station my journey ended 
and I took myself off lorn short dose of 


luxury-living at the Marco Polo. Man- 
darin and Lee Garden; heavenly hotels 
all. 

1 flew home by Cathay Pacific 727 to 
London, missing the anticipation, the 
gentle excitement, the rolling gait, the 
bonhommie of the compartment and a 
ground-level window on the world that 
is the exclusive gift of the train. 

The above journey can be made as a 

O tour operated by Jules Verne 
Promotions and marketed by 
P & O Air Holidays. Rail travel in the 
USSR and China also features in the 
tour programmes of Thomas Cook! 


r progri 
Ranking Kuhn. 




camps everywhere. 

1 was fortunate to stay at the city’s 
top hotel (out of three), the' "Ulan 
Bator, almost of European standards. 
From It I issued forth to look at a still 
functioning Buddhist monastery, a 
first-class, dinosaur museum, the 
palace of Bogdo Khan and, of course, 
the Soviet liberation memorial high on 
a hill offering fine views. 

It is youth that typifies Ulan Bator, 




tipn tinder the age of 35 and the state 
encouraging large families: hence the 
fever of building that has the town in 
splints of scaffolding. Yet seven cen- 
turies ago it was no more than a dusty 
township called Urga set in a leafless 
bowl at a time when the capital was 
Karakorkm, further to the west. ' 

- - W ) PS e A u RP n the Ui^n Bator to 
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1985 “SCHOOLCOACH” TOURS 

WE STILL HAVE SOME AVAILABILITY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR EVEN DURING 
THE SPRING, SUMMER AND OCTOBER HOLIDAYS j 

EDUCATIONAL TOURS - LANGUAGE COURSES - SPORTS TOURS i 

***5 DAYS TO FRANCE FROM £75— GERMANY FROM £83*** 

***LOW PRICE TOURS TO AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND AND HOLLAND*** 

WE ALSO OFFER MANY UK DESTINATIONS 

1985 MINI TRIPS 


FRANCE 

A well designed programme with locations, 
resorts and hotels specifically chosen to 
maximise the educational benefits to your 
pupils. Tours are centred on Boulogne, 
Dieppe and Coutances. Free work sheet for 
each pupil. 

PRICES FROM £37 FOR 2 DAYS! 


GERMANY 

An increasingly popular programme which 
works as an introduction to Germany or as a 
cheaper alternative to conventional tours. 
We now offer 3 and 4 days to Cologne, 
Koblenz, Aachen and Trier. 

PRICES FROM £44 FOR 3 DAYS! 


1986 “SCHOOLCOACH” TOURS 


MANY SCHOOLS HAVE ALREADY STARTED MAKING THEIR 1986 TOUR 
ARRANGEMENTS WITH NST. THIS ALLOWS LONGER TO PLAN AND SAVE FOR 
THE TOUR AND A BETTER CHOICE OF ACCOMMODATION. LET US HAVE YOUR 
PLANS AND WE’LL SEND YOU A QUOTATION. 

**FULLY GUARANTEED PRICES FOR 1986** 

**EARLY BOOKERS EASY PAYMENT SCHEME** 

**£100 DISCOUNT 1 IF DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY 31ST MARCH 1985** 

FOR MORE DETAILS CALL US NOW! 

REVERSE THE CHARGES TO (0253) 52525 OR 
WRITE TO NST FREEPOST 
BLACKPOOL FY2 OBR 








THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


A sk a Berlin taxi driver to take 
you to the zoo and he'll know 
you don't necessarily want to 
see the monkeys. The zoo is 
right at the centre of things, right 
where the main tinsel and elii ter street 
called Kurfurstcndamm (Ku'damni for 
short the "boulevard between flair and 
fantasy" for long) intersects with its 
equally brash tributaries. Bui this 
innermost tantrum of consumerism, 
little more than a teutonic version of 
downtown Croydon, is, of course, just 
a tiny part of the Berlin story. 

Greater Berlin was created in 1920 
by a pair of compasses with very long 
legs. It is huge . west Berlin alone is 
four limes bigger than Paris yet with 
less than a third of the population; 
nearly half of its grand circle is swal- 
lowed up by woodland and water, 
parks and recreation areas - even 80 
Farms lie within the boundary formed 
by the Wall. Berlin is not, you would 
rightly surmise, a city easily explored 
on foot. Everywhere you want to visit 
seems to stand somewhere on a distant 
horizon witli a vast tract of greenery or 
a grand avenue of tarmac in between. 

It is refreshing to visit a city chat isn't 
celebrating or hard selling its nostal- 
gia. Most of Berlin was wiped away by 
wartime bombs - (he highest point in 
the entire city is in fact made front 


Near the knuckle 


David Wickers in Berlin 


NORTH CYPRUS 
HOLIDAYS 

FROM: El 89. SELF CATERING 
KYRENIA: El 98 HOTEL 1 WEEK 

ASK FOR OUR FREE 
BROCHURE GO WITH 
No 1 SPECIALIST 

HEATWAVE TRAVEL 
01-889 6826 


******* ********* 


Cradle of Conscience 

PETER NEVV’BOLD 


For a free copy of this fascinating 
and informative H<iy on Geneva, - 
together with our brochure on 
individual inclusive holidays ro that 
beautiful city, write or pnone - 
Time Off Ltd. i 
2a Chester Close, London 
SWIX7BQ.0I-235 8070 


**************** 


ADVENTURE 3- 

travel mm: 

• LONDON-DELHI by TRAIN 41 
days Summer Special July 24 £499 

• KASHMIR & LEH May (a Oct 
.• EASTERN TURKEY May to Oct 

• SOUTH TURKEY 1 8 days Summer 

• SYRIA, JORDAN. IRAQ May to 
Oct 

Plus many others. 

H ANN OVERLAND. 

186 Sheath am High Road 

London SW16 6EG 

Tel :0 1-769 6659 < 0137 ) 



MOBILE HOMES IN FRANCE 

ATAROELESby ihe Med'. I2t0 for a (art il/of 
trio lncludfag retry - Low Sewn, •- Uu). I Ugh 
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BRITTANY CARAVANS. .Beachsidc tjtc CTb 
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1 Reddltft, Manchester Mtt (Six; 
Phene 3118 - Anytime 


rubble heaped from the ruins. Even 
the trees of the Tiergarten, Berlin's 
organic heart, are newish since the 
ancient oaks were torn down and used 
for fuel during the years of post war 
austerity. "It is a place of action and 
suspense, not a fossil in time” a zoo 
bound taxi driver told me. “This is not 
the capital but it is where you always 
feel a part of the current news and 
interim tional affairs." 

The one sure-fire thing that no 
visitor can possibly feel towards Berlin 
is indifference. Tne overriding fnct of 
city life is location, slan in the lap of 
Iron Curtain geography, closer to 


art 

one tourist attraction is the Walt. Since 
the big powers have vicariously shifted 
their theatres of conflict to Third 
World areas, the Cold War has be- 
come a far less frigid affair, but Berlin 
is still the only place in Western 
Europe under military occupation. 
Even when cosseted by the capitalist 
comforts of hotels like the Inter Con- 
tinental, watching the American 
Forces television channel's screening 
of yesterday's US ball game or soap 
opera saga, a feeling of insular ideolo- 
gy can creep up on you sharply tinged 
the knowledge tha . 
happens, here will be the first to goT 

The Wall, covered in graffiti on one 
side, Persil white on tne other, is a 
disturbing, almost medieval spectacle, 
the emotional response to which can 
only be handled by clichd. The best 
initial encounter with this head-on 
clash between East and West is from 
one of the peeking platforms beside 
the Brandenburg Gate, the original 
nre-war, pre-zoo city centre. On the 
tar side lies a swathe of wasteland 
populated only by armed guards (the 
Volksnolizei or '‘Vopos") watchtow- 
ers, a line of floodlights and, peculiar- 
ly, rabbits. From their perspective we 
must appear like rows of Kllroys. I 
would bate to be one of "them’* but 
equally Felt resentment towards being 
one of us when several voyeurs started 
to perform rude gestures towards the 
Vopos. You can't, surely, condemn a 
system for its autocracy at the same 
time as taunting its vicrlms7 

Defecting, for the day - back at 
midnight or else, is a red-tape, humi- 
liating, lengthy but fairly straightfor- 
ward procedure. Although punctuated 
in a few places the most popular hole in 
the Wall for foreigners is Checkpoint 
Charlie, in the wake of Smiley's peo- 
ple. Be prepared to wait for anything 


culation up to Untcr den Linden, the j 
most gracious cul de sac in the world. 
Paradoxically it is here, on the “other" 
side of the Wall, that you are reminded 
how Berlin was once a royal city. 
Untcr den Linden once the site of all 
the grand hotels and cafes, starts at the 
Brandenburg Gate and leads through a 
broad avenue of glamorous Prussian 
buildings including the Staatsoper the 
ivy covered State Library where Lenin 
worked, the Humboldt University, 
and the Neu Wache, with it eternal 
flame to the “victims of facism and 


tious but magical prelude to 
Christmas. 

We went to the most fine spirited 
fair I've ever been to, with brass 
band and hurdy gurdy music, warming 
cups of gliihwein, hot doughnuts, saus- 
ages and zucker waiter (candy floss). 
There were goes to be had in tne Spuk 
in Schloss haunted house and jars of 

E ickled gherkins to be won on the 
oopla stalls, plus bears from the 
Urals, tigers from Malasia and wolf- 
hounds from wherever to see. We then 
unsuccessfully tried to spend the rest of 


But both Berlins compete in the 
more serious cultural stakes. In the 
nineteenth century, the unified versko 
was the greatest museum city in the 1 
world; now there are still two of i 
greatest to be seen , one in the East sod ' 
one in the West. In the former, the I 
highest density of art and arte facts is to 
be found on Museum Island, in the 
middle of the river Spree, convenient 
beside Unter den Linden. The Bodef 
National, Altes and Pergamon 
museums form part of the complex 



pens, before they stamp your passport, 
accept your “entrance fee 1 ' of five 
marks, change a mandatory 25 marks 
and let you in. 

We virtually jogged to revive cir- 


militarism” guarded by soldiers wear- 
ing wok like tin hats and marching in 
' goose step, a sharp reminder of the 
roots of Berlin’s currently split perso- 
nality. 

Alexanderplatz, or Alex, stands ab- 
out a mile to the east of the Gate, a 
spacious, Soviet realist dream of the 
city of tomorrow , complete with happy 
families and dominated by a giant or a 
television tower the second, highest 
structure in Europe. Here is also a 
centre of consumerism, such as it is 


became illuminated by waves of lines 
of 40 watt bulbs, a plain, unostenta- 


Jphn Sturt in jpraise of the French Pyrenees 

If, like mei you holiday abroad at least 


m part to get away from fellow coun- 
trymen, you will do well in the 
Pyrenees. 1 From the moment when wc 
left Tarbes. headjrig south, ahd those 
incredible high remote cloud shapes 
were suddenly tech to be not clouds at 
all 'until wc ran off the edge on the 


down the valley of the joyous Nivc 
towards Biarritz,' I doubt if we. saw 
mpre.foaii three GB plates. . = 


Yet it is hard to know why. It is not 
even really a very long way to come. 1 
We were In the Dordogne in a heat 
wave, found it claustrophobic and 
needed some mountain air: A daylS 
motoring :did it, and without strain. 

. The scenery is magnificent, the people 
robustly friendly when;they find you 
have a sense of humour And are. 
Interested . in' their beloved land, and 
the country !* steeped 111 fiercely held 
and picturesque traditions that should 



Drawing by Sharen Fin mark 

our 25 marks, roughly £7, on a meal 
but were still left with change. 

The West, given its highly contrived 
role as the glittering showcase of 
capitalist values, inevitably enjoys a 
monopoly on the more decadent, 
hedonistic ones. Potpourri is a 
favourite adjective found in all guide- 
books to describe the after-hours 
menu, ranging from lslierwood-style 
cabarets to those featuring transvest- 
ism as the main theme, from satire to 
striptease, from heavy rock to even 
heavier. It is hardly surprising (hat 
West Berlin's 24-hour, anything goes 
life-style (just in case tomorrow 
doesn t) is as fascinating to other West 
Germans as foreigners. 


make the area irresistable to those who 
do not follow the package tours. 

Of course, outside the Biarritz, the 
Basque country is not smart, thank 
heaven. If it were It would be more 
expensive and less attractive and 
would lure those with whom 1 do not 
pine to rub shoulders. In fact, some 
parts of It are unsmart almost to the 
point of embarassmerit. At Bagnferes; • 


witn cheap hotels and a municipal 
provision for taking, the waters, we 
found: that we were the only people 
down; fo: breakfast .not in dressing 
gowns and slippers. ! 

patron, similarly attired since he 
also planned to 'plod across the square 
and swim When petit dtieuner was over, 
made;a round of the tables inquiring in 
some detail after the progress of the 
ailments 1 ! which had presumably 
brought us to his establishment. 

From Bagn^es we climbed the 
highest dHvable pass in the Pyrenees, • 
the Col Toqrinalet, 6,500ft into the 
cl&niminess of the clouds, and, like 
. most Of the high posies, barren of all 1 
'but windrflattened grasses near (he 
* fop. Ilf. was! amazing fo think that the 
cream of Europe an. fodety had negoti- 
ated these pastes iq the lSth and 19th 
century: ; The first 1 carriages ■ got 
through the Col Tourmalet in' 1798. 


century: ; The first 1 carriages '■ got 
through the Col Tourmalet in' 1798. 
Before that armies of peasaht porfore 
brought the crowned heads of Europe, 
rich English ecpemrics'and the ititellec- 
fual giant* of the drop and the district 


the latter containing tile single most 
famous exhibit, the Pergamon altar, an 
enormous white Hellenistic temple 
which was bought virtually intact to 
Berlin. The equivalent museum com- 
plex in the West is the Dahlem which 
contains, amongst its many treasures, 
a staggering collection of Rembrandii. 
Once these two have been exhausted, 
there are some 18 other museums 
scattered about the western city, in- 
eluded one devoted to the Bauhaus 
movement, plus 18 theatres including I 
the Berlin Philharmonic. 1 

With so much to do the legwork 
involved in doing it (though the snappy 
yellow U Bahn will help), most visitors 
will rejoice in the ample style of eating 
in which Berliners are apt to indulge 
(instead of standing in front of tne 
Wail, Kennedy could well have been 
eating a large sausage when he de- 
clared “Ich bin ein Berliner"). The 
cosy, wood-lined Hansel and Greld 
neighbourhood taverns called Kneipe, 
plus the numerous restaurants and tea 
rooms make welcome “ins” from the 
cold in between a hectic schedule oi 
winter weekend sightseeing fixtures. 
Food is a major event in Berlin’s "no 
tomorrow” days. So huge are the 
plateloads of steaming spuds, sauer- 
kraut and shanks of port that you'll 
never want to look a pig in the face 
again. So huge are the cakes (and most 
of the customers) in Cafe Mflhring on 


Ku’damm that they ought to figure od 
the agenda of the SALT talks. 

All things considered, Berlin was a 
moody weekend filled with bizarre 
sights and indigestion. In my brief 
encounter 1 managed to buy my horo- 
scope from a midget in a bar with a 
beard and a backpack, bump into a 
black woman GI in frill combat fati- 
gues dragging a duvet across (he 
marbled foyer of the Inter Continental 
Hotel, see a man with his long homed 
cow standing outside the front entr- 
ance of the main department store Ka' 
De We for no apparent reason and a 
man with one leg. You may no! 
consider the latter too suprising but if 


- — ^ ^ aupi Ming ■■ 

you’d have been presented with such 
collosal, unidentified portions of roast 
you’d have certainly looked twice tod. 
Or perhaps that, even for Berlin, is a 
little too near the knuckle. 


Travelscene (Travelsccne House, 94 
Baker Street, London W1M l LA, tel: 
01-486 7811) have three night Berlin 
City Breaks from £179, including B & 
B at the Inter Continental. Other cities 
in their programme include Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Verona, Milan, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Vienna, Budapest, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels and 
Copenhagen. 


enjoyed the belle ipoque the guide 
books dwell on. 

One eats well in the Basque country, 
and If one is not careful one eats a good 
deal too much. It is a land blessed with 
the finest natural ingredients; hams, 

' . .. _ 
magnificent vegetables abound. There 
is a multitude of hard, mountain 
cheeses; a knobbly red sausage Formed 
in a circle, hard and spiced to the limit 
of the palate with the red chilis one 
may see drying on the walls of houses; 
ana above all la gabure. a thick 
vegetable soup enriched with lumps of 
pork -land on special days wlth pafe pf 
duck’s liver. This is made differently In 
every household and is everywhere a 
speciality. 

In some Ways the scenery is more 
dramatic thdn in the Alps.. The moun- 
tains are not quite as high but you tend 
to be closer under them arid they tower 
more above yqii through , the mlst.J 
have not actually been frightened by 
driving a pass before, but I came close 
to it on the Col d'Aubisque, where the 
road clings for several miles to the edge 
or a fairly friable and unstable cliff. 

Going from Ardnes to Eoux Bonnes 
one has the Outside station all the Way 
and jt is hard not to notice the chasm 
that drops away a- thousand feet be- 
town.ypur wing mifror.Tha road .is 
„ mb „ , 

ed up, There is no ; parapet and not 
always Voom topass:opfom(ng traffic. 

, v v •• ' '■ continued 



On Danlsklkl beach, a spot for purs hedonism 


Oranges and lemons 

Jane Last visits Northern Cyprus 


Northern Cyprus, they say, is a comer 
of earth touched by heaven. The 
problem for this new republic, barely 
one year old, is that despite reputed 
contact with paradise, in the eyes of 
our world it does not exist. And many 
who have loved Kyrenia since colonial 
days believe it now to be inaccessible 
or under military rule. Neither is true. 
The welcome given by the Turkish 
Cypriots truly reflects the profound 
hospitality and generosity of their 
culture. 

This is the most beautiful part of 
Cyprus, though few tourists walk the 
mountains and visit the Crusader cas- 
tles perched high among their peaks. 
Few tread the marble of ancient Sala- 
mis where Barnabas was bom and later 
martyred, stand in the palace of Vouni 
high above the sea facing Anatolia or 
visit the oldest cargo ship in the world, 
wrecked in 300bc and her cargo of 
almonds and amphoras of wine. 

The once-crowded harbour of Kyre- 
nia (now Gime) dominated by its 
twelth century castle is sleepy and 
.quiet. Yet there is an excitement, a 
feeling of strangeness and adventure 
compatible only with places free from 
fish and chip shops, tour buses and pop 
music blaring from every tavema. And 
standing alone on a totally deserted sea 
shore in the dear dazzling eastern light 
of the Levant, it is easy to feel, less a 
• tourist of the 1980s, but more a 
. traveller of a bygone era. 

I took a regular flight from Heath- 
row to Ergan Airport Northern Cyprus 
which touched down for one hour in 
Izmir. We didn’t get off the plane. My 
suitcase was full of sweaters - after ail 
it was autumn and 1 was off to the 
Mediterranean not the Equatorl Yet 
on that first evening I sat on the terrace 
of the Mare Monte Hotel under a 
canopy of vines overlooking the moon- 
lit sea, bare shouldered and warm in 
the October night. 

Before us was a traditional Cypriot 
meze - numerous duties of hors 
d’oeuvres, cheeses, yogourt, salads, 
and haloumi (local cheese grilled hot) | 
and pastelma - dried beef with spicy 
peppers.- After the main roast the 
sweet specialities arrived, grape pud- 
. ding, baby aubergines in syrup and 
1 walnuts stuffed with almonds and 
pickled In sugar while their shells were 
still green. 


A special place 

continued ' 

Climb up from the road and into 
what shahid be the utter stillness of the 
high pastures close below the screes 
and the inpw gulleys that never melt, 
and you find peace but not complete 
silence, On all sides the slightly flat 
tinkle of the cow bell is around you, 
and,, however high you venture, 
seemingly above as well. These beasts, 


After a breakfast of black olives, 
cheese and the juice of local oranges 
next morning, I set off for Bcltapais 
where Lawrence Durrcll lived and 
wrote Bitter Lemons 31) years ago. The 
small village nestles into (lie mountain 
foothills behind its beautiful abbey 
which stands in a garden of palm trees, 
tall Cypresses, lemon and pomegran- 
ate trees. 

It was founded in 1206 by the 
Augustinians who had custody of the 
Holy Sepulchre until the fall of Jeru- 
salem. From what a pinnacle they must 
have mourned their loss. From the 
refectory windows the view is breath- 
taking, a sheer drop of 100 feet then 
the land falls away to the sea three 
miles distant. I sat alone under the 
famous Tree of Idleness sipping Tur- 
kish coffee and iced water reflecting on 
the quite extraordinary sense of peace 
and spiritual freedom in Bellapais. 

Next day I drove over the mountains 
across the scorched plain of Mesaoria 
to Nicosia (Lefkosa) and stood on the 
roofgarden of the Saray Hotel and saw 
I the Green Line snaking its way 


the Green Line snaking its way 
' through the divided city. There were 
skyscrapers and office blocks on the 
south side, minarets and mountains on 
the north. I visited the Selitbiye Mos- 

3 ue, once the gothic cathedral of St 
ophia before conversion to Islam by 
the addition of two tall minarets in 
1570 when the Ottomans took the 
islond. 

Then speeding over the Mesaoria 
eastwards, almost desert now after five 
years with insufficient rain, to the old 
walled city of Famagusta. It had a 
reputation for luxurious living, this 
wealthy city in the fourteenth century. 
Just beyond its walls stands Varosha, 
until 1974 holiday playgroup of sun 
worshippers but now empty, its Man- 
: hattan-slyle waterfront of high rise 
hotels sealed off behind barbed wire. 

Varosha seems to be as much a 
mbnumeni to present civilization as is 
Salamis to a past culture. We lunched 
overlooking the sea towards Syria, ate 
fresh figs, grapes and water melon and 
then wandered round -the maflinficent 
ruins of the city of Barnabas founded 
in eleventh century BC, Weeds now 
growing everywhere and only lizards 
playing on the stage of its ancient 
theatre... ' • . , 

Next day I gave history , ancient nnd 


and lovely trout-filled rivers. Our 
custom is to picnic at midday, and this 
was ideal country for that. Hot sun 


modern, a rest and headed off to the 
sea to indulge in sonic pure hedonism. 

On Deniskizi beach, a small sandy 
cove with rush umbrellas a couple of 
cx-RAF officers ami their wives have 
turned every man's dream into reality. 
They have bought a flotilla of sailing 
dinghies, windsurfers, catamarans ana 
speedbonts and settle down on the 
beach each day to make their living 
teaching sailing, parasccnding and wa- 
ter ski-ing. Chris Cockshott and his 
wife Terry, founders of Dolphin Sail- 
ing, have taken the Great Gamble, 
sold everything they owned in England 
and thrown their fates to the soft 
breezes of Northern Cyprus. They 
offer complete watersports courses in 
conjunction with the Denizkizi Hotel 
and their parascending for £6.50 must 
be the chenpest anywhere. 

We ate that night with the efferves- 
cent Niazi, once owner of a famous 
kebHb house in Limassol nqar. the 
British base, friend of air commodores 
and corporals alike. He has trans- 
formed the Denizkizi from a shell- 
damaged structure into a first class 
Family hotel with magnificent views of 
sea and mountains. We sampled his 
grapes plucked from the vines above 
. our heads and bananas picked from the 
trees which line the path down through 
thegardens to the shore. 

The Cockshotts could be described 
as the Modem Brits of Northern 
Cyprus, heavily outnumbered by the 
Ancient Brits who have been part of 
the island's fixtures and fittings since 
Britain administered the island in 
1878. They can be seen drinking .gin 
and tonics or brandy sours, their good ; 
lady wives running jumble sales for 
poor families and campaigning to open 
a Cheshire Home. 

Cyprus has some peculiarly British 
trails for an island 2,000 miles away 
tucked up In the north eastern corner 
of the Med. English is widely spoken, 
they use three-pin 13 amp plugs and 
clapped-out Morris Minors and Hill- 
mans arc a common sight driving on 
the left hand side of the roads,. , . 

Next morning .1 woke early and 
before the heat merged sea, and sky 
together in haze 1 snw the Tnuros 
Mountains of southern Turkey 44 
miles across.tlie tea to the north. It was 

continued 


view to lift the spirit. Wc found that the 
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prelonsioiis. and samciimds without 
stars too. were good value and very 
dean. - 

Most if it is not really tourist 
country. One feels that it is a working 
landscape where men arid animals 
have established their pattern of 
mutual dependence. We .who arc 
travelling there are welcome, but we 
are pot what it is really about. It is 
perhaps this, above all. that, makes it 
for me a special ploce. 
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different, hor Hot only i fill they lead 
yen through tone of the worlds matt 
bra ntl fid Ittiiefsrafm. They'll bring 
you it grtuitrttua wins and apprerin- 
lion of the worlds treasures. b> ought 
to lift by the enthusiasm and in-depth 
knowledge of our specialist gursl 
Inttirm During n iron Mir fire 
journey monthly arranged by a 
pnrftuion.il tour manager. 
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Telephone: 


Short and extended stays In Europe at very 
competitive prices. 

A few July dates available at the brand new 
Amb late use centre In the Pas de Calais. 

Rallj Air, Coach, Ferry reservations for 
exchange travel. 

Book now for day visits to France 

•LETS TRAVEL WITH CONFIDENCE 1 


S&BnSkn LETS TRAVEL LTD 

or Travel House, 19 Dorchester Close, 

0494-78-3029 Stoke Mandevllte, Bucks. HP22 5YR. 



HOLLAND 


NOW BOOKING for >85 

• 4 & 5 DAYS IN SPRINGTIME 

• 4,5.7 DAYS CENTENARY ART TOURS 

• AMSTERDAM AND CITY BREAKS 

• MANY SPECIAL-INTEREST AND STUDY 
TOURS. 


FRIENDSHIP 

TRAVEL 
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For Brocfwra: 1 West Bank 
Richmond Road 
BOWDON 
Ctoslilra WA14 4TY 

Ml #28 2737 (0132) 


EXCHANGE HOLIDAYS IN FRANCE 
GERMANY OR USA 

Arranged on Individual baste for your son/daughler aged 11-18. 
Cost from £79. 

Details /nun: 

DRAGONS INTERNATIONAL 
Freepost. 28 Cumrior Hill. Oxford OX2 9BR. 

Tel: OXFORD (0805) 88341 B 


FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 
Send coupon or phone - 
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shillings a gallon and grapes were two 
old pence a kilol 

It is easy to see why he comes back. 


Learning 


260 Hostels 28 with field study 
centres 


Living 


Enjoyment of Countryside and 
Outdoor Activities 


Leisure 


Independence, Fun and Friendship. 
For Information Peck end 
Newsletter contact 
EducatEon Officer 

TWIN HOSTELS ASSOCIATION 
Dept TES. Trevelyan House 
St ALBANS Herts AL1 2DY 
Tel: (0727) S6215 , 


my last day and I drove west through 
vast fruit growing country to the 
historic Sites of Soli and Vouni. 


It is cheap - a cup of raffee and a 
sandwich is about 50p; it is safe - there 


But I remember (hat day for its 
turneying rather than its designations 


journeying rattier than itsdcs|mations 
- the snouts of the village schoolchild- 
ren in their red and white checked 
dresses and shirts; and the chatter of 
Mustafa, the enormous old mail who 
wanted a lift back to Kyrenia, who 
offered me his lunch and sat beside me 
with aplomb, shouting and waving to 
his friends with a mixture of ostenta- 
tion and simplicity. 

On that last evening I ate with 
friends down on the harbour wall in 
Kyrenia as I have done may times 
before over the years. Albert Latham, 
who, at 96, still comes twice a year to 
slay at the Dome, the old colonial 
hotel of Kyrenia, told us stories of 
Cyprus in the 40s when wine was 6 


have been no “incidents” for 10 years 
though there arc crimes, I was told, 
there had been one of the week before 
last! There are only 4,000 beds in about 
25 hotels and the ambition of the 
government is merely to fill these, not 
to build more. “We are very careful 
not to spoil this place" said Fikri 
Dirckoglu, head of tourism. "We have 
seen what Spain has done." 

1 have seen smarter hotels, but never 
had such a friendly welcome. I've seen 
tomatoes being dumped in Jersey and 
apples left to rot in Cornwall. But 
during the orange harvest in Northern 
Cyprus the fruit too ripe for shipping is 
piled up by the roadside for the locals 
to cat and 1 think this simple act 
illustrates the people and their cus- 
toms. And I returned to chilly Enland 
with a suitcase full of unworn clothes. 
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Let youiself go. . . 
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OUTDOOR CENTRES 
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Borders ji nd Central ttldblaiifls, iiilliln 
ca^rrcnrh of Edinburgh and Ebistfoiv 
Compflilliv riitct. 
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Dan Finlay suggests Southern Holland’s pre-Lenten carnival to lighten winter's gloom 


Cheesed off with the gloom of Britain’s 
drab winter days? with that diffuse 
Puritanism common here, which un- 
obtrusively draws the colour front life? 


of wasting away most of the time on a 
train ana ferry. This is less than the 


Then snap out of it with a trip to 
southern Holland's vivacious pre-Len- 


price of a standard single ticket and 
allows vou to stay for five days. 


papier machri monsters poking satiric- 
al Tun at topical targets and authority 


SCHOOL TOURS 85 


Sunqueal- the No 1 lour operator 
to Turkey and Romania offers 
special school programmes to 
these historical countries. 
Competitive air and coach fares. 
Insurance and free adult places. 
Cal| or write toour School Dept. — 
Remember no-one knows Turkey 
or ■' Romania .. better lhan 
SUNQUEST. 


SUNQUEST, Aldlne House, 8/13 
Aldlne Street, London W12 
SAW. Tel: 01-748 0933 

.( 0134 ) 


RHEID0L STUDY CENTRE 

: Brmd newpurpacja-builljaskleQiud centre set on the 
edge OIBwflftjiiW Fonrtiwttfi Pfytflmoa lo to* NE *1 
the best oi Mid-wms. Opt id ytii rauret oftiina a 
wtnto ring i of flAUtuar courses planned by our 
! h'tfiir ■ stall. FacMiUw indwto C. H. 
IhrotmtHHjt, Dining Rm. Common Rm. AccornnHida- 
tTott for 44. Specialty equipped Atid Stadiaa Rm. 
Lectin Rrownfi A. V.KW HU*. Id Drying Rm. Centre 
Sho#; Free place alfocalHNi '1 per 10. Outdoor 
Actsidre'alap arranged. 

. bito|h (iMu< The director, . Rluktol Study 
MpryitwyOi SV23 JB6 


ten carnival. 

If Latin love of life and Nordic 
practicality are blended together any- 
where in Europe I'd put my money on 
these provinces of North Brabant and 
Limburg. Their character combines a 
rare determination to enjoy life to the 
full, nnd a chceiful vigour which 
creates the wherewithal! to do it. 

Beer is drunk, certainly, sometimes 
a lot, but in essence, carnival is as 
distinct from a "beer festival" as a 
Polynesian cargo cull ritual. 

The idea is to let your inhibitions 
evaporate, to abandon the mask you 
normally present to the world and 
become your true self. To let go. All 
erstwhile impossible fantasies come 
into their own. If you’ve ever dreamed 
of wandering down a street dressed in 
rubber tyres, chain mail, or a potato 
sack, now's the time lo do it. Nobody 


allows you to stay for nve days. 

Just right. In the weeks before Ash 
Wednesday the entire south disolves 
into a wave of carnival celebrations, 
but the final four days are the frenzied 
climax. In 1985 that will be on Febru- 
ary 16 to 19. 

So what happens? 

On arrival the carnival tunes seem 
all-pervading, lively and bawdy, pour- 
ing out of a thousand watering holes 
which exude taped pop music tor the 
rest of the year. You notice, with 


al Tun at topical targets and authority 
crawls by, echoing the tradition of 
Roman limes when cracks could be 
made about the emperor at carnival- 
time which would cost people their 
heads on other occasions. 


Endless majorette corps, and indi- 
viduals being imaginatively znny, flood 
through the town. The massed crowds 


are equally togged up and turned on. If 
someone isn't gyrating or being kissed 


- age is immaterial here in the spirit of 
the thing - they're offering sips of 
something or roaring out a song. 
Incredibly this heady atmosphere is for 


get dipped in cold wells while coveted 
in soot 1 *. 

The Church, of course, often thun- 
dered against it later -and how- but 
even some of the clergy celebrated 
illicitly with a service in which the choir 
brayed like donkeys. And one youiig 
nun wrote in 1729: “When the Abbea 
was asleep, we arose, danced, and. 
drank chocolate." Oh for those inno- 
cent days when cocoa was considered 
exotic and decadent. Today carnival 
princes in full regalia even preach from 


pulpits sometimes. And at the stroke 
of 12 which ushers in Ash Wednesday, 
the mood changes completely, every 




be a good camivaller. 

People drink, not to “Bet into 
mood , but because they’re already in 
one. There’s a frivolity lacking in the 
beerier German version, and By con- 
trast, everybody gets into the action. 
Entire towns are dominated by. it. A 
Spectator at Dutch carnival is a contra- 
diction in terms. . - 

It's a Ipcal passion; 6 Idgacy of' the 
Romans Who loiig impressed. them- 
selves here, not something got up for 
the tourists By smooth-haired PR men. 
The Spaniards contributed, too': Gov- 
erning the entire Netherlands during 
the early modern period, they Held 
"the south" after the provinces “above 
the rivers", won independence during 
the Eighty Years War, - and so in 
contrast to the Calvinist north it re- 
mained staunchly Catholic. 

Northern earnestness,- and “stiff 
Hollanders", have always been the 
subi ect of sou them humou r. For long a 
real cultural difference existed, crysta- 
lling pre-emminently In Carnival. 
Even today attempts to celebrate it in 
the north are doomed, because.it goes 
against the grain of society there. 
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Gardens by tfto river Maas In Maastricht, 
able price, and eliminates the hassles 


Limburg. 


vague surprise; your steps getting 
springier. ■ 

You’ve booked Into a hotel in, say, 


the pleasant market town of Roosen- 


daaf on a Saturday morning, always 
procession day there. Wandering out 


into the streets of finely proportioned 
domestic architecture, with that cosy 
Dutch feel about Them, you run' slap 
into a toytown takeover. Weird con- 
traptions, 12ft high carriages and sing- 
ing revellers slreaih in from the coun- 


An hour-long stream of floats with 
real, in contrast to anywhere else I 
know. When the carnival prince, in his 
lavish medieval jester's outfit, lords it 
over a mass'of subjects in the Oude 
Markt, he couldn’t be taken more 
serldusly. 

As darkness (alls the cates, bare and 
hulls arc jammed solid with a mass of 
■ humartity, singing, drinking and pranc- 
ing Ground - dancing’s hardly the right 


festival princes, wait on the slaves, and 
thing stops, and people -go home 
quietly. Tltc workaday world is baa- 
ft’s A thought-provoking and surpris- 


ing phenomenon. 

You’ll be treated with interest as » 
visitor rather than tourist,- becaosa 
foreigners arc rare. Well; as Ions 
British soccer clubs have bpen playing 


trysfde. Soon Carnival Prince Jan III, 
Kees Vin, or whatever,! will rule. 


description to tunes Which were 
probably old in Breughel’s time. And 
It continues daily until 4.30am, 



; Rut -that dqes not stop northerners 
filling the hotel, rooms of the south en 


masse t so you’ll have to book 1 one 
prOnto if:, you want a piece of the 
action. Now's the time and now's the 
hour because who knows how long 
British' Airways’ marvellous £49. return 
ticket- to Amsterdam will last. At a 
stroke I t makes a. relaxed weekend in 
the NethcrtqhdS possible at a reasop- 


wobbling, hobbling, striding up. the 
street blasting- our “Mama There’s a 


street blasting- our “Mama There’s a 
Mouse in my Trousers"; or “Antjearid 
Fpther Abraham". No; mqss produced 
"costumes” here. Everyone rigs up his 
own. outfit from last year’s leftover 
wphmg, arid faces get daubed up with 

whatever s to hand - usually bomb- 
one’s lipstick, < , • • 


; Sipping an ice-cold pits, you pick up 
a chorus and start singing. There!s no 
real worry about the language. U you , 
don't know it you soon gather enough 
to ^ye forth with the Best of thepi. 
And the best of them - and the worst - 1 

tetlfl .thdOriakllt 1 Ko nlliin H -VKriR 
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store and merge into the picture-n * 
just a short blue traditional T 817 ^ 
smock, and the minimum gear- -l 0 ? 

might , think now you 11 be ;hldjng « 


; away discreetly on your retuij £ 
suburbia from Breda, Tilburg. M^- 


siiuuiuia Hum uiwub, * T '7Anm 

tricht, Den Bosch, Bergen ,op^ 
Eindhoven or some other well 


CJ(IUI1UYCI1 WI sumo uihw , . ..rf 

centre. But actually, you might 
turn uo in- a mood to maw - 1 ^ 


turn up-:in- a mood 
neighbours stare. 



IMtERSCHObLTHAVgLLIMITED ~ & Y?x\ 

SCHOOL EXCHANGE FLIGHTS 


;. ddn t ask for.- a trapslatioti;; Total . 
strangers beckon . you- into . a ^el&e. 
Hesitate and 'Someoiie • wilt justrdrgg 
T- you: in - anyway, ’ because npbddy 
I bothers witp ithe. Usual conventions, 
now/ They seem to belong toa differ 
; - rerit’worla. /, , .- . 

Tho streets remalp pari of the st 
fqb, rip matter how.chilly it grits, II 


. Burgomecster of police chiqf skip? 
Iri A mriltlcdloured smock, waving 


ALSO : - - v w - ’-i ' '-v -r : . ' 

FLIGHTS TCf EUROPE AN' AND WORLDWIDE DESTINATIONS ON SCHEDULED 
CARRIERS. RING 0623 61 767&M/ ^ V : 






In: a. multicoloured smock, -jvaylng a 
bottle pf "Oude Geneve?'* and^ngdig 
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sqirte gysto/it’s perfectly in place. The 
world turned upside dpwn is^n ^hclcnt 
carnival’ thrihip..:- ; V-- '' 

■; As i that patrician .fellovV, Loci an . 
wrote in classical- ’days;. [“ririVnOt 
allowed ia do anything seiidu^ during 
camivaL RnJx,tpppqk..J 5anCe > v °te for 


RESOURCES 


CHRISTMAS PAST 

Photographs by pupils at St Columba’s RC Boys’ Comprehensive School, Bexleyheath, Kent 
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Dig, dig, dig. 


by Robert Leggat 



Archaeologj’ 

On disk for BBC model B 
f 13 plus VAT 

Cambridge Software House, Town 
Hall, St Ives. Cambridgeshire PEI? 
4AL. 


There arc at least four features which a 
simulation - computer or no computer 
- should have if it is to be of significant 
educational value. First, a model is 
useful if it simplifies a real situation 
sufficiently so that one can handle it 
and learn. But the model must have 
substantial validity. 

Second, a simulation must give an 
element of real choice. If one makes an 
incorrect choice or decision, the con- 
sequences of that decision must follow; 
indeed, the whole appeal of simula- 
tions is that mistakes can be made 
without disastrous consequences! 

Third, a simulation should permit an 
enterprising teacher to use it in a 
variety of different ways, sometimes 
repealing it, but with different data. 
Some simulations are “once-only" 
programs; once completed they are of 
limited or no value to the same group 


And fourth, the program should 
allow for the whole class to use it. 

Computer simulations which satisfy 
all these critera are not easy to fina. 
Striking exceptions arc the programs 
which ore the brainchild of Barry 


I The LCSI Standard Logo for the BBC Model “B" is now being despatched I 
by Logotron to schools and educational authorities all over the country. | 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
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U ntil 31 March 1985, schools and 

educational authorities wishing to equip 
a number of machines with Logo can buy 
classroom packs of 10 ROMS, each 
containing the foil Logo interpreter, 

10 reference cards, and one liill set of 
manuals, for an Inclusive price of £300.00. 
In addition, they receive a free £25.00 ' 
voucher, which can be used in part payment 
for a Sprite Board for their BBC micro. 

This compares with a price of £60.83 for a 
single copy of Logo with its manual. 

But price should not be the only criterion 
when selecting a Logo implementation for 
. your BBC micro, . • . 

Logotron Logo offerer. • 

• Faster execution of programs; 

• A larger workspace; 

• Complete integration with the BBC Operating System; 

• FIND and REPLACE fractions in the powerful screen Editor; 

• Standard LCSI Syntax; • Easily created extensions to drive turtles, robots, or sprites; 

• Documentation designed for learning; 

Local Education Authorities can easily obtain a loan copy for a 28-day evaluation period. ' 

Here is the conclusion of Julian Pixton of the . Walsall Logo Project writing in Loros the 
newsletter of the British Logo User Group: • . ’ 

"If you \ydnt areally gffkknt version of Logo, organised in the way ■ 

Sey friour Rapert designed ft to be, with the opportunity qf adding a 
hardware sprite etif/ulqii, occupying only one sideways ROM, socket , ;’ 

MfthfmbgmdtlYedqcumentpthh and a range qf valuable extensions via 
q powerful USE conirttaitd, yqu need look no further than 'Logotron '• 

logo. u 



POST CODE *1.11 . . 

TELEPHONE Ay- . ' I . 'v. •• . . ? 

CD. Educ^oaAJ EsthbUahineut □ How* user I ; K*^"*^^**, 
□ Dealer* ;• □ Dlstributoi* ' | | Q Q Q Jg 

D We are Interested In the efassrowi pack of 10* - V, ummfmmm •mmmmmmmm 
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Holmes and Ian Whittington, both 
hend teachers. Their most widely 
acclaimed program is Mary Rose, a 
landmark in educational computer 
programs for schools; this has been 
followed by Adventure Island and 
Round the World, cueh providing 
teachers with a wealth of possibilities. 
Tiieir latest work is Archaeology, a 
program which provides the opportun- 
ity for simulated excavation hy groups 
of pupils, and which, like llicir pre- 
vious programs, has applications in u 
number of areas as well ns being ideal 
for topic work. 

The program Is in fact a con tent -free 
tool, but, for those who prefer to work 
on a ready-made database, a disk 
containing sample data on the Roman 
Palace at Fishbourne is available at 
nominal cost. However, useful as this 
is. the most exciting feature of the suite 
of programs is that it allows teachers to 


define their own archaeological site, 
real or imaginary, using information 


readily available from museums or 
focal sites; this information may be fed 
into the computer and saved as a data 
file. 

One useful suggestion in the booklet 
is to make a plan of one's school 
premises as a site; it is* a valuable 
introduction to the program and it is 
something pupils can directly relate to. 

This program allows for three levels 
of excavation. The teacher, if he 
wishes, may limit the areas in which 
different groups may dig, may deter- 
mine the number of groups involved in 
the excavation, and tne maximum 
number of digs permitted each session. 
At the end ofa period, each group may 
save details of progress on msk, and in 
the next session, may carry on where 
they left off. 

Group work of this nature will 
encourage children to adopt a scien- 
tific approach to record keeping. Even 
more exciting will be the discussion 
which programs like this can generate, 
and the nch potential for rollow-up 
activities. 

It is difficult not to be quite excited 
by the possibilities this program offers. 
It could well lead to the creation of a 
wealth of local data-files up and down 
the country, and as the program be- 
comes more widely used, teachers 
centres and colleges could become 
involved in data exchange; perhaps 
even e national organization con- 
cerned with historic places might be 
encouraged to build up a library of 
data for exchange purposes. 

Nor is the program confined to 
archaeology. Whilst leading an in- 
service course, Mike Rumble, primary 
.coordinator for East Midlands, asked 
groups to develop simple databases of 
'their own, provided they were NOT 
archeological sites. The variations 
were so exciting that it is perhaps a pity 
[he program is called “Archaeology, 

, for it may deter some using a program 
which can be applied to a host of areas. 

Suggested exercises included letter 
and word recognition, decoding loiters 
hidden on the three levels, and the 
layers on a dead tree. Some teachers 
came up with the novel Idea of using 
the program as an exploitation game in 
which one of the finds Is a floppy disk 
containing yet another data-bank of 


information. The premutations would 
appear to be endless. 

. This program is extremely versatile. 
It has applications for both middle and 
secondary schools (it has been used 
successfully with top infants), and at 
the very reasonable price of £13, It is a 
program.no school should be without. 


A. data file qn Fishbourne, complete 
With Information Using Wordwise is 
available from one of the program's 
author,: Barry Holmes, Teachers 
should send a 40 track formatted disk, 
plus 75p lo cover postage and packing. 



Ways 
with 
money 

by David Whitehead 


Making Ends Meet. 

Nethcrnll Software. 

BBC cassette and teacher’s handbook 
£15. 

Also available on BBC B disk and 
RML 380Z disk. 

Cambridge University Press. 


Tills program would fit admirably info 
the 'Mife skills” part of a fifth yew 
carousel of personal and social de* 
vclopment courses. It aims to make 
school leavers think about their fi- 
nances, and specifically how they can 
make their money last until the next 


of accommodation, transport, sodal 
life and holiday they want, Bnd review 
how their choices are constrained by 
their limited income. 

The program gives students £100 ol 
savings, and allows them to allocate 
their wages on a weekly basis. They 
have to manage their personal budget- 
ing, while at the same time, certain 
unexpected events occur which involve 
expenditure, such as taxing a motor 
bike, and paying a fuel bill. The 
process continues week by week until 
the students run out of money or until 
they show they are able to manage 
successfully. 

The 12-page teacher's booklet sug- 
gests strategics for classroom use, 
advises on how to get the best out ol 
the program, and, provides a sample 
worksheet which may be reproduced 
for use in class. 

The unit is designed for one or twe 
students per machine, but it could be 
used for class demonstration. The 
worksheet suggests a variety of roles, 
from a school leaver on a training 
scheme which pnvs £25 per week to a 
job which earns Inc ex-student £70 pet 
week. The program has an editing 
facility, and teachers familiar with the 
package mny wish to change several ol 
the costs and messages. The micro 
program is nttractlvcly presented, with 
colourful, bold layout. Students who 
cannot be bothered to enter their 
personal expenses are tempted with 
special offers such as cheap jeans. 
Prudent snvers may get a holiday in 
Brighton, accompanied by the micro 
piping “I do like to be beside the 
seaside”! 


WHY LOGO 


Why LOGO? Is a frai 1 6 page booklet 
published by LOGO Software Lid. to 
. Introduce their new full LOGO for 
the BBC microcomputer. Its contents 
Include: the history and conceptual 
basis of LOGO; LOGO In eottatU* • 
grammar and vocabulary of LOGO;; 
and a full bibliography. 

1985 will be the year In wiilch. :.'. 
LOGO comes into its own In the 
classrooms of Britain. Why LOGO? . • 
deaTs With the How and Why. of this ; 
revolution in educatlohal computfn& 

./ . ..... f . 

To get your free copies of WHY . . ■ 




and send IMff" 

LOGO Software Ltd. FhEEPOST, 
Twickenham, Middlesex TW1 1 Bfi 


Please send me , : -■ 
Why L0Q0?- My ; LB-a Is. 
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PockTs antics 


Podd 

Cassette for Acorn electron on BBC 
Micro 

ASK Software, London House, 680 
Upper Richmond Road, London 
SW1S. 

Available on cassette for Acorn Elec- 
tron or BBC Micro at £9.95 or on 40/80 
track (dual-format) disc at (£11.50). 


Podd is a charming reddish-brown 
character with a limited but splendidly 
unpredictable vocabulary of verbs he 
can understand and demonstrate. His 
appeal knows no barrier of age, sex or 
race. Toddlers and their grandmothers 
alike delight in getting Podd to per- 
form. Although everyone thinks Podd 
is male, females warm to him equally. 
And in a small group of Punjabi- 
speaking Glasgow five-year-olds, the 


theory volunteered by one little girl 
that Podd might have come from 
Pakistan seemed to be generally 
acceptable. 

Podd should be a revelation to all 
those software designers who think 
that the only way of making programs 
fun is to make them competitive, 
destructive or speed-driven. Podd 
doesn’t zap aliens, keep score or hurry 
you along. He simply sits there, pa- 
tiently waiting for someone to type fn a 
verb. If it’s one he recognizes, lie 


ful mixture of animation, sound effects 
and facial expressions. If the action 
requires legs or wings he obligingly 
grows them for the purpose. If ne 
doesn't recognize the word or its 
spelling, he just says "Oh no, I can't I". 

Podd is also a living rebuke to 
people who think that computer- 
assisted learning has to be boring, 
humourless or even wholly logical. 
Podd doesn’t reprove, instruct or 
issue reports on how many “wrong” 
guesses were mode. He sometimes 
throws in a wink. Hls repertoire is also 
curious: he can eat but he cannot 
drink, look but not see, and so on. 


tions of meaning; of the 123 verbs he 
recognises, only around 35 are distinct 
actions. In practice, since you can’t tell 
what words he knows until you try 
them, it feels as if Podd’s vocabulary is 
much larger than it is. The desire to 
make Pood do things and the need to 
remember what words you’ve already 
tried out combine to provide powerful 
motivation for written work. The 
youngest children can see the need for 
a written list, and before long the need 
for some kind of grouping, either 
logical or alphabetical emerges natur- 
ally. Thus tne need for a dictionary 
emerges in the most natural way. 


i r, ■ iTTm m m ctm *■ u 


sive language work: children could 
write stories about his origjns, his 
adventures and the consequences of 
his peculiar mixture of abilities and 
inabilities. If only the program were 
not so heavily protected, it would be 
fun to do screen dumps of Podds 
activities, colour them in and incorpo- 
rate them into wall-friezes. ■ 

Don Walton and ASK are to be 
congratulated both on the idea of Podd 
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liant ideas, it is simple on the surface 
and deep-do^m difficult. 

! Nevertheless, Podd has some llmita- 
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tions from an educational standpoint. 
These would not matter were it not for 
the ASK/Acornsoft policy of heavy 
protection for their programs: not only 
are you prevented from amending or 
copying Potfd. you cannot even cata- 
logue the disk normally. 

What changes would I like to have 
made to the program? First, I’d have 
disabled the autorepeat effect. My 
three-year-old son was sufficiently en- 
chanted by Podd to icam to pick out 
r-u-n, but was frustrated by Podd’s 
failure to respond whenever his under- 
standably amateur keyboarding arbit- 
rarily produced runn. (ASK say they 
plan to rectify this in the next release.} 

A more major limitation is Podd's 
inability to tolerate any kind of spelling 
or typing mistakes. Admittedly, soph- 
isticated response-processing would 
take up too much memory, but a 
simple vowel-stripping process would 
at least distinguish near-misses from 
nonsense, and the program could then 
prompt with alternatives. 

The primary tcnchcrs who used the 


byJacquetta Megarry 

program would have liked some adv- 
ance knowledge of Podd' capabilities. 
They recognised that the guessing is 
parrot the Tun, and were not motivated 


part ot the tun, ana were not motivated 
by wanting to pose as Podd -experts; 
but some prior knowledges would have 
allowed them to avoid a prolonged run 
of disappointments for the children. It 
would also have helped them to plan 
how to integrate the software with 


lointmcnts for 


i prolonge 
the childr 


other language work (visits, stories 
etc). Given ASK's interest in the home 
market and the current Podd competi- 
tion, it is understandable that ASK do 
not publish a list of Podd’s words; 
however, some general clues would 
help teachers to redirect pupil's lines of 
thinking. In general, Podd can do 
things with tiis own face, body and 
lungs, but not actions that require 
external objects or props. 

However, the main question is what 
happens once you’ve found out every- 
thing Podd can do. Ultimately (and it 
could tukc u long lime) any systematic 
and persistent user will discover all 
Podas secrets. Will that spoil the 


program? Not necessarily; there is 
continuing pleasure in watching some 
of the actions, and in watching new 
users’ reactions to him. Furthermore 
the program contains an option that 
allows you to type in from two to five 
words for Poda to perform in sequ- 
ence. I'd have liked an easy way of 
repeating single and multiple actions 
(some were over too quickly for group 
viewing) and also tne option of a 
demonstration mode: when (say) four 
unsuccessful attempts are made in a 
row. Podd could perform a random 
action and ask you io type in the word 
for it. 

The ideal would be a D-I-Y library 
of Podd-like procedures for teachers to 
edit, string together, assign synonymns 
for and ring the changes upon. 
Whether publishing an unprotected set 
of procedures would he a commer- 
cially viable proposition is another 
matter: perhaps the MEP Primary 
Project could consider a Podd-inspired 
project? 

Meanwhile, even a randomized sun- 



set of “what Podd can do today" might 
sustain the mystery considerably. And 
if software design can ever be permit- 
ted to capitalise on disk features, most 
of the memory constraints that cur- 
rently limit Podd's activities could be 
overcome: Podd's repertoire would 
readily lend itself to swapping routines 
between disc space and RAm. 

As an incentive to Podd's educational 
users, ASK are running a competition 
for anyone who can find at least 110 of 
Podds words, with £50 cash and a full 
set of ASK software for the first three 
war a Us is drawn. Entries must be 
teacher-cenifted as a genuine offshoot 
of using Poad, rather than a by-product 
of breaking into the program . ( Full 
competition details are available from 
ASK; deadline 28 February d 


Introduce your 
another 

friendly teacher. 

The Mr. Men and friends, have all gone back to school. 
They’re learning a lot So they can help youngsters, from 
4 upwards, to an enjoyable start on the rudiments of reading, 
and the basics of arithmetic. 

There are games for keen-eyed youngsters to sharpen obs- 
ervation, and games to help unravel the mysteries of left and 
right. They're id eal fo r home use, nursery and primary schools. 
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■ OLIVER 


kids to 

HERE & THERE WITH THE MR MEN 
Teilingleft from right, and working out simple 
routes can confuse young children. In these lour 
games they learn by giving directions to the Mr. Men. 
Watching what happens onscreen is fun. The games 
progress in difficulty as the children get more expert. 

For 5 to 8 year olds. On cassette for the 
Spectrum 48K, BBC B and Electron. £7.95 

WORD GAMES WITH THE MR. MEN 
Some sorts of words ca n cause difficulty for 
children just starting to read This double cassette 
pack takes an amusing look at comparatives and 
superlatives It also has.fun with oppositesand keeps 
Mr Bounce leaping about with positional adverbs. 
Fourteen games in all. Includes keyboard overlay and 
illustrated book. 

For 5 years upwards. On cassette for the 
" Spectrum 48K. £9.95 

Also available: First Steps with the Mr. Men- 
, games for prweaders. On cassette for the BBC B. 
Electron. CBM64 and Spectrum 48K.X895 

. - , m COUNT WITH OLIVER 
Two games in which cheeky young Oliver learns 
. to count and do simple sums. Choosing different toys 
in various colours requires single digit answers from. . 
the players. 

Next greedy Oliver asks for lollipopsand adds 
up different shapes and colours Subtraction is 
achieved when Oliver devours the lollipops. He swells 
visibly and his fate will delight young children. 

For 4 to 7 year olds. On cassette for the CBM64. 
Spectrum 48 K BBC B and Electron £795 

LOOK SHARP! 

Two programs with seven games to test and 
. tram children’s powers of observation in an amusing 
way On Old MacDonald's farm they sort the sheep 
from the geese and the cows from the pigs The 
■ games are Memory. Odd-one-out and Snap. 

^ SORT the second program. »s a space 

observer’s test with a variety of space scenes to scan 
and remember 

For 3 to 1 1 year olds On cassette for the 
CBM64. Spectrum 48K. BBC Band Electron. £795 

P QUICK THINKING! 

Two futuristic, arithmetical mind stretchers. In. 
SumVaders akens In numbered space ships drop 
numbered robots. Correctly adding or subtracting the 
t wo numbers destroys the robot. If you are wrong or - 
. late tlie robot lands. Correct answers ate displayed.; 
Five levels qi difficulty 

Robot Tables puts the player in charge ol a robot 
making machine. Maximum robot output is only 
achieved by mastering multiplication tables to give 
Ihc correct Instructions to the machine. 

■ For 7 years to adult. On cassette for the CBM64. 

' ' Spectrum 48K. BBC B and Electron. £695 

All CBM64 and BBC B versions are available 
• on disk. 
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SOFTWARE FOR ALL THE FAMILY. 
Available .from Boots. W.H Smith, Spectrum and all 
good software stockists. Write (or a free catalogue to a 
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A decade ago "slide-tape" was 
one of the buzz-phrases in 
education. College of Educa- 
tion students were all taught 
to operate instamatic cameras, how to 
load carousel projectors tmd the func- 
tion of the record button on simple 
cassette recorders. 

A lot has happened since then. 
Video and more recently interactive 
video has reached the classroom. Las- 
er discs are on the way. With the 
single, honourable exception of BBC 
Radiovision tape and filmstrip sets, 
slide-tope now seems as old-fashioned 
as steam radio, as redundant in educa- 
tion as the mechanical leaching 
machines of the sixties. 

In schools this may be so. but in 
business and commerce flic technique 
has never been so widely used. Wnat 
those in the trade call “the non- 


Image makers 

Hugh David on the use of slide-tape in training 


theatrical audio-visual industry" cur- 
rently has a turn-over of £100m a year. 
.Two hundred and fifty new program- 
mes are produced a week, according to 
the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try. Many - the majority - arc on film 
or video, but a large number of major 


many of the presentations used nine or 
12 (and in one case as many as 30) 
separate projectors. Stereophonic 
sound was normal, quadrophonic not 
uncommon. 

Organized by the British Industrial 
and Scientific Film Association (BIS- 
FA). the trade body which represents 
producers and users of industrial and 
commercial film, video and audio- 
visual programmes, the festival 
brought together more than SO of the 
best programmes produced by British- 
based firms in the past year. 

They were grouped into seven cate- 
gories which in themselves give some 
indication of the uses to which the l 





Gas as still producing staff-t raining 
and promotional material in an audio- 
visual slide- tape format. 

Their packages do not have very 
much in common with the singlc- 
projcctor-und-sound-cnssctle pro- 
grammes designed for the classroom, 
however. At Images W. "The British 
Multi-Image Festival" held at the Bar- 
bican Centre on December 1 1 and 12, 


public relations and the presentation 
of n corporate Image. Philips. Vickers 
(them was the 30-projector epic) and 
IBM, along with such traditionally 
staid organizations as the Department 
of Energy and the Wessex Water 
Authority were among the bodies 
convinced that such high-tech slide- 
tapes could help to present them as 
"substantial and well-established ’, as 


x 

■ toddlers. was the year in 

Me which they became two years 
oldTThey include Prince William and 
my own youngest daughter, along with 
millions of others. Just fifteen of these 
babies born in Britain in 1982 were 
chosen for t he Thames TV series which 
shows programmes about them around 
this lime of the year. It plans to go on 
doing so until they reach their legal 
majority in the year 2000. 

To tne original group have been 
added two more children, whose cir- 
cumstances were not reflected in the 
original cross-section. Alexander is the 
son of a Scottish landowner, the only 
"landed" family of the group, beyond 
the standard suburban hair-acre. At 
the end of December a whole prog- 
ramme was devoted to the other 
newcomer in the group, Rachael, a 
child born with ceiebraf palsy. 

The original group was lucky. They 
all had beautifully Healthy and normal . 
babies. But the citizen 2000 team 
thought it only realistic and right to 
include a handicapped baby in their 
long-term project. 

Rachael appeared normal for the 
first few man t hs of life but had suffered 
brain haemorrhage connected with 
very low birth-weight. She was one of 
twins and her even smaller sister died 
within a few days of birth. There is also 
an older sister, Sarah. It is a very 
moving story. Denise and Kevin, her 
young parents from Sheffield, were 
eloquent In describing tlieiT feelings. 
^On the practical side, they have 


Ihe citizens who will come of 
age in the year 2000 are still 
toddlers. 1984 was Ihe venr in 


been helped not only by their families, 
particularly Dcnise*s mum, but by bn 
impressive team of doctor, social 
worker, speech therapist and physio. 
Of course the strain is mainly on the 
family and especially on Denise, who 
has Rachael constantly with her. But 
Kevin too is very involved. He 
wouldn't dream of having a holiday 
without both his daughters and even 
said, when tactfully asked about possi- 
ble future children, “wc had a vasec- 
tomy”. 

Each year the team makes a prog- 
ramme about one of the children in 
detail. This lime it was Louise: Portrait 
of a twa-year-old. Louise is the second 
daughter of Gordon and Myfanwy, 
Welsh tenant farmers. She's a sturdy 
outdoor child. We spwher playing with 
a lamb, pushing her doll's buggy and 
getting the better of her older sister - 
all the simple things that Rachael may 
never be able to do. 

All the babies will feature in the last 
programme to be shown In this batch, 
on 13 January, Rising Two . The “terri- 
ble twos" is a clichd that sums up this 
age for lots of parents. It is what Judy 
Dunn, one of the series* consultants 
rails “the new-found fury at things". 
But it isn't invariably a difficult year. 
So much depends on the child's indi- 
vidual personality. It makes fascinat- 
ing viewing, because two is the great 




RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
{Monday-Mday. 1L0O VHF4) 
Programmes for 13 to 16 year olds. 


Including a radiovision “Jesus In His 
Time”, which sets the life arid teaching of 
. Jesus In the context of the culture and 
society In which he lived. 

WOMEN |N THE TWENTIETH > 
CENTURY ' • 

(Monday-Frlday, 11^0 VHF4) 

Aseries about the changing role of • 

. women in Britain today. Older students 
study archive recordings of women 
talking on topics such as the struggle for 


Television Programme Recording 

Titl^ Availabie for Week Commenting StijidayM Jan 1985 . 

18.3C The living B^y? »«■*». 

Thj 1 Beal As One Fee : : U**g^'*&*, 

; 20.30 Diverse'Keports Fee Cade B : ‘ Cafe m Fa 

GUILD LEARNING - 

Guild Howe Peterborough pE2 9PZ 
TBtsphflnb:(07ia8)63'l:?3IVi| /'V V'itjr 


' 20. 30 DEverre' Reports 'fee CoiieB 

H irMntv InfnhiKrtitm ( unmet 

i -TV Recording Uceijqe PepL|- n . 


the brief for one of the programmes 
[ had it. 

Other companies chose to show 
presentations designed to increase 
sales or demonstrate a product (the 
next most popular category). Toyota 
flew to the Bahamas to make a jaunty, 
up-market "sales demo" for their latest 
range of cars. The soft drink Quatro 
was launched to the trade via a hard- 


researched before the company, in the 
words of its advertising slogan, “did 
the impossible". 

The education and staff-training 


potential of slide-tape programmes 
was also well demonstrated. Wound 
Progression and Healing was n 10- 
minute presentation aimed at doctors. 
In rather gruesome detail it looked nt 
sores and ulcers, their treatment - nnd 
how a drug called Dcbrisan could help 
Rather queasy by the end of it, 
delegates passed on quickly to a high- 
ly-praised staff-training programme 

£ reduced by the Allied Hnmbro 
rroup. It Introduced a new manage- 
ment style the company called The 
Approach. 

But lest we got the impression that 
slide-tapes were only suitable for such 
m-house concerns as training, market- 
ing and promotion, there were also 
two categories for more creative, 
general interest programes. The Spirit 
of Coventry, a 20-minute, nine-projec- 
tor show which normally runs in the 
Visitors Centre at Coventry Cathedral 
was one of the highlights in the 
documentary section, 
pic small category devoted to Art 
erta i- nmem was dominated by 

AraiuecaX^ 



introduction to the period prodm^T 
the Arts Council and origftahySS 
us part of Hie recent lOfiffexhiffi 
the Hayward Gallery. For theaS 
non -technical viewer it 
perhaps the best esa,^ * 
professional multi-image nrJJ? 
tions can achieve. It too used S 
projectors hut on occasions was 
tent to fill the ginnt screen witlXS 
imugc. The nave of Durham CathcS 
appeared at one point and 
almost ns large us life. m 

Crammed into odd corners imi 
snare moments during the busy Z 
day festival were a few films madeb 
the next generation of producers, 
students currently at colleges or art aid 
t te ,g ?' 0n . c , ln particular broS 
s ldc-tapcs right bnck to the classnxa 
A Visit to the Dentist was a modes 
seven-minute show designed to ret 
sure primary school children abmn 
what went on after the receptionist bid 
shown them into the surgery. Lou* 
Udwm of Batley School of Art sad 
Design produced it with much care aid 
a area I deal of thought. 

Watching it and the other program- 
mes with a critical but non-co mmercid 
eve was Bryan Preston, a lecturer n 
Plymouth College of Art and Design. 
Producing multi-image presentation 
was excellent practice for students, be 
said. It gave them an acute awarenes 
of the demands of that “non-theatricil 
audio-visual industry" many of them 
hoped to join. But it was a hard woiid 
and as aspiring professionals today's 
students were expected to do rather 
better than the Kodak Instamatic bri- 
gade. 


Off-air 


Middle English Dramas 
VHS vldcocassette 
Price £65 (plus carriage and VAT). 
Hire charge £15 for five days. 

Guild Organisation Ltd, Guild riause, 
Peterborough PE29P2. 

It now seems extraordinary that a 
minor row should have greeted the 
first transmission of A Game of Sol- 
diers, but then it did accidentally 
coincide with the Fnlklands episode. A 
three-part play designed for showing In 
the series Middle English to 9 to 
12- year-olds, its aim is to dc-glamou- 
rizc war nnd the attitudes fostered by 
the worst war comics. Jan Needle 


Rachael and her sister, Sarah 


the vote, war work and a woman's right 
tochoose. ' 

USTENING TO MUSIC 
Material suitable for project work or for 
pure enjoyment There Is a new ' 
radiovision on 'Musfc Prlntlng'; other . 
Items for-13 to-16year olds include, the 
Bach family, astrology and music and . 
DavIdBowie. > . - .. 

DEUTSCHERCLUB 
(Monday-Friday, 14.00 VHF4) . . 
A hewserfes for advanced students has a 
magazine format cjfiallng with topical 
sublets, presented by-German radio 

journalists, v • : 

BOOKS, PLAYS, POEMS 
(Monday-Friday, 14.30 VHF4) 
Examination students follow two j 
programes on ‘‘how. to approach 
modem poem" and then proceed to hear 
an adaptation ol Robert Bolt's "A Man for 
AH Seasons",. ! •. - 


'Continuing education • 



Emma Tennant gives her own personal 
view of Shakespeare's "Love's Labour 
Lost", describing the plot as having the 
audience appeal of an Alan Ayckbourn 
comedy, wjiereainidst every comlt 
device is used. . 

war ANb the Modern writer 
(Sunday, I6.00.VHF4) 

From 1933 onwards war dame to 
dominate the world of writers In Europe 

and the'Unlted States. What did they • 

.make, of itand.hbw did Itaffect their - 
writ!ng? Mlchael Berber Investigates with 
partlculafattehtlpn to the authors from 
the Spanish Civil War, and World War IL • 

measuring UP : . i 

(Sunday, 16;3bVHF4) 

How capyou make the best of 
opportunities presented toypu? 

CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
(Tuesday, 2030 faidld 4) i.. <;•/. ' 

The second offour programmes f . v- 
: examining cuitant trends In education 
: Here Ted Wragg turrti his attention to 
I parefttPQVWfflndpupUr^r. f 


■ — ■ mwj u^wii iiiviiuwui-rt gi vi 

three young children find a wounded 
enemy soldier, realize they cannot kill 
■him (ns they vowed they would) and 
agonize over what might happen if he 
is found by the “Hotheads" (local 
vigilantes, Including tliofr parentsj or 
by the army (“They have rules”). 

Even though we are nssured that 
Northern Ireland is not in a state of 
war, I cannot help wondering what the 
play says to young viewers ir^ that 
Province. Elsewhere It will be widely 
acceptable as a celebration of huma- 
nitarian principles and as an effective 
Illustration of the truth that it is not 
“wet” to be caring. . For this, and 
because it Is also very well written and 
acted, it is good to have it available on 


edited into a continuous play. t , 

The same cassette also contains Jan 
Mark’s /**}'■ This too was originally a. 
three-pqrt play and is, now “pulled 
together” as one full-length drama. 
Izzy is a latchkey child, black and 
bored. Strong on urban realism (if a, 
little thin on plot), it will be equally 
useful in the classroom as a starting 
poiqt for discussion and wrlten worki 
as well as educating the .emotions, 

1 The thirdplay on the cassette Istne 
very popular dramatization of Philipp® 
Pearce's The Shadow Cage ; a story 
Which was inspired by a classroom 


tape and no one would want to use all 
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THREE HEADS 
BETTER THAN ONE? 

Julia Hagedorn looks atthe cooperative approach of 
a nursery, an infant and a junior school in Newcastle 
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'Showing the community that what we are doing is working* 


T he first time I visited Walkergnte Junior 
School, its head and deputy were disguised 
as two extremely ugly sisters for the benefit 
Df the school pantomime. They were so 
convincing that a couple of the infants in the 
audience burst into tears at their entrance and had 
to be cuddled an adult laps for the rest of the 
performance. 

I remember being impressed by a head who 
could enter into the spirit of the pantomime with 
no holds barred and who was not afraid of letting 
parents and children see him dressed in an 
outrageous costume. 

The absence of any inhibition characterizes 
Mark Cobb's headship of Walkergate in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne's shipbuilding East End during 
the five years that he has been there. Fortunately, 
he found a kindred spirit in the new head of the 
infant school, Elizabeth Proud, who arrived at the 
same time. The two also shared the same views on 
education and on the importance of involving the 
community in school life. 

The two heads began to cooperate in the way 
they organized their schools in order to introduce 
a continuity of curriculum throughout the prim- 
ary years. And they looked for ways of drawing 
the parents into school and away from their vigils 
at the school gates. 

Mr Cobb and Ms Proud began an association. 
The Friends of Walkergate, with the declared 
purpose of supporting the school in whatever way 
was needed. The real intention behind the 
association was to give the school the chance to 
draw on the skills found in the community and to 
involve adults in turn in the education processes 
of the school. It did not happen overnight, of 
course. 

’There was resistance left over among both 
parents and staff', Elizabeth Proud says. But in 
the last year, momentum has finally built up and 
the school is now part of anything and everything 
that goes on in the surrounding neighbourhood. 
When I visited, the staff had just been invited to 
form a team for an evening's quiz at the local 
working men's dub. And they would, of course. 

Meanwhile, Mark Cobb was battling on 
another front. A plot of wasteland adjoining the 
school was scheduled for redevelopment as a hard 
court area. (The school playgrounds are also 
asphalt.) He got a committee together to lobby 
successfully for a wildlife sanctuary: an extension 
of the bead's educational philosophy that says the 
best learning comes from first-hand experience, 
and a place where both children and staff can 
come and be quiet. 

The garden has a natural pond formed by bad 
drainage, it has a butterfly garden, a mini-beasts 
sanctuary, an assortment of trees all planted by 
the children, an area where there is a carefully 
designed outcrop of magnesium limestone 
chosen for its texture, and a magnificent 
boundary wall of hand-made bricks which repli-' 
cate a graph designed by the children and still 
used for maths work. 

Mr Cobb likes to draw a parallel between the 
outward developments of the garden and the 
inner ones of his pupils. “Any wildlife is in a state 






of natural change and flux, and so are the 
children. They see this change and It gives them 
time for reflection." 

. The two schools, in their two buildings, are 
separate as well as united. Both heads emphasize 
their own individuality because, they say, it is an 
important part of the junior and infant equation . 
No teacher, Mr Cobb says, should have to cover 
the curriculum from 5 to 11: the years span 
different areas of expertise. “And much more 
curriculum innovation comes when the two 
schools are separate.” He also feels that having 
two schools with, separate identities, each one 
can draw on the Other's resources, as when tile 
junior children made bird boxes for Ihe infants 
and took them across: to their building as part of 

the riving process. . , 

Mr Cobb say that if he were alone in on 
ail-through primary, he would very much miss 
having a colleague with similar management 
experience with whom to bounce ideas back and 
forth, swop plans, or simply have a good moan.; 
The two try to see each other every day because 
“to set up structures is easy. The ^ore tUffipult 
part is to look at the needs bf every child . Tha can 
end up as bits of paper in files, but we re talking 
about seeing the childrcri./M ita, and also about 


quuuk ■ 

the aspirations of tbrir parents .■ 

There is a'third - and vitally bnportam n 
additio^L U)' . Walkergate i Infants and ■ JtoriOr 


' T : 


Schools. A mile down the road next to a timber 
yard lies Walkergate Nursery School. Despite its 
name, when Elizabeth Proud became head of the 
infants, herschool had little or no contact with the 
nursery school. 

That has now changed. Judy Hogg, head of the 
nursery school. Is part of the chain of continuity 
which is so important at Walkergate. Even before 
their children enter the nursery, mothers and 
offspring are being introduced to school life. On 
the nursery site, there ore classes for pregnant 
mothers, mother and baby mornings . mother nnd 
toddler groups, and - finally - toddler classes 
where eight toddlers get used to being in a small 
group without their mothers. By the time these 
children are ready fort lie nurse jy, the staff know 
thorn and their parents so vyo'll that there is none 
of the usual trauma attached to starting school. 

Judy Hogg says that the aims or the nursery 
school are just os miirh to do with Ihe parents and 
with Ihe children: to make them aware of the 
entire education system, to give them confidence 
in making the move to .the infant school, and to 
bolster their self-esteem. "If you make someone 
feelgood inside, they grow visibly in front of your 
eyes", she says: - 

She lakes part In the curriculum discussions 
along with the other two heads. Both the nursery 
add infant schools have n carefully documented 



a ! ms which constantly 




being scrutinized and evaluated. The three heads 
can make use of each other’s expertise in their 
formulation, can discuss any change, and can 
share each other’s children and parents when 
needed. As Mr Cobb says, only half joking, 
“What a package we can offer. Together but 
separate". 

His deputy, Winston Cole, has been at the 
school for six and a half years and has witnessed 
the changes. He remembers liaison with the 
infant school was a slow and meticulously 
thought-out operation with much depending on 
personal contacts between staff. Now the two sets 
of staff have joint staff meetings. 

Mr Cole is impatient with members of bfs 
profession who sit in “little garrets with the 
shutters, down and only know what’s going on 
within theirown four walls. They should be aware 
of the children coming up to them and of what 
those children are going on to*': 

. Aware of the difficulty of demonstrating this 
chronological growth, the three schools chose 
language and reading from the ages of 3 to l?. as 
the subject for a display which would chart 
progression. "Because how do we show parents 
and children and Che community that what we are 
doing is working?" The exhibition succeeded. As 
one parent put it. “It’s a bit like learning to climb 
the stairs'*. Now the schools are planning a similar 
display of maths work. 

Top juniors go back to the nursery in their final 
term. They go with stories they have written 
specially for the four-year-olds but they go 
primarily because Mark Cobb feels that he wants 
them to pause and reflect for a lime before 
continuing up into the secondary school. 

"1 want them to catch their childhood before it 
disappears, it's accelerating away from them and 
I Want them to look at the processes they've been 
through. Going back into the nursery gives them a 
chance to think about what they have learned.” 

His usual optimism was slightly dampened on 
the day of my visit. He had just lost his two 
auxiliaries and two teachers. How much more, he 
wondered, could he expect of his staff? One of his 
teachers is invaluable for community liaison since 
she went to school with many of the mums whose 
children she now teaches. She does not mind her 
job being a 24 hour one, but Mr Cobh feels guilty 
that he con no longer rive her lime off from class, 
teaching. 

Winston Cole echoes that disappointment. 
“What sort of things do you offer the community? 
Harvest Festival? Oiristmas? Is that enough? Wc 
create a reciprocal atmosphere by visiting the 
local shops, libraries, old people’s homes, youth 
dubs, community centres. It's like the spokes of a 
wheel und we're thd hub. But how many spokes 
do you shoot out and where's all the time coming 
from?" 

Mr Cobb is, nevertlioless, already planning his 
next campaign. To pull down the rather dreary! 
portable classrooms that serve as the parents', 
room, knock down a bit of the school wall, and 
build new, parents’ centre merging into, the 
i-schodl ' w atf*n*sb6ii!d fid":- ; v - ■* * 1 . 1 i 
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. f orm and further details avaflabls on receipt of 

££;•* R ®v» J- MoKson, The Presbytery, St. George's 
Church, Shernhall Street; London EJ 7 . 8 

Ctojlngdate: 18th January 1985.' i ' ■ 


odnvWtfed fat their 

auHabtty far pgsi legantiHsor 


/^V^tham 


Weymouth 
(Group 4) 
STMARY'I 


ST MARY'S CE 
bcho T ol OLLBD| primary 
Thorncombe 

k ^ . S M ¥ !g? , U A C S „g E oL A,, ? En ■ 

Child .Okeford 
(Group 2) 

ikTptembor °*1 985 . from 

h» A if ll i® tlon forms, returnable 
r •I“ n H* ry Bnd further da- 
talle rroin the Education Starring 

nTi C iviS? ,,n f y Hal1 ' Dorcheater 

JoEis'JfJ Ifro'Bcap 806). 

,a6,7a > 1 10010 


HAMPSHIRE 

pri^abv 1 chool NTEOL ^ D1 


Hyde Road, Long Sutton, 
Basli^stoke RGB 7 1ST 
N.O.R, 64 


Group 2 School 
Required for April 1985. 

“J® Invited for 
the post or Head Teacher. 

1988 °"** d,BlB 14lh Jnnuory 

and further 
^l5?«'® fr 01 " th “ Area 
■ Education Officer. Crosaways 
Bound ary Road, Farnboroueh 
on receipt of a stamped, oddres- 
sed envelope. (369119) 110010 


HAMPSHIRE 

bchool ROVE Vvbst f,rst 

poV^qj " 1 Road ' Portamputh 

Required from commencenient of 

T h BA?: , S' r a K;!Sp , l“ 5 - HEAD - 

s(£^<^ruass 

Civic Offices. Guildhall 
P ? rtomouth POI BBJ. 
a|jhJa n ^ry”?^ 0 C,OBlnB dBt0 
(44408) 110010 


HAMPSHIRE 

HV 1 m d p Y afr?^ ^ - a a5l r 4 n 9l ^ S DU,,h ■ 

N.O.R,' Currently B61 

Group fi School 

Required for September 1989. 

th^?S.-5 B L , ? n 5 *r° Invited ror 
the past or Head Teaclier. 

1 9B5° ° dalB 1 8th January 

ri«£mE l ~5! l, ? n Sr 1 "" “nd further 
aetailB obtainable from the Area 
Education Ofricer. Crossways 

□n U rnruK» Road. Farnbarouah! 
on racglot of a stamped addres- 
sed envelope. (44409) 110010 


HAMPSHIRE 
SCHoioL C ° UNT '' F1R8 f 

Sl^T- mPt0n 

Sc^io?I TEACH ® R ° rou P * 

^'"l^oVs 10 eurr " ntl * £9,990 
Required April 1985. 

&.l- n0l a OB i nB B B f. B - .? or Anther 

■s3&« ,S8? ^“-3: 


. ^HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

HAMPTON DENE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL' 
Church Road, Tupeley, 
Hereford 1 Vrt 


hf us, c A w c/ul d* a ' 'a'dv'a n - ' 

»lvo D Th B h J? 1 lB . not ’ OJl ® lu - 
be V *rVom AS?u! nt i'3Ba‘ W l n 

rurlK^S^ls'^^avS^ 

s.a.a. tafaso) iiooig 


COUNTY COUNCIL 

• Su,Z 6A caun^ D0N ALLOWANCE ES8 pi 

• Tenlpomry housing may heavaflabla. 1 . 

• Generous relocation expenses. In : ^prayed ewes. '. .! .'l 


HEADSHIPS 


REIGATE PARISH CHURCH FIRST SChOSl ' ' : \ 

2 ISh D Ml .1^ 0^ r 1 e f , 4 Ulredfram Septshiberl 985fdrllih Group' 
Salaiy scale £8 1 604-£l0 l 538 p.a;' ‘ ‘ 



The. GoveiTtors look (or an experienced first sdmoMnfBnf ‘ 
(rained leacher who woulql be expected.' to maintain ' the 1 ' 

Church 8 C0a6aprttua ^ *! nk8 ^ |QC*I Ang I toan Eyajig^l i ’• 
Rev o rend Vi-ThtjiTjs^';;’'. ' 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SCHOOL 78 MANOR JUNIOR 

Adeyfleld Road, Hemal 

Hompatoad 

GROUP a 

(An amalgamation or the 
Junior department or 
Meylande and Greanhllls 
School). 

Applications are Invited for the 
Headship of this school whoso 
formal ralnstltutlon under Its 

iia5. namo win b “ ln Sapt « mbo i* 
It Is hoped to make an 
appointment for April 1985. 
Pn F ® PT "» “Jf*, further dctulls 
the Divisional Education 
8?L“. r ’ Tbo Bury, Quesnsway, 
please Hampstead. (S.a.e, 

January 18th. 
1985. (35990) 1I001O 

POWYS 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

HA Y.ON.W V EC.P%CHOOL 
?g5c Pod for lat Soptontber. 
tIIcher. » Bd « al » GA ° 

Group 3. (Rof, 917). 

'“from 

XfJJSj , Powys to whom corn- 
R B L°- d .. ro . rm ® al'ohld be I'd turned 

(35994) , jooiO 


POWYS 

COUNTY COULCfL 

CRinnW DEPARTMENT 
CRADOC C.P. SCHOOL 
near Brecon , . 

Required for BBnd April. 19U 
Sn...? 1 !,* 1 . other day u mi> 

TEACHER. Salary »Mli 
D 16 ) d tnao,,Br Oroup 2 (Ref: 

AppHeatlon forma and rurthar 
"blnlnabio from tt» 
PJ^ eplo £ of Education. The Un- 
dens. Spa Road. Llandrindod 

E , B ' 1 ®- Powya to whom can- 
L a°o d -. fa , rni " ®houId be rammed 

(&??& I®**- 


POWYS 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
MAN C ^^ N V D ?f ARTMKNT ■ 

Ncmr^ WolahpooV SCHOOt 
Required Tor BBnd April, 1BSS. 
“•"...•BCU other dates as .m»y 
i5ni)i ,a 4. v “Broad, a qualified 

^?. u =! ,0r ° n Croup 1 salary. . 
' »'W : 9 J 3i. 

g nAll , ? , . lcotlo,1 r °i‘nia furHiw 

nruoulare obtainable from Ui* 
Erector of Education, ThB Lin- 

wlul UuaU. Llandrindod, 

, l ow V< to wham a*i- 
BL'mI/H”™ should be ratiirnsd 

>««. ]104 , 0 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


‘ FRINGE AREA LONDON ALLOWANCE £258 p.a. Ihroughoul 
the County. . 

• ® er '® [, ° us relocation expanses in approved cases. 
^Mlalance with temporary housing may be available. 


HEADSHIPS 


REIGATE PARISH CHURCH FIRST SCHOOL 

S^ AD J E .^? HER rsqulred from September 1 985 for Ihfs Group 2 
. Church of England (Voluntary Aided) First School for pyplls agdd ’ 

- o o years. 

N.O.R. 114, " 1 . ’ 

Salary scale £0,990-211,073 p.a. 

: TheGoyernora look for an experienced first school/infant trained 
■K™ IS* 0 w ? uld be expected to maintain the achooTs dose 
, spiritual links with the local Anglican Evangelical Churbh. ,• 
Application forme ^ f rom:-^ The Reverend Richard LThomeon, 

* jThe Vicarage, 78; Church Street, Reigate, Surrey. 

Re-edyertleement. ./• 

[Closing dale:— 22 January 1985, 

: UN^HOTT COUNTY FIRST SCHOOL, ! '• 

^TJACHER DESIGNATE required from AprlJ l905 for this ■ 

: 1985^ ' P r<5pos ®d new First School due to opefi Jn Septembef 

. . ;Th9 school y/jlLbe forchll0renageqi 6-8 yeareand l|ib astirnafed • 

. ;• N.Q,p t fpr September .1 985 Ip ^0 rising to; 150 In 1988^9. • • - 


;- N.0.p; for somber .1986 Is 40 rising to I50 ln 1988^9. - 

• Salary scale £10 J 455-£l1 1 535p.a. - 

vS l, S? t1 ^ formand tortherdeiblte'from Area Eduoa|lon Officer. 
’Ud?'. 0 ckborpUgh Road - Reigate,, Surrey, RH2 7DA.. 

. ' .CroBtrig ejater— IQ January I98sf, 1 ; y ■■■ • 

I ■ • ‘ •• H»lff 



Ll 1V11AAJ.3UI 1 UM.It.1 , I .u- 


PRIMARY HEADSHIPS 

continued 


KENT * 

COUNTY COUNCIL ■ 

HARTFORD DIVISION j 

OAKF1ELD COUNTY 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Unfont Department! 

Oakrield Lana. Dartfard, Kent 
DAI BSW 

Group 4 (subject to revhw 
April 1985) 

Head Teacher required Tor this 
Infant School with 3 nursery 
classes. 

Appointment to toko of Tort 
from the Summer Term 1 985 or 
aa aoon as possible thereafter. 

Application rarm and further 
details svallable from: the ni- 

vlslanal Education ON leer. 

Education OTflce. Essex Road. 
Dartfard, Kant DAI ZAZ (SAE , 
plaasot, to whom thay should bo 
ratumad by 25th Januury 1985. 

CANTERBURY DIVISION 
ST. STEPHEN'S COUNTY 

i UNlOR SCHOOL 
laic Drive, St. Btaphen's. 
Canterbury CT2 7 AB 
Appointment of Hoad Teacher 
Group 6 (subject to ravlnw April 
1985) Roll 344 (estimated 
Summer Term 19851 
Applications era Invited ror tlic 
post of Hoad Taacher ns Tram 
the 23rd April I9B5. 

Application forms and further 
particulars are obtainable from 
thu Divisional Education Officer, 
78 London Road. Canterbury. 
(Baa ploase) to whom they 
should be returned by B3th 
January 1985. 

TONBRIDGE MALLING 
DIVISION 

OFFKAM COUNTY PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Offham. Maidstone. Kent ME19 
5NX 

Appointment of Head Tuoirlinr 
Group 2 (subject to rnvluw April 
1 985) 

Roll 61 (Autumn Term 1984) 
Required Tor Eummar Term 
1985. 

Application form mid further 
dn tails avail abla from Divisional 
Education Officer, 1B3 High 
Street. West Mailing, Maidstone 
ME 1 9 ONE (Ml> pleaso) to whom 
they should be returned by 25th 
January 1985. 

MAIDSTONE DIVISION 

ST. FRANCIS RC PRIMARY 

(AIDED) SCHOOL 

Week Street, Maidstone, Kent 

Appointment of Head Teuchor 

Group 5 (subject to review! Roll 

B90 

Appointment to take effect from 
September 1985. Applicants 
must ba practising Catholics and 
should possess a Catholics 
Teachers R.E. Certificate. 

Application Torma obtainable 
from and returnable to The Very 
Rev. Canon J. Morris, Grove 
House, 126 Week Street. Maid- 
stone. Kent (sse p lease i . Closing 
date 2nd February 1985. 

8HEPWAY DIVISION 
ST. MARTIN'S CE 
(CONTROLLED) PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Horne Street. Folkeatone, Kent 
CT20 SJJ 

Appointment of Hood Teacher 
J.M. it 1. Group 2 (aubjnet to 
review) Roll 92 (Autumn Term 
1984) 

Appointment to take arrect from 
Summer Term 1985 

Application form and further 
detells from the Divisional 
Education Orflcor, 3 Shorncllffe 
Road, Folkestone. Kent CT20 
2SQ (sue please) to whom they 
Should ba returned by 25th 
January 1985. 

ELHAM CE (AIDED) PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Biham. Canterbury. Kent CT4 
6TT 

Appointment of Head Teacher 
JM & I (Group 2 subject to 
review) Roll 83 (Autumn Term 
1984) 

A committed and communicant 
Anglican la required for the 
Summer Term 1985. 

Application forma and further 
details from the Divisional 
Education Officer. 3 Shorncllffe 
Road. Folkestone, Kent CT20 
2SQ. (sse please) and returnable 
to Mrs B.I. Finn. Clerk to the 
Governors, Hemlngord. Eltham. 
Canterbury, Kent by 25th Janu- 
ary 1985. (36182) 110010 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


Deputy Headships 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 


BERKSHIRE 

LOWBROOK COUNTY 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
The Fairway. Cox Grcnn, 
Maidenhead. Barks. 6L6 3AR 
N.O.ll.: 247 

Required Tor April, 19BS. DE- 
PUTY HEADTEACHER ror this 
Oroup 5 Open Plan Primary 
School. Surcassful candidate will 
Initially have u teaching conunlt- 
mnnt with ana af th the upper 
school teams. 

Application form and further 
details available from tile Head- 
teacher (8AE). Visits welcomed 
by prior appointment. iTal. No. 
Maidenhead 71355 1 . elusion 
Date: 23rd January. 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (26161) 110012 


CALDERDALE 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ABBEY PARK J A I SCHOOL 
Kelohley Road West. 
Illingworth. Halifax HX2 9LJ 
Required rrom Easter 1985, a 
DEPUTY HEADTEACHER for 
this Group 5 erluinl. 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 
KENSAL RISE J.M. A I. 
SCHOOL 

Harvest Raud. NWS 6HJ 
(Roll 269. Social Priority 
Srhool) 

Rqmilrod for February 1 985 • 
Temporary Tnurlmr for Top 
Infants In cavur matnrnlty Inavn. 
Scale 2/3 for Langung'i and 
Reading Devnlopmnnt available 
for suitable candidate. 

SUDBURY JUNIOR MIXED 
SCHOOL 

Watford Road. Womblny HAO 
3EY 

Roll: 320) 

Required from April 1985 - 
An Experienced True lior rap- 
ablo of taking classes In ull year 
groups of the Junior School as 
required. This teacher will bn 
responsible for learning support 
throughout tha school, will orga- 
nise the Resource Classroom, 
work In other machom' rooms 
and withdraw children for Indi- 
vidual attention as required. Be- 
sides liaising with the Sudbury 
Looming Resource Contra the 
teacher will give advice and pro- 
vide equipment Tor otlwr class 
teachers, having also been re- 
sponsible ror requisitions. A 
Scale 3 post Is available fur a 
au liable candidate who In well 
Informed or all current materials 
and committed to multl-culturul 
education. Vacancy due la prom- 
otion. 

London Allowance of El. 038 
per annum In pnyablo. 

Uront Is an Equal Opportuni- 
ties employer. 

Brent is fundamentally rum. 
milted to Multi-Cultural Educa- 
tion. 

Application forms (sue) tor 
the above two pasts obtainable 
from the Headteacher returnable 
within 10 days. I443SB) 110020 


. Application funm and (urthnr 
details obtainable (tin rurnlpi at 
foolscap n.a.c.l (rum tin. Huad- 


teachor to whom completed 
forma should bn returned hy 23 
January 1985. 144055) I 10012 


DEVON 

Please see displayed advertise- 
ment on Page 35. 

(44049) 


ESBEX 

ST JOHN'S C. OF E. 
(CONTROLLED! PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 

Clay Lnne Grove. Colchester 
C04 4HH 

Tel: Colchester 841288 
(Roll 213) 

DEPUTY HEADTEACHER. 
Group 4 

April 1985. enthusiastic teacher 
Joining newly appointed Head; 
lead ing/oncou raging curriculum 

development. Sami-open plan 
school. Closing date: 25th Janu- 
ary. IS8B. 

Application farms and further 
details rrom Area Education 
Office, Park Road. Colchester 
COS SUP (foolscap s.a.e. 
please). (44036) 110018 


SOMERSET 


ST. JOHNS C OF E V.C. 
INFANTS SCHOOL 
□ lastonbury - 233 

A lively and energetic 
teacher of Infanta re- 
quired, to be Deputy Head 
af this Group 4 School. Ta 
have taught all age groups 
and to have an Internet In 
special education In the 
Infant School. Opportunity 
for breadth of experience 
In this happy and active 
school, wltlch has very 
good amenities- Present 
holder promoted to Grade 
4 Headship. 

As this la a Church 
Sahool a teacher with 
Christian sympathy la de- 
sirable. 

Closing date B4th Janu- 
ary 1 985 . (44520) 110012 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELD 

BOWED JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Rowes Road. Lumlnn Nil 
2HL 

Seals 2 CURRICULUM LEADER 
for P.E- to develop Hie Curricu- 
lum. 7 - 11, In all aspects. 

Including DANCE, GYM. 
GAMES and SWIMMING und 
wherever possible OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION. In particular thr 
post holder will ba expected tc 
lend end consult with staff In 
tha development of a structured 
programme of P.E. which Inte- 
grates with the total curriculum 
of the school. 

London Allowance £678. 
Application rorms (large SAEI 
obtainable rrom end ta ba re- 
turned to. the Heed teuchor al 
the school. (26795) 110020 


SUFFOLK 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
CROWFOOT C.P. SCHOOL 
Ellough Road. Bacclra NR34 
TAB 

(5-9 age range; 170 an roll) 
Required for April IB85 a suit- 
ably experienced and quail Tied 
tnaclier. Scale 2. ror SCIENCE 
AND COMPUTER STUDIES. 
The successful candidate will 
also be responsible ror a mixed 
ability class of 8 - 9 year nlria. 

Application forma and further 
details available from the Hoad- 
leacher at the school (s.a.e. ) , to 
whom they should ba relumed. 
(27662) 110020 


WALTHAM FOREST 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER 

REQUIRED FOR APRIL 
CHURCH MEAD JUNIOR 
SCHOOL 

Church Road. London EI0 
7BR 

Head: Mr. A. Janes 
A teacher with specialist know- 
ledge and expertise to stimulate 
Science teaching In thle multi- 
cultural Junior school, and to 
assist with the development ol 
appropriate resources lor an In- 
tegrated curriculum. 

SCALE 3 plus Outer London 
and Social Priority Allowance. 

Rer. PI 7/110, 

Teacher with specialist know- 
ledge and experience to develop 
educational technology and com- 
puter assisted learning, and to 
aid tha development of appropri- 
ate resources far an integrated 
curriculum. 

SCALE 2 plus Outer London 
and Social Priority Allowance. 
Ref. PI 7/1 11 . 

Application forms and further 
details Tor above two „ posts 
available on receipt of a 9 X 4 
a. a, a. Trpm and returnable ta 
the Head Teachqr. 

Closing datai 1 8th January 
1985. (44187) 110026 


DEVON 

Ploase sea displayed 
ment on Pago 35. 
(4405! I 


Scale 1 Posts 


-BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 
CHAM BERLAYNE WOOD 
JUNIOR MIXED & INFANTS* 
SCHOOL 

Chamber! ayno Road. NWIO 
3NT 

IRnll: 360 plus 50 Nursery. 
Social Priority Srhool) 

Required from 8 February 1985 

- Temporary JUNIOR TEACHER 
(Sraln 1 1 to cover a maternity 
leave. Visits welcome. 

STONEBllinGE JM SCHOOL 
Shakespeare Avonun. NWIO 
(Roll: 190. Social Priority 
School) 

Required from 25 February 1985 

- Temporary TEACHER for 4th 
Year Juniors, t» rover maternity 
leave. 

Temporary TEACHER for 3rd 
Year Juniors in rover maternity 
la live. 

SUDBURY JUNIOR MIXED 
SCHOOL 

Watford Rond, Wembley. HAO 
SEV 

(Roll: 320) 

Required Trom 25 February 1985 
ur an soon as posslbln thereafter 
• A TEACHER, oxperlnnrert In 
taking all year groups, who will 
he In churgo, Inlttolly. of □ 
second year rlaw In this multl- 
iMiliural school until July 1985. 
I.n. for the scroml halt nf the 
srtinol year. A Slain 2 post In 
uvalluhlo lor a sultubln parson to 
bn rcsiinnnlhle for Drama 
tourlilng both tu clans and school 

f iriiiiiit-thins ns well as under tak- 
en future curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Lumlnn Allowance uf £1.058 
per annum la nnynble. 

Bron i Is un Equal Opportuni- 
ties uinploynr. 

Brent is lunilniiiiiiitully 1 <nn- 
inlitnl in Multi-Cultural F.i|um- 
tlon. 

Application forms (sue) fur all 
tha at 10 vcj nosts obtainable from 
tlic lleadtnarlior returnable with- 
■n 10 days. (44032) 1 10023 


DEVON 

Please sen displayed advertise- 
ment on Pago 35. 

(440521 1 10023 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Op pur tun 1 1 las 
employer 

W AI7D (NOT ON AND 
WEST BRADFORD C.E. 

I AIDED) 

Cl Ithrrao 

1 1 12 an Roll) 

Aa aoon an possible 
SCALE 1 • JUNIORS. 

(Pleaso state curricular In- 
terests . communicant C.E. 
member preferred). 

Far application farm 
and addressee to whom 
completed form should ba 
sent, send SAE ifoolacapi 
to Chler Education Offic- 
er. r.O. Box 61 . County 
Hall. Preatoii PR) 8RJ . 

Closing dale: 17th Janu- 
ary. 1 9B5. 144198) 110022 


Middle School Education 

Deputy Headships 
Second Maslers/M (stresses 


KIRKLEES 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
DIRECTORATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
HEADPIELD MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 

Vicarage Road, Thumb ll 1 
Lem, Dewsbury IVF12 9 I'D 
mm: 756) 

Applications urn Invited from 

suitably ox per Inured touchers, for 
the post of SENIOR NlAbTER/ 
MISTRESS of tills GROUP 7 
School which ut present I'auirH 
far tnn aqn range 8 to 12 years 


but will cuter Far the age range 
7 to 11 years under recently 
approved plans (or re-orgmilsa- 
tfon. 

The appointment will date 
from Easter 1985. Salary will be 
paid un Doputy Head Teacher, 
Group 7 Scale. 

Application forms and further 
particulars ts.a.r.e. please 1 from 
tho Head Tnaclier al thr school 
tu whom completed forma 
should be returned within 14 
days of this advartlsemcmt. 

An ogunl on port unity em- 
ployer. (26917) 120012 


WALTHAM FOREST 
REQUIRED FOR JANUARY 
ST. PATRICK'S (V.A.I H.C. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Longflold Avenue. London 
El 7 7DP 

Head: Mlee-C. . 

TEMPORARY ONE TERM 
APPOINTMENT ' 

Teacher required fur reception 
class, practising Catholic pre- 

Scale I pine Outer London 
Allowance. „ , , 

Application. form -available on 
receipt of 8 0 A 4 e.e.e. from 
and returneblo to Uie Hoad 

"^"closing date: 1 8th JamlOry 

1985. Rer; P.53/1 1*. , , 

<445021 1 10022 


Application forms for the following appointments, except 
where otherwise stated, are obtainable from and return- 
able to the Head Teachers by the dales stated. A stamped 
addressed snvelope (A4 size) should be enclosed with all 
requests for application forms. 

DEPUTY HEADTEACHERS 
Primary 

Old Priory Junior School, 

Old Priory, Plympton, Plymouth, PL7 3QN. 
(Roll 288) 

Deputy Head (Group 5) 

Required April 1985, teacher with wide ranging primary 
experience, proven administrative and leadership 

3 ualities and experience of curriculum planning. Closing 
ate 1 8 January 1 985. 

Uplyme Mrs Ethelston's C of E (Aided) 
Primary School, 

Pound Lane, Uplyme, Lyme Reals, Dorset, 
(Roll 78) 

Deputy Headteacher (Group 2) - Readverttsemont 
Required April 1985 a well qualified, enthusiastic and pro* 

P ressive infant teacher for this rural village school, 
articular interest end ability in music or Art and Craft is 
essential. Applicants must be committed Christians, sym- 
pathetic with the aims of a Church School. Previous appli- 
cants will be reconsidered. Closing date 18 January 1985. 

SCALE POSTS 
Secondary 

Upson School, 

Bernice Terrace, Upson, Plymouth, PL4 7PG. 
(Roll 250 increasing to 1000 in September 
1985) 

Senior Teacher 

Required April 1985 for this new purpose built 11-18 com- 
prehensive school, e well qualified teacher with relevant 
experience to co-ordinate cross curriculum studies relat- 
ing to pre-vocational education. Closing date 21 January 

SCALE POSTS 
Primary 

Estover Primary School, Miller Way, Estover, 
Plymouth. {Roll 680) 

Scale 3 - Junior Team Leader 

Required April 1985 (due to promotion).- Responsibilities 
will include curriculum organisation and primsry/Becond- 
ary liaison. Closing date 16 January 198a. 

Ashwater Primary School, Ashwater, 
Beaworthy, EX21 5EW 
Scale 1 

Required April 1985 a teacher 
for infants in this rural >i A 

school. Closing date 1/WirM’, U 

18th January 1985. Mg 




Headteacher 

BLACKWELL INFANTS SCHOOL, 
Blackwell Farm Road, 

East Grinstead, Sussex. 

Required for this Group 3 Infants School for 
Easter, 1985. 

Details and form from Ares Education 
Officer 1 , Goffs Park House, Horsham Road, 
Crawley, Sussex (s.a.e. please) or telephone 
Crawley 33661 lWU7 , 

JNest 5 
Sussex tSr 

•COUNTY COUNCIL ; V 


SHROPSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

GROUP 1 

CAYNHAM C. E. (AIDED) PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
LUDLOW 8Y8 3BJ 

The Governors of the above school are seeking application 
from practising members of the Church of England for the 
above posl, which will become vacant at the beginning of 
the Summer Term, 1985. • 

Application Forms and further details (send s.a.e.) from:- 

J. Boyera, B.A., , 

County Education Officer, ■ 

Education Department,; ; . 

Shlrehall, , , 

Abbey Fqregate. , - 

Shrewbury SY2 6ND. .Tel: 222515. 

To whom they should be returned by Tuesday, 18th 
December, 1984., V. ji . . .■ 


i i ■ 



SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


• FRINGE AREA LONDON ALLOWANCE £258 pa. 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY. 

• Temporary housing may be available. 

• Generous relocation expanses in approved cases, 


DEPUTY HEADSHIPS 


DORMANSLAND COUNTY FIRST SCHOOL, •• 

, Dormansland, Llngflsld 

' DEPUTY HEADTEACHER required for Apirii 1985 lor this 
; Group 2 School. . 

NOR September 1984 70 
' Salary Scale £6,80 7- £9, 75 3. 

Application forms and further details available (rent Area 
' Education Officer, 123 Blackbbrough Bond. Reigaie, RH2 
7QA. Completed applications ahqukf be relumed not later . '■ 
Bran I81h January 1985.; \ 

v.j ,.f 'e L. » , f v r r^ r rv ’ v l 








’ 'Jf Cm 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL S UPPLEMRNT 

’'lifi 



By Subject Classification Secondary Education 


Mathematics 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


SOMERSET 


DANESFIELn MlnnLE 

Wlllt*on 

tS * 13 mixed. 470 > 

Fop April 1983. oxorrl- 

tlta e scl« C ^« r 

er 's.nrti^ 6 . "nd Coinpu- 

5iK"K.d P n r o n C Vl ?^ ap D p ^."- 

Hend at the school. 

" l ar^Vean® AWoJL 411 ! Junu - 

r * IB83. 1441901 133420 


Pastoral 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


BERKSHIRE 

school LL,MAN MInr,LE 
HUUimd Atniitip. Slough SL2 
N.O.II.: 330 

V OSJ Exiie rl encori ' 1,1 " jug if! m "f 

niltl J r for hit on rated 

tH« Ap t?" c 5. tl0 "? available from 

jSnua H r e v nd . i r t fl s: ,e r9 8 ?°- (i,D dBtB: 

Ployor. fS , 6159,° PPOr,U,,,, | r 2402o 


Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


Headships 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUCiH 
school L,MBETH ' 6 C,RL ' i ' 
"e?:‘ , 0 I! I% , i. B 9 t a984 ,B E " 3 SRR 

fiWKfts-rt"/ nou fla7< 

Ren. t .lr?rf H, J , i , D i J“ rn ‘ ,t Stutloil 

tc*cheh. a SSS:„ HEAn 

ahfi l> ?!. i £ > i»?i!? *'ivltBd from sult- 
teoclie7« "JKi ‘■“Per lanced 

laocMflra lor this vacancy. 

nn OB , r , V Sc "'p: £16.824 - 

Add'lt l*an p,u " £67H 

—Jj} "P Proved cases assistance 
b * nlven toward the pay- 
men r of romoval expenses and 
Hpnritlai) allowances. 

fiHiaUP'L lgl % J'.C , . f,no olvlng full 
af tfualiflcatlons and ex. 
liorioncB and names of two ro- 
Cdreos (S.A.E.) to the Director 
S«,, B S c ?* ana * Services. Town 
Hall. Frlern Barnet. N1 1 

Ak? , ? g G B t n f ^> T « JANUI 
• 1983. (44337 1 130010 


BERKSHIRE 

Rntn A lhF SCHOOL 

Road. Thealo Rood. 

Read Inn 

S ralnprpl '° naive 
u Eop Seplombor 1983 

OroSn 1a h Sr.,S r ?V p M <B®**lbly 
** , J af la ' trlon nlal review). 

r M rma " nrl further 
ucratis from the Director of 
‘ES/S8I Shire Hall' 
Shlnflpld Pai4t. Roadliin RC2 

J«nH,,^ A , E 0 , B3. C,Oah,n d " te 25,h 

nluyer. ^6l«,° PPOr,,in,l f ao l I 1 n o- 


HAMPSHIRE 

SCHOOL 0 ” COMpR EHENSIVE 
n « Inn wood 

*choo > l TEACH ^ Group lO 


WALSALL 

^•ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH 

SECOND MASTER/MISTRESS 
Deputy Head Group I I 
I , l oS l i llrBd ror Summor Tnrm 
1 9B3. An enthiiBlaKtlc teacher 
with proven axpcrlcnrn and abll- 
.. o required to join an nnorgo- 
tlr Senior MmuiHcment Team In 
this ivoll-oquippud Communliy 
School. Mut.t bn able to inoko a 
substantial contribution to ilie 
Mill life nnci development of the 
School. 

Applications to the Hood 
Teacher,. Bnrr Beaton Conlpro- 
b ®n» w» prhool. Old Hall Lane. 
Aldrldiio. Wnlaall WS9 ORE. 

1 985 B,nfl nulD: 13lh January 

Walsall Pa an Equal Opportun- 
ity Employer. (27637) 130012 


By Subject Classification 
Art and Design 


Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

SOUTHERN AREA 

“ch N o S 3E A ” V C UPPER 

DeiD.TuS 4 QQ d - Haddington. 
NOR 975 Sixth Form 1 60 
Headmaster: Mr O. Kellett, 

Required Immediately, for two 
terms In the first Instance, a 
t ac » h " r °J c rart Subjects, Scald 
° r following special, 

lams/lntereata could be uccaiumo- 
apted Dee Ign. Woodwork, En- 
olneprlnn. Motor Vehicle Stu- 
fj"®- T , h « auccessful candidate 
ti?hi!,? loach In a well eatnb- 
nosign Faculty wlilch has 
a wide reputation ror tlin quality 
of Its intenrated work. Tim 
would be suitable not 
only ror tomeuno seeking u flrat 
appointment but also for a per- 
son whose background Is indust- 
rial or training related. 

. CBt, °T f^ma and further 

foMl? 

uSsm^ 001 - fljffi, 


Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

GRAYS SCHOOL 
Hutliiiwnv Rnuri. Gruys 

7.Vi- : .i G a r ni s .T l,,lp,01 k 7 1361 
lllall 890 11- 16 Mixed 
Cuinurnhniiaivpl 
ENGLISH Srnlii I 
Required Immfullqtcly i Jniiunrv 
" tPncliar of Eniiihdi. This la 
^ poruri ' '‘PPoliHminit lor 1 
^7 dD , r yo , ur ,n vovor Bia-untl- 
Pnilib | D L,> 1 1 u ° n Frlime and SPA 

i.rf Ap . p,y by t,,|n l»luiiin lo Mr J. 
IMilston iHendmnstnr) Sluiifuiil. 
j'inW* ,03 ’3) 640420. 

<44f,34 » 132422 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

m£ f-2aS r.scirpLs 


Group lO 


CUPrBnMy *10.824 
Raqulrad April 1985. 

_ to Area Education 

Offlrar, Cannon Street. Lymlnn- 

..S”, 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF rbpisit 
ALP f ATOM HFGH,sfcHOO B L RENT 
Middx 7 AvB,,u,: - VVembloy. 
(Roll 1083) 

Rcqulrod from February 1983 - 
A lively Art teacher with a keen 

n n mnt» H P I ,otQ nraphy. to cover 
a maternity leave. (Scale li. The 
Biirreasrul applicant will tench 
the subjocls tu 4th. 5th and 6th 

? A e - n ?ovora, b . ,y inci,,d,nn 

Pajmern? are* P ^«-nh y ne. 
active creative Arts fnculty. ^ 

n^n°;/| 1 s l 7m^° r £1 038 

I lea 'employer! eqU "‘ QpPOrtun| - 

n^rtJ" m^-cSK^ed-'S: 

*Head 

do y a PTS 4339V ,r 1 1 a bl ® *»ttl a " la IO 


^BERKSHIRE 

i&m£ UMAN M,nnLE 

EHknan Avenue. Shumh SL2 

N.O.R.: 330 

, f ? r Summer term 

1983. BMlstant teacher. Scale 1, 
to take pastoral responsibility 
th* ftJ2nL2?" p clMS *P Pluii In 

Warn ■•wsasa. stud,cs 

, ,l “ l flip Uier details 
flV r r S"! * ha . He * d *®«cltnr. 
Has?*" 8 January Hth. 

An Equal Opportunity nm- 
ployer. <261601 134022 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 


&IRKLEES 

METRO POL IT A N COUNCIL 
DIRECTORATE OF 

SERVICES • 
HJEAOFIELD MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 

Vlcarano Rood. Thornhill 
f5*3%9? %V!,l * up F WFI3 BPO ■ 

1 r\ftr 70 71 

Required for February 1 889 a 

temporary SCALE 1 teacher for 

£ ?L W! % a . f .. 8 ,J 3 . ,u * in this 

8 to ]S Middle Schoal. Tho post 
!■ temporary due to the perma- 
nant holder belnq on 

maternity leave. 

Loiters of application qlvlna 
full curriculum - vitae and the 
S£?S*n. or . tvva referees to tha 
Head Teacher ut the school as 
aoon os pqsslbla. 

pio'iSr. ?SSS , i., Q,>, ” r, “ n,, f.5S3 l i 


WALSALL 

couNca.° UTAN borough 

EnUCATION >PJTlNLJ1NC 

Sculn 4 

To l»r responsible for post- 1ft 
fmmnl u c L" ‘I 11 * successful Com- 
■ nullity School which Includes n 
lariie sixth form unit. A vision 
® tJui - Q «lon and In" 
■n.rt*J* Important an de- 
Knilod experiance. 

This la a re-advert laement and 
™[d“™d“. PPl ' ,: " ,U " Wl " ■ tln bc 
I ly V Em“loym “"B 7 6l36 ' ° P ?§SoT6 


Deputy Headships 
Saconcf Masters/ 
Mistresses 


DEVON 

m«°Mon B pa£ ,a ;eAy Bd 

(44030) 130012 


HAVERING 

HAVERlN(’ OROlJGt, ° F 
FOREST LODOE SCHOOL 
2LD 8 Romford RMS 

Tel: Romford 46412 
(Roll 1000 Mixed) 
Headteacher: Mrs. P.A. 
Atherton 

Required Tor Junuary I 9 B 1 
anthuslastlc teacher to join a 

Svn?.oVh. I| I ,1 L. l ". Flne Arts work 


«E,"Wba a recommendation. Ex- 
(imlnatlon work to GCE 'A 1 level 

rHo° V 5 ° bl ? bu * members of 
the dapartmqnt teach the Tull 
range or age and ability, 

.n™ Bh ST.° Haadtenchor as 
«oan as posslbla. (44303)131222 


Commercial Subjects 


Scale 1 Posts 


■Scalp 2 Posts and above 


HAMPSHIRE 

^£oS?- ED0cATiONAL » 

«!<■ Cfraup H School, “li -16 

h° R Opening 1st Septem- 

S" AffiSKTiai 

ic"sss o , .r, hD n :ss"f,.. c,/ “- 

. Further details and appilca- 

M?3-wS5IJ2hiS!r a, !f ,blB Lrom *he 

' am- m| S hlr ?. Area Education 
S?«w p * Sc-othgeta House, at 
?.li * st 'J w ldehoator an rd- 
“■P l of foolscap S.A.E. Closing 
SBAiT* 1 " or comnloteS 
1983. (44fll8 br . m * 2Srd VsififfS 


NEWHAM 

fc?WMAM naH ° UQH ° F 

l^feZ QN “ A "°" 

Number on roll: 1300 11 m 

5#ugr E E a R a ?.i. B , u ' i,NEss 

Required April 1885 
'/f"® Bualneas Studies donsrt- 
Q f Ihrea Starr has B parma- 
**® n J • POst for a teacher ■ who 
orrQ r Typing and bnd Shor° 
5ftS dt, i»t nd - 'I Po»alble T Line, to 

® | wl 6th Form. Cqndl- 

ASiSS.i^°' v KfL ,,< S“; . 

ElfJ*". 0 ' avallabla rrom Tho *H«ad 

f l%\T j> hdS,d 7 b 3 m raffl Qt g? 


Economics & Business 
Studies 

Scale 1 Posts 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH 
un1t ,ESS studies SUPPORT 

HSrts C . h,M hoBd - E *“t Barnet, 
Required Immediately Teacher/ 
hiotructor WORD PRQCE8 

groinw. C °o ™ vork* 1 ^ a^’pad 

fuST 1 ,n weM e ®iabIlBhed currtcu- 

Sm”r n .s nir Si/" r a .;; a '. 

lly for adaptable person to hein 
develop simulated work exaer^ 

sKS-S 

‘ a<,,73, 132222 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

u CE ? R .? ES SCHOOL 
Harts ,n Road ' Rorpanden. 

Group 1 1 

Wnn^ th# . RevB . rand *• Ogllvle 
TencHn d r J? p « January 1983, 

sfuriiJL »^ r . ReonomlcB/Bualnoaa 

f'UdlBsto ‘A’ level, ability to 
*“ ch . Mathematics to ‘O’ level 
□n advantage. 

^nltlnl applications by tsle- 

41 49° f nan<v?i Head - Ta, = °SH27 
4143. (26801 ) 132922 


Geography 
Scale 1 Posts 


ESSEX 

HELENA ROMANES SCHOOL 
Poraunage Downs. Or oat 
Dunmow 

Tel: (0371) 2360 or 3361/2 
SECOND IN ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT Scale 3 
RequIred^Eiister or September 
1885. En ttiu Bias tie 1 8nociaI|ai 

lively 1 n hiohiy nIVOrs1 *¥ En tra| iro: 
lively, highly successful Depart- 

Rurii r^f B S Cy d i UO tQ Promotion- 

^“ l LMr^&id , g C e , : 00l mld * 


.. 80LIHULL 

LDUCATION COM M , TTEe 

History. Sfnle P i* y Bnd/ «r 

>"r liii-tlmr detail. 
Socondiirv, no-SJI* It 

fiji, },“■■■ ■■■■"■ T* 



SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
For furt bar detail. 

bl'iniiilui-y, O7,on--_! M 

» «artlim. auo,,PB « , »- 

‘ 440031 1 32055 


Home Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

ENFIELD BOROUOH OF 
ALBANY SCHOOL 

< n ,T- L fl ,,, M, E ,".S" ,d ' Mwa * 

Compmlianalvo) 

TENTILESP** ° r PASH1DN ^ 

r.™. n f ,on , Allowance, £*7s 
Consldnrutlon given to nsslitun 
with removal, relocation 
temporary housing and tE. 
homos allowance, * 

„ p ’ oa * e apply by letter to ih 
b“ d (44046)° r “ BQOn 


ENFIELD 

feSpS?g b °«ough of 

ALBANY SCHOOL 

Ball Lana. Enfield, Middx. 

<11 - 18 Mixed 
Comprehensive) 

Required Eaater 19B3. or eor- 
on ^. of Summer Term, 
?- E ?5JIi porar l! Soalo ] teacher fnr 
OpOGRAP^Y and SOCIAL STU- 

kf2£? Allowance, £678. 

“pply by letter to the 

po H “ a C } blo TBncKor “ »°on « 

HlnhSSSSP^f OPPER SCHOOL 
nWwSn"*’ SoulhBato ' London 

BB P^olblo, a 
won quaUflcid temporary tench nr 
to teach GEOGRAPHY throuoh- 

m*iS?J. , |»r"KI POPapy , POBt to cover 
maternity leavn. (Scale l>. 
London Allowance. £678. 

f. u , r «T --rsaHsa, w r 
S2 aaaajir^su!: 
;s«sw - —«tsbS 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

SCHOOL V,BW SECONDARY 
Cauaeway Road. Clnderford 
Jm „■ r. of Geography and Sclon- 
th« r n2 U i rod i- rrom batilimlng ol 
S pr, "B Term iB.l.BS) or as 
°? t dn “ffiM'W* for an ind«f|- 

fonvo. P Scnlu to 

Iminedlotr nppll.ntlnn tu n, n 
Headmnninr. <44183) 132622 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
LORD WILLIAMS NCIIOOL 
2A<? rd Ro,uJ, Tliamn 0X9 

nmniili"'^ iniuiirnhf’iislvo 

Raniilrnil from Jiiiuinrv 1883 
iu«ri w . ln,,,T18 only, an unthu- 
temporary leauhar of 
Geography to join a lively <|n. 
ail''\nvnia ? r f‘ x , I unt i lu tench ui 
ILv r d, ° Possibil- 

ity or some Sixth Form work 

A ya'A 

S&F or w-e-nas 


!:lf.‘“ h °.;s„". u b r. b ”?i a s;? h Y. a r 

please.. <440331 132420 


Daily rate supply 
Teachers 

(Primary, Secondary and Special 
1 • Schools) : 

; Required Immediately : 

' ■ ta^S 0 2i rfl i W,te ? ^ rorn qualiflad and experienced 

S^.Y ttniiSlL b ® QVallab,a for : DAILY RATE 
!? , 0QVe [ for erckneas or other ' 

SPECIAL^hi^i RV ' 1 SECONDARY AND 

ga? i/,9o,h ^ 

{8 '.®' B v plBaSB ) available from ihe : 
Dlrwtor of -Education lo whom completed fbtme should • 

WohShS ^.!?S n ® 8 J P° 8 ® ,t,,e - Education Ofllces, 3fl3 
High Street, Slratford, London El 5 4 RD,. 

An Equal Opportunity Employar; 1 . i . ■ ■ 

. • •; ' WfllSJ. 

^ ^ OF 

r: /J W, NEWHAM. A 


• .niRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
Education Offices,, 379/3B3 HI ah 
. aivjot. Stratford E15 4RD ” B 

m™. em i ,»•!««"*% fa 


■ KENT. • 

COUNTY COUNCIL 




ISSSgi ,N =nol.sh - 


SOLIHULL 

*?erauwNs 

wSAPS^ko^S?. 1 ;,. 

Brontwicli , Birmingham 

l es? l, ll! r ?2i f , or January- 
2 kiii- ,n iJ hI ® 11 - 18 all* 
W&K.: eh X° l - * *»im>orsr» 
<t ' vo terma) of 
elthar Geography and/or 
1 ■ *° laach 

across tha age range. 


Craft, Design ^ 
Tachrtology 

Hoads of Department 


HAMPSHIRE 

gE-ADVBRtlSEMENT s 

»£V rt ;M?9 r school ■ 

Fleet, 

. HBmpshlra 

'l8? l,lB ™ Bfll ' ,,V9 Milted li;.' 

N.O.R, 1062 • 

Dost? . r *' 8 April 1986. Scale 6. 


■igmi&mia* 




6nd level. A. 

-■ _ . Dnr J? Court School Is a r«. 

.I* school (top 

» u! sr. 

vT 

gpWWaR. ’ 

teBchefj TEapabie or q ' vvtde-rem£ 

MM . rjwibie r p p ros ph. p 6n o-, 

rofareea to Tha h • nH-f..,.--. S^o 


M--Sr ,y L. by iPder to tha 
Haadtaachar ancJoalnn c.v. 1 
■nd B.Q.fl. (44062) ig 2622 


Humanities 
Scale 1 Posts 


DONCA8TER 

RQ9SINGTON 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
Bond Street, Rosainnton, 
Doncaster DN11 OBA 
Tel: Doncaatar 868414 
Rnquirod ror January I BBS, hr 
two terms: - 

Temporary Scale 1 teacher d 
Humanities and Rural siudlci. 
to , w S rk most in Lower Schoal. 

Letters of application to John 
J“™ es - Head, RosBlngton Coa- 
prahenslve School, Bond Sired. 
Roaalngtan. (44314) , I3anl 




History ; 

Spile 1 Posts 

_i • L 

Berkshire ■ 
hiohuowm School 

’SSSK'fJSS*^*. 11 - mixed. 

'Sfrastt^Jssi 


HARROW 

Education committee 
HATCH END HIOH SCHOOL 
”«“dstano Lnno. Harrow, 

Middlnaox 

Tel: 428 4330 

A temporary Beulo ana teachtr 
of .History and Ocography la r»- 
quired as soon ua poaslble lo 
S?™’ tho second term of a 
Matsrnlty abaonen in thla 12/16 
F-E. Co-educotlnnal Comprehaa- 
alve Hinli School. 

Applicants should be able lo 
5?®fh History hnd Oeography « 
C -S.E. standard. Tho ability lb 
ii.HSlst with lower school Engll* 
nnd Girls* 1*,E. would bo an 
OCiVUntOHD, 

Appiii-atlans enclosing . full 
. and tho names and oddrea* 
nos of two rnforaoa should 6 b 
" not to tlip Hnadibaater os agon 
■ispOKniblu. {44038) . 133922 


Mathematics 

Heads of Department 


BAItNUT 

LONDON noROUGH 

sciiooi! ,ol,t,LASS R C - 
Hninlllnii Uouil, I'lncliloy. N2 
CIHQ 

Tol: 01-444 921 I 

V. A. Mixed Cnmprshanslva. 
Roll 1030. Sixth Form 173 . . 
Uixmlrml APRIL or SEPTEM- 
UBR. 1983, HEAD ^ of 
MATHEMATICS bnd COMPUT- 
ING, Snnin • 4. Well-guBlIflad 
graduate rnqulrod to land thriv- 
ing department. Applicants mn*t 
have Hblllty unrt experience W 
teach Mathrmatlce to A- end .6* 
level, and ho able to ovcraN 
development In teaching of Corn- 
putur Studies, and ajao be cod;, 
mlttnd to encouragement “■ 
g.A.L, orroBs curriculum. Opv*. 
arnbre eeek to appoint Soraeoiw 
vvith proven maiiDnament en. 0 
leadership skills to tlila tmpor 
tant Senior post. . 

PraotlBlnq Catholic prererree- 
-,,§“1“^ ' Scale: .£B.20l - ' 

Add’lt * p - a - plu » 070 London 
Ip approved cases asslitain* 
may be givan tbwnrds the P*^: 
ment or removal expenses *o° 
separation ujlownncee. , , . 
•- Further details op receipt 
telephone call. _ . . 

Apply in writing to . 
Teaohor with rul! c.v. and ntnd 
Of two refereesi S.A.E. - • •• 

. Director -of Educational; 8*G , 
vices. <4402B) .... 13341b 

Seals 2 Pasts and above 

CORNWALL - • . 

■ EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
•• There Is a Removal. ExpenaM 
. Scheme for teachers teklna “j. . 
permanent sopalntmonts fro™.- 

outride the -County' 

COMPREHENSIVE ^SCHOOL 


ST IVES SCHOOL- - 
Higher Tradonna, St Ives. 
Cornwall TR26 38B ' __ 

■ a roup 8. No, on Roll 636 • 

. HEAD OF MATHEMATIC? - . 

SCALE S' ■ - i-- ill, 

•. Due to the ...pVqmotlon .« : fEj 
. present, holder of the PO*. 1 *. 


teach In a or ***b -onoai ia saaKing 

Bnd"4?and?sn”/«*fI?-4 ,t L 3 experisneed ■ snd enthuj 1 ^ 

tWiproorammlriS^SiS? f'umsnli "mathematfclan to lead the. 
The-oMt ?£ B? 7 1 and 8. Partmont. Tno ' huccodsf Ulv rBnd tI] 

p , u J„f?i’ two -terms . date should be iwaparad; 

aUghout thb School . .. An i « D " 
to' offer Computer jF^^JjJJne 


frQ'm. January 


.aSSW^^wat' 


throughout tlib School ., An . 

Ity to 1 offer Computer . sclbnre^f 

O' : level woultf bo ? distil?' 


advantage. "" 'T .-L-- J_ W |ie ' 
Application and further dejsu 
may Jjo obtained on recpipi" 

!fj/ a fii!"? m ■““"fS?®; 


SECONDARY 

MATHEMATICS 

continued 

Scale 1 Posts 


EALINU 

LONDON BOROUGH 
Edurutlnn Sorvii n 

QREENFOUI) HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Rulallp Road. Grr-niirortl 
U 1)6 9RX 

MATHEMATICS SCALE 1 

Required for January 
1985. an eiitliuslaatli 
Mut hematics taarhar to 
Join a strong department 
of seven bp coin 1 1 st 

taaclmra In this large I I • 
19 yearn co-adiicatlonul 
Comprehensive srlmal. 
The successful candidate 
will bn reiitilrpd to teach 
across the whole age and 
ability range In thn main 
school. 


London 

£1.058. 


Welghtlnu 


Application forms from 
Chief Education Officor, 
Hartley House, 79-BI Ux- 
bridge Road. Eallnn, WS 
BSD iSAE) to be returned 
by 18 January 1083, 
(27653) 133422 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SANDOWN HIGH hL'HOOL 
Thn Fairway. Sundown IW. 

POS6 9JH 

Ana range 13-18 plus 
1162 on roll includinu 160 In 
Sixth rorm 

Rcqulrod ob soon as ponslhle, a 
wall qualified nraduuto to tench 
MATHEMATICS lo all ugna and 
abilities. An interest In comput- 
ing. statistics, or the tochulquns 
or teach Ina alow leorners would 
be desirable, though not essen- 
tial. (This Is u Scalo 1 post). 

Applications initially by letter 
to the Headmaster at the srhool. 
from whom further particulars 
end an application farm may bo 
Obtained. 1441941 133422 


NEWHAM 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
NEWHAM 

LISTER COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

St. Mary's Rond. Lnndun E13 
9AE 

Head Teach nr Mr. P.J. 

Thomas 

Number on roll: 1040 
TEACHER OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE Ernie 1 
Required: ns Bonn us pnBsIbli- 

suitahly quallrind person In 
tna'-n MHlhomiillis atrem Hie 
nucondary line ramie, iinil Geqnr- 
ul Sclenro to years 1. 2 nnd 3. 
Previous upplhuuts will lie runs. 
Icjuriul. 

London Alluivance Cl, OSH 
plus Srirlul Priority Allowance. 

Application fnrin-t/ls.a.P. 

Please) avnllelile rrom The Head 
Tnnclmr to whom completed 
forms should ho returned by 
ISlii Junuary 1983. 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 
Educntlon Offices. 379/383 Hlnh 
Street. Stratford E13 4RD. 

An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (443 101 133422 


Modern Languages 
Heads of Department 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUOH OF BRENT 
NEA5DEN HIGH SCHOOL 

g ualnton Stroot. NWIO 
amprohannlvo Srhool 1 1 - 
18. 6 Farms of Entry, roll 668 
School opened in 1973 nnd 
bulldlnas completed In 1978, 
offering excellent facilities. 
Artlng Headmaster - Mr O.A. 
Le Tlmler, M.A. 

Required rrom 28th January 
1 983 or ns fcnoii as possible 
therneftor - 

ACTINO HEAD OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES, due to the nbs- 
I'liru ui Ctu< Presnut pinttliuliler 
nil innlernllv Inuve, 

This absanre l« exii'-clcd to 
■•ontlnue until tlin end of Hu- 
present school year. 

We nrn lonklnn for uu expnrl- 
oncod loaclior wliu In nblo. ideal- 
ly. to toocli Spanish and l-'runrh 
to 'A' level. A Benin 3 post Is 
available for u siiltulilu appli- 
cant. 

London Allowance of £1.038 
par annum Is payable. 

Brant la nil equal opportuni- 
ties nmployer. 

Brant Is fundormantally com- 
mitted to multi -cultural educa- 
tion. 

Application forms (SAEl 
obtainable from the Head 
Teacher, returnable within 10 
days. 1445601 133618 


Music 

Science 

Scale 1 Posts 

Heads of Department 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
LORD WILLIAMS SCHOOL 
Oxford Knud. Thami* 0X9 
2 AO 

II - 1!) mlxi'il rumiircliniitlVf 
(Inquired from January 1989. 
for Iwn tnrins only, u Uiinnnrnry 
tunc her or Music mainly In the 
Luwn- Srliool luge I 1 141. 

WIlllnuiinsN to nurtll-lpiitl! In n>- 
tru currli uin activities essuntlal. 
hii-luillnn the uraanlHnllnu ul 
bath on-hastru und iliulrs. Excel- 
lent nerfurinaiics rucllltlns. Scale 
2 uvoilable for bullubla i-uiidl- 
dale. Further details avallnbln 
from the Principal. 

Apply by letter. Including rur- 
rUulinn vltne and nameH or two 
Rnrernos. as scion us possible. 
S.A.E. plans?. (276541 133822 


Physical Education 
Scale 2 Posts and above 


SURREY 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
BISHOP FOX SCHOOL 
Walton Ruud. Wont Mnlnsey, 
Surrey 

12 - 16 Mixed Comprehensive. 
NOU 270 

Required February - Auanst 
1 983 . tempurni-v Tenrher In 
Chunu* of IlClYS" P.E. Scale 2 


HEREFORD 
AND WORCESTER 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

THE JOHN KYHI.E HIGH 
SCHOOL 

l.i'dlmry Knud, iloss-on- 

Wve. Hnrt-furd slil re IIHO 
7ET 

Kenolrnil from April . 
1985. If possible. Heed ol 
Physlis. hculR 3. tu lead h 
strann und nff Iclent de- 
partment with iiuorl Iturlll- 
ties and to continue tin- 
dove lop ment of Computer 
applications, microelectro- 
nics and lachnaloiilral 
aspects at the ciirrlotlum . 
This key past her nines 
vacunt rul low Inn pranid- 
tlun o( the present holder. 

Furl liur detiilln and up- 

P lliiitlan forms nvullulile 
mm the llciidmaHter 
Cb.A. E. plense). 

<26931) 134818 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


BARNET 

LONDON BOROUGH 

I1ASMONFAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Holder* Hill Road, lien dun. 

NW4 INA 

Tel: 01-203 14] I 

Cnnl ncut Icinol . Roll H 7 9 . SMIi 

Form 198 

Required APRIL. 1089. Hull- 


LONDON BOROUGH OK ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

HAVERING * . . . 

nlUTTONS school OtilGT than by SllbjBCt 

Ford Lana. Rolnliam RM 13 7BB 

moim7 h Mhc(Jl 381 Classification 

Heudteorlinr: A. J. Smith. 

D.S.. r.O-S. ■ ■ -- ■ ■ 

inmnurury iiiui her of Combined Scale 2 Posts and above 

Science, to tern h yuurn 1 In 1 In 

nn nsl iih I Klinl nnd wnll iinid' " ■■'* 

nfsnd (iepnrtnieiit. The uppulitL- 

iiiciii Is for two lernih in lh» COVENTRY 

IIihI Lnstunri' liurlini Hie loaternl- 

ty leuve ol the iirrurul iXiHllinl- LF.L llJHEIt il'.StNlOU 

tier. Tim nulijeit Is tmiiili! ai G I I IIU-^ IIS Cl) ( A f 
Moilnlur Hi-lenrn to CSF. level 
mill Ini hull's n TVE1 nrnmi and u 

-Sixth Form ijruiiu. hen l*».lyH-chulcs. (444631 13362 

Letters of upplli'atlon rnclos- 
lnir lull rurrlculum vltue und tlie 
tinines ul (wo ii'fr-riiOH Hliuiild hr 
sent to llte Meadiitai-h«r. ns suun 

as possible. t443DIi 134822 ■ ■ ■ 1 


LF.C1T JKElt If 'SENIOR 


Sl-r IHiiy tec hole s. (44463) 133620 


KIRKLEES 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
1 11 RECTOR ATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
HOWDEN CLOUGH IllOH 
.SCHOOL 

Windmill Lump. Bailey WFI7 
OLD 

> Ref: 74 1 > 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 
Retinlred lor Easier 1985 


Scale 1 Posts 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENFIELI) 

CHACE SCHOOL 
Chnrchbury Lana. Enfield. 
Middx. F.N! 3 HU 
Required as noun ub possible, u 
, u temnorarv tmnhnr af GENERAL 


SCALE 1 l ink her ur SCIENCE In SUBJECTS- brale 1 - part-time 
this girls 1 1 - 1 8 (omprelirnHlvr- or full-time appliiaitls will h* . 
srlitHil. Ciiiirllduii-s Hliould be runs I derail 

able to tent h Si ieme llu oiinlmut t he anpolntmaiil will bo lo 
Lhc uqr und ublllty rnnga mid u , „ VL . r i>,n remainder or a 
purl kill nr rmphnsln nn Dlohifiy Is maternity leave. Application 
desirable. l»v leltitr statin') the sublects 

Latin rs uf application nlvlnii i,u a |irird to trath. 


full curriruliim illon and thn 


Fur applicants who wish to be 


Sca,e1 Posls 

M.VTIII-.MATICS wmilil HICb . an “ Wfinlt. mainly 


MAT l HIM ATICS would lie nn 
in Iv mi lag ■ i Inn nut •-nni-illlid. 

Canhict tins lli'UillciKTicr lur 
furlher iIkIuIIh Tel: 01-979 H334. 
144192) 134220 


Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


on ill" girls' alia. Tim Govaniorn 
seek to ii|l|iuilll no n niiiiiil who 
will i mill i|iu- anil extend nrlnnd'H 
rerurd of ■•stremriy uoiiil results 
ill both A- unil Cl- levels. 

Sen In 2 live llnli le for sulliildv 
ox none n i -«(l appllrunt. 

Salary Scale: £6.232 - £9.397 
p.a. plus £678 London Add item. 

In upprovnri cases itnslxtnni n 
may bo given towards tlie pay- 
mom uf removal expenses and 
srpamtion ollunant'i's. 

Apply In writing tci llcmi 
Tnaiher 2-4 I'arrn Slret-t, NW7 
with full r.v. and nsmi'H of two 
reforues . S.A.E. 

Dir nr tor ul EUucdtlonal Ser- 
vli os. <44027) 134820 


numes of two relci-pes ta flip piirt-Hme. pliiosa state ills hours 
Kiuid Tuai her a; the sell iml wllh- UV ullablH. (445531 153682 

In 14 tin vs t»r tills (nlvertKement. • 

An iiquul onnurtunitv nn- 
plover. I26RI4) i 34822 KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
MAIDSTONE DIVISION 

Social Studies mjhool 0,, * sit MANflR 

llotlllhloil 1.0 ne. Maidstone 

■ ■' ME13 ')OL 

_ . Ili-qiilred for Spring Term 1083: 

QftalA 1 PnSIR 1 * n tea* her of Girls' I*.C. I«m- 

Own It? I I UOla poriirv far 2 trrms tu raver 

- rum c ml i r leuve. 2 i a (nurlinr of 
Ml'tlinmatkh lur one term. S) n 
...n.iffin »iiiuHfled tra« I lor ol liinrV CTralt. 
NOniNGlIAMSIllItK lemii'ii'iirv ns twin ns pnnsililo. 

C.U1INTY (.UllNCril. . Apply with I .V. aml nnmes or 

rwij rnlci'iiRH lo the Hr-atF 
Fit ui 1 ati on 1 cm her. Fnr further informuilciH ' 

DEPARTMENT Till (66221 43286. 

iiUANiMtni 126183) 135622 


LONDON 

THE SKINNERS' COMPANY'S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

117 Stamford Hill, Londnn 

N16 SRS 

Tel: 01-800 T41 1 

(an ILEA non-tleiiomliintloiial 

Voluntary Aided 

Comprehenalve) 

Required Tram January 1985 (or 
one term only In tho first Inst- 
ance a part time teacher for 2vii 
days a week to teach First Year 
Mathematics . snd support 
teaching far First Year 
Mathematics and English. 

Please apply by letter to the 
Headmistress as aoon as possi- 
ble, enclosing a curriculum Vilas, 
a recant testimonial and the 
names of two referees- 
(44184) 133422 


NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

CITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON 
'TYNE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
OOSFQRTH HIOH SCHOOL 
TEMPORARY TEACHER OF 
MATHEMATICS (SCALE l 
POST) 

Required as soon oa possible 
until Slat August 1986 a suit- 
ably qualified and experienced 
taaohor or mathematics ta tsacli 
throughout this mixed compre- 
henalve high school for tha 13 - 
18 see range. t , 

Application forms are obtain- 
able from end returnable to the 
Head Teacher. Gosforth High 
School, Great North Road, New- 
castle upon Tyne NE3 2JL by 
Friday, 18th January .1583. 
(26179) 133422 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
ENDFIELD 

K1NC8MEAI) SCHOOL 
Sou thlinry Rood. Enllold. 
Middx. EN 1 IYQ 
Required frum February 1983, a 
temporary teacher of FRENCH 
unrt SPANISH. Stale 1 to cover 
maternity leave. 

A teacher able to offer Span- 
ish to 'O' and 'A' level would 
be preferred, but consideration 
will n|so bo given to applicants 
wishing only to teach French/ 
European Studies. 

London Allowance. £678. 

Apply by latter with Curricu- 
lum vitae, giving names, addres- 
ses and telephone numbers of 
two rorereBB to the Hosd 
Teacher at the school as soon as 
possible. (443561 153622 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
ENFIELD 

ALBANY SCHOOL 

Bell Lane, Enneld. Middx. 

(11 - 18 Mixed 
Comprehenalve) 

Required January 1983. tempor- 
ary Scale 1 teacher of FRENCH 
to cover for □ teacher on 
maternity leave. 

London Allowance, £678. 
Please apply by latter to the 
Head Tancher aa soon as possi- 
ble. (440431 . 133622 


SHEFFIELD 

MOUNT BT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Public School 

Required for April 1883 gradu- 
ate teacher of FRENCH/OER- 
MAN to 'O’ end 'A' Level. Abil- 
ity to coach games an advantage. 

Salary. Burnham according to 
qua! mentions. 

Applications with o.v. and 
names of two referees to The 
Headmaster, Mount St Mary's 
Callage, Bpinkhlll, Via Sheffield 
S31 BYL. (26687) 133622 


uinvi eiuq inrnccnr ui i: 

KIKnLctEiS vices. <44027) 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL 
DIRECTORATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
HOWDEN CLOUGH HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Windmill Luna. Bntlov WF1 7 
OLD 

(Ref: 7171 - 

RE- ADVERTISEMENT 

Required for Eaater 1083 a Onala "I Dnele 
SCALE 1 teacher ol l‘E In thl« Olid I a I rUSIS 
II - 18 Girl* Cumprnhrnalve 

School. ■ 

Lrtirr* of application (living 
lull curriculum vltnn and the CROYDON 

nanicn of two referee* In tlin , „ .... 

Head Toaclier at the school with- LON DON BOROtI G II 1)1- 

ln 14 days of thla advertisement. CR03 don 

player. TAUNTON M 


MANCHESTER 
CITY OF MANCHESTER 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Required Immediately:- 

TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION Scale 1. 

Specialist teachers of Girls 
P.E.. permanent contracts avail- 
able to suitable applicants. 

Application forms from the 
Chief Education Officer (82/ 
JO'BI. Education Offices. Crown 
Square. Manchester M&O 3BB to 
whom they should be returned 
as soon as possible. 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. (44413) 134222 


^oer: Relfglous Education 

'(Ullage. . - , 

-ding to 

v. and Scale 1 Posts 


SUPPLY TEACHERS 

(SECONDARY) 

1 ) Science - All Science subjects 

2) General - All subjects across the curriculum 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced teachers for the above teaching 
posts to be employed as and when required; 

Application forms are available from the Director 
of Community Education, Teachers Staffing, Cen- 
tury House, Hardshaw Street, ST. HELENS,. Mer- 
. sbyside, WA10 1RN, to whom completed forms 
should be returned as soon as possible. \ 

An Equal Opportunity Employer ^ 


BARNET 
LONDON BOROUOH 
MOAT MOUNT AND ORANGE 
HILL SCHOOL 

Worcester Crescent, Mill Hill, 
London NW7 4LL 
Tel: 01-939 0017 
Formed from merger of Moxt 
Mount and the Orengo Hill 
Schools In 1984 __ • 

Notv Roll 1517, Sixth Form 
200 

Required APRIL. 1885, or ear- 
lier If available, part-time <.4> 
DIVINITY, Speclellat to teach 
subject to CBE-. O- end A- 

" V f.'in“«I.V U.449 - M,«. 

p.a. (pro-rale l (to £9.201 for 
good Honours graduate • pro- 
rata) plus <678 London Add!- 

Apply In wrltinn io Hand 
Teacher wlt|i full C.v. and npmeit 
or two refnraes. . . 

Director or Edncutinual Sar- 
. vices. (44Q29) 134422 


SEFTON - 

METROPOLITAN BOROUOB 

EDUCATION cqjkIMITTEB 
RANGE HIOH SCHQUL 
Stadloton Ruad.-Formby. 

SSWSS'aW ■?!?=, ™ or 

R.E. {Scale 11. . 

Reaulrod - os' loan as possible 
until Auayat In firet insiancn: 
well qiiaFfrled and enthuniaatlr. 
for Years 1 - 3. including eume 


/tHeleni 

mrmopaiTAN borough 


TAUNTON MANOR HIGH 
(Ml 

Hnmeflald Road. Old 
Coulscloit. Surrey Chi IES 

Tel: i 7 I ) Dn wn la ml 
31161/3 

Tenublat January 1983 

Teacher of Combined 
Science with Physics. Tor 
this 11-14 mixed cumpre- 
he naive schoal. It !■ e 
temporary appointment for 
2 term* through re-orga. 
niaatfpn. 

Further information, 
from tha Head Teacher, at: 
Ihe school. 

SALARY • Burnham 
Scale l Will* London Area 
Allowance. (44412» 1 34822 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
ENFIELD 

KINOSMEAD SCHOOL, 
southbury Road, Enfield. 
Middx. EN 1 1 Vq 1M - 

Required rrom February IMS. 

temporary suitably quajlflnd 

teacher of GIRLS PHY81CAL 
EDUCATION. Scale I. to cover 
maternity leave. 

Very good facilities available, 
including two gymnasia, all- 
weather sports area and adjoin- 
ing sports field and couria. 
SALISBURY SCHOOL 
Cuckoo Hall Lana. London N9 
8DR 

Mixed CTomprahenslve. Roll 829 
Required for Spring -Term only, 
a temporary teacher of PHY SIC- 
AL EDUCATION and GAMES. 
An Mtereit In rugby and football 
would be an advantage. 

London Allowance. £678 
Application rorms (large SAE) 
abtalnnbla .from, and to be re- 
turned to the Headmaster at the 
school. (44353) I34B23 


ENFIELD 

LONDON BOROUGH OF ' 
ENFIELD 

KINGS MEAD SCHOOL 
Sou tilbury Road. Enfield. 

Middx. EN1 l YU ' oi __ 

Required from^ February 1083. 
tempura ry SCIENCE t anchor to . 
cover matnmliy leave, tu replace 
Hid tone I tor In tharnc of Lower 
School Science (fire t and second 
yaasrl wlto could fllno teach 
BIOLOGY and CHEMISTRY tu 
•O* or C.H.E. level In a ta^ge 
gnd.- ■•nthuelaatlc iiefinrtmant. 

tlandi’iii 'Alloi*ancn. 161 B. 
AppHcnt ion forme f la ran HAEt 
obtalnabln from the Headmaster 
at i ho athool. id bn returiird m 
( non H|i pOii*tlillii« U4354I 1A4BJZ 


fin?lBLE S VIEV?S«X»NDAnV ; .. 

bCHOOL 

Ch it Ac way lthacl. Cinder ford 
Touclmr or orntirephv and flifan- 
£a required from belli nulnq ol 


NOTITNOIIAMSUIUK 

COUNTY C.UUNCril. 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

AniilU uiiunt arc InvHud 
frum etillublo qnallt led 
ti-ui'licrv fur the lullovvlnn 
putt;- 

iCI M R F. Ill.liS' 

COM PREHF.NklVE 
st:nooL 

Ncvvillnatr- btrent. 
Kiiulicrli'V . Nutlttiiiliam 
NO 1 6 2NJ 

llcuilmnstcr: D.T. Duwull. 
M.A. 


Itrquircil I rant mid- 
January. temporary 

inna liar (Stale 1) of Social 
StudlrK j* cover for 
maternity I nave. The 

timetable includes Sortoln- 
gy and hurlul Studies up 
la 'A' Intel daiiitnrd mid n 
new liiurxo an Personal 
Duvolopmeril In Year 5 
with some IIKlory. 

Pienao apply by Inner, 
glvinn full ■iirrlrulum 
vitae and tlie names and 
eddreiiseH of two rafarnev. 
to tho Hand Teacher at the 
school - without delay. 
1276081 133023 


KNOWSLBY 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF 
KNOWHLCY 

AltE YOU A GOOD 
TEACHER? 

There are varum lea In 
Knowiiiev far gnurl. ex* 
perlonird. qualified 

tnulicra of must aublectv 
to do supply lonchinu In. » 
Srroiiilury Hrliuula, Tom-u •• 
pornry uppolntnionts .can 
be un a full-tlmn or purl- 
time basis ta suit indi- 
vidual preferences. Perma- 
nent appointments will 
alsu be considered. 

If ynu nrr Iminedtaie ly 
available and want to 
know mare please ring 
jack Hurry on 480 5111 
lor 648 1930 on Friday 

rvenlnu. Saturday or Sun- 
day) or call in at the 
Education Office In 
lluyton ’ on Monday or 
Tuesday t7 and 8 . Janu- 
ary). (445251 135632 



rtSS^SLT&m and further 


iVlM. eVfSnnc H? a n d.epTl!er hlin PggJ ^ 

£3S rf8{ ^: 


snod da powitble for an liuirri- 
nlin pofkK) due to nulernlty 


Lancashire A 

County Council SW 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. 

Tbs loitowma in nnuad for lit May 1985, untns otftendH iwri. wd Cw 
ctosino Aba IWi Juiuary. I9M 
Secondary BcTmoU 

UNasa oUnmbe auied, fofiaa'hxther dalafs honvlo lha Hawltsacher si the 
school. ISAE phase). 

SKELMER8DALE GLEN BURN HIGH 

Yewdile. SouBiway. Stelmersdab (928 on Roll. Mixed) 

HEADTEACHER -BHOUP 10 „ J 

Forms/furtiier tfetaHa lor this post only fronvio district Education Officer. 
Greetby BuUdtngs, Dwby Street. Oimsklrk (SAE please). 


SOUTH WO RH R.C. HIGH (SPECIAL 


LANGUAGES 


MORECAMBE & HEYSHAM M0RECAM8E HIGH 
DiHam Avenue, Morecambe. (1428 on Ro8, ll-lfi miMd. 187 In Stti 
form) 

Three Pwte: 

1. SCALE 1- ENGLISH 

2. SCALE 1 - GERMAN 

3. SCALE 1 - RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


LANCASTER GREAVESCOUNTY SECONDARY 

Greaves Road. Lancaster. (»34 'm Roll, >11-18 mixed) . 

SUU£ l^dEOBRAPHY THROUGHOUt THE SCHOOL. PLEASE STATE 
OFFERED. 


1712 on floill •_ 

STATE EXTRA CURRICULAR ' 


ACCRINGTON MOORHEAD COUNTY HIGH . 

CromweH Avenue, AaiinfiiMi (.1068 on Roll) 

As&oannnssdrie 

F§jH! ENGLISH (THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL UP TO C.S.EwD 
2, sSl- MUSIC 

9. SCALE r-FHEHCHlBERHAH ■ f ^ l t 



I • i.' i ■' hi 

'• * 


■fi ll i- I 


% ■ ■, . ■■JV'.AhVVSM- 

. * it -j 1 ’ .’f • ■ i n J • - , ■ ■ .■ • “•* f-V-e t- «• *t -e ' . : 





Sixth Form and 
Tertiary Colleges 

Scale 1 Posts 


KXRKLEES 

^ETHOPOLf T A N COUNCIL 
DIRECTORATE OF 
E r>UC AT IO NAL SERVICES 
COLLEO R E SF ELI) NEW 

H*kk 1. Sulend I no 

rRaf k 74a“ d,lerBfl0ld HDa 4GL 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
Riaulrod ./ram Euacar IS S3 ■ 
"°J! nu«Mflncl S ruduntB ror tho 
past pf SCALE 1 BIOLOGY 
J-?. " ^rpnriment of six. 
must be able to toarli 
Blolauy/soclal 
Blolony at 'O' and 'A' Laval. 

to G °n*r“l Studies 
and ' vl11 h * e*Petted 

°® flrQlJ P tutors. 
tar . m * ond further 
•“■“■f-e aleasci from the 
conJn!«f«i l,t f? e Collooe la whom 
completed forms should be ra- 
JftjCSJ, within 14 doss or in |„ 
rl ‘SP 1 ? 111, Provlaua appli- 
fdered' V 31 bp “utomarically cone- 

An equal opportunity nm. 
player. (26913) 1 4 00 22 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SCALE 1 TEACHER - 
REQUIRED JANUARY. 1983 at 
AMWELL VIEW SCHOOL 
Class teacher required for a 

R.T™2^„° r —r88 p, . la w,l| i severe 
learrunn difficulties and visual 

2HS? . "I - aflB 6 " 8 vonrs, Thp 

Snatnn*e° r ,wo tBrm " ,n ,l,e first 

^=AFi5 l,t 'Sf l ? n •’Pr" 1 * “nd rurtlior 
fl"* 1 obtainable from ilia Head 
Teacher. Am wall View School. 
St ana toad Abbot*. Nr. Ware. 
Herta. (Tel: Ware B70027>T 
AbijIIhiWb are welcome to 
visit tho school. 144323) 16-0022 

LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Efiuul Opportunities 
em player 

„ “RE AT HARWOOD 
NORTH CLIFFE SPECIAL 
ESNlMI 
Blackburn 

1107 an Roll) 1 

Er A®. possible J 

SCALE 1 PLUS SSA - Ex- 
perience of Micro-Proi-oa- 
sore. their use In tho Clas- 
sroom an ad vimtane. 

„„5 ar .application form 

2^2.„i*l , i d ; e ? sp " 1{J whom 

completed rorm should bo 
send SAE I fool trap) 
tD Education Offlc- 

u r- n P, B ■ n °* 61. County 
Hall. PreHton PR1 8RJ. 


NOTTINGHAM 

SL'THERLAND HOUSE SCHOOL 
FOR AUTISTIC CHILDREN 
Tencher Scale list required Tor 
E £? r F r 1983 tor soonrr If avail- 
dbJo 1 . 

Required to work ua a mem- 
ber of a team with a small group 
°f *.“ t,a * ,c children. Applicants 
should bn committed to dose 
Involvement with parente and 
have flexible, relaxed personal- 
ity. Enthusiasm and committ- 
ment essential. 

Apply In writ Inn (no formal 
enclosing S.A.E. and names ol 
*2^“ references, to Phil Chrlstlr 
(Principal |. Sulharlund House 
School. Sutherland Road. Not- 
tlnpham NG9 7AP. 

144521 > l&nn?Q 


■ uvuva * luiUU. BUFFfJsmg^T 


Appointments in 
Scotland 


DUNFERMLINE 

DUNFERMLINE COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Special Education .rS'TJM.-WJi jmjsssi RESEARCH Aasi6TANT 

— . Ann rntlmiD nnn le..l 


Headships 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SEEL 1 * i l „ n ° m ° vnl Expensea 
bcitcmv for teachers taklnii up 
1 * " ihi« I ni nieiits f rani 
ill ft Cm u illy i 
V, E nuc ATION 
NANCCALVEHNE SCHOOL 

Coriiwa 1 1 m ** ■ 

' !?3 ?<V^ prii . **^cj 85 vn lla b I a from 
J983 ,,ia rtBl, ‘ a5ll ‘ Januory. 

£KPJ! c . <,t,c,,,a . “re Invited from 
i y . teach nra for 

P™ 1 o( Hem) teacher of this 
special school for rlilldron with 
sevare loarnlnn difficulties. 

. rurthar dotnils and oppliru. 
y® n forms from ihu Secretary 
sS»iJ5l ,lw W un '. *n«jcal Survltui 
Sot tlan. County Ilnll. Truro 
Cornwall TR1 3 Ba. (S A E 
Ploasel. (443041 160010 

Scale 2 Posts and above 


COLCHESTER 

SCHOOl| ASTEHN COUNT! ES 

o°o X i. LEV PARKER 
Mill Road. Colchester 
R f?J d J n, l a l School Tor 80 boys 
With SperlaL Needs y 

( Emotional. Behavioural and 
yearning Prohlemsi an art 9 - 
IB years. 

3 E SR5fl“y ad J 8ntor Teacher ra- 
ti trad ror Easter 1985. Scale 
r *£• to offer General - 
?fl?2 C8, Reepoasl bill ties 
in clu de the supervision of a team 
carrying out t no 24 hour routine 

JSSSP „" BOk,y c Q . nd over *' third 
WDSK-end. Extraneous Dutv 
Allowance paid. £ 1,862 p . n 

■ under review). 

Qualification In Special Educa- 
desirable but not assentiul. 
Accommodation available. 

r ° rm available 
"U*m the Headmaster. 

(44033 > 160030 


MIDDLESEX 

roiT^bS , ftI!SB AL ,NSTITUTE 

fUNSH!NE HOUSE NURSERY 
VISUALLY 

"AND I CAPPED CHILDREN 
Floail. North v* nod. 

M I (Id U'nnx 

TiAa?af Rv Nu,i! - ERv 

Etnqiilruil hi January 1 384 fnr 
onn term, n qua I it in. I and nxpi'rl- 
JeoHirr of Nursery ago 
ivJ!*!™! 1, Exnurloure of liunrl- 
icsppud rhlldrnn Is doxlraljln but 
hot nesnutlul. Tills small Nursery 
ernool orrers _n runqr of mirvli-oi 
based on the Individual needs of 
13 vlsuully humlltnpped 
ShUflren. mom or whom have 
nddltioiml liiindimun. The 
«?"fhor will work with a small 
and diverse group or children, 
and will be supported by a clas- 
sroom assistant. ns well as by 
tne School x visiting consultants. 
.. Sulgrv on Burnham Si-ula 1 
P tu “ Special Srhnols Allowance. 

Pk*n*»« talaphone the Head- 
teacher (Noriliwoud 22338) for 
r «r«L« p Info fmal Ion and nil ap- 
plication form, lutrrvlnws will 

iw:teiriW n eor,v ,n 


Applications are invited 
for the above past which 
Is attached to tha Scottish 
Educntlon Department Re- 
search Project within the 
Munn/Dunnlnn Develop- 
ment programme on 
assessment In Physical 
Education. Tho Project Is 
concerned with the de- 
velopment of Instruments 
or nssimsuiont mid will run 
from January. 1983 until 
March 1987. Applicants 
should be miamieU in 
Phvslml Education and ba 
actively Interested In ro- 
nnarcli In education. Salary 
Is £8.427 par annum. 

Let tars of appllratlon. 
together with curriculum 
yltao. should be sent to 
J."® _ Vlro-Prlnclpal's 

Sorrotury. DunformUne 
College of Physical Educa- 
‘ on. Cramond Road 
North, Edinburgh EH4 
fiPi ,By 18th January. 
1885. (44411 ) I 7nnnn 


170000 


OXFORD 

COLLEGE XF ° Rr) TECHNICAL 
Sae main advert undar Colleges 
a l /. u i'* hnr education. 

(26183) 160022 


WEST YORKSHIRE 

THE WILLIAM HENRY 
SMITH SCHOOL 
Boot hroyd. Brjgliouse 

This residential school 
f OE - secondary aged boys 
with spaclal educational 


needs (behavioural, social, 
emotional and educational) 
- 0 S » '. r E.*. , XL a April 1983 
o TEACHER OF ART. who 


^jScale 1 Posts 


can also offer soma clas- 
sroom teaching. The latter 
rTf.'i 111 P/eferably be in the 
field of remedial educa- 
tion . 

Salary will be on Bur- 
S c "'e I Plus Special 
schools Allowance, though 

BERKSHIRE B SCSI post canid' be 

N^O.R*. 260 aal t«-T ho po ti t la noa-raamen- 

Requlred January 1985 or ea Additional Du 

phe/“for p ^!s, arat r-"SSHi. 

*8 children aged lO - 16 years). p 

SCALE 1, Tho School orrers a Application form „n h 

very structured programme end ‘ rurthar |Ar5r mat Ki are 

SSS"“? *%"!«** ortlW ^Bs'ter. 1 ^ be 'will lorn 

pa , B fi?i.. ihe - b,tuy - ixtu s . c . h £B h S 

de tafis' 1 C f ron? 'SSrOtSSStiE ' Vork8h,r8 ' 

‘jfo.^^Ite 2,st January. Mo? 01 /."." ^SUSS^lSS^ 

Plo^r- f^5» 6 °PP^tunn f6o Em- January 1 985. 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

TEACHER 

Pqr Prc^SchpoL children 
with special educational needs ~ 

; Stiala 3 • 

• Required April 1986 or earlier. If possible. 

: One of the six new teaching posts established to make 


r--— — iu<u oaiapimiieu tu rnass 

provision for pre -school children In response to the Educa- 
tion Act 1981 le still vacant. Applications are invited for this 


_ . n^KUI.IU.14 019 IHVliaU IUI 1(1)8 

post which Wilt be. based in the South East area of the 
county. Tha successful applicant will be expected to con- 
. tribute significantly to pre-school educational provision, 

involving work with parents as well as with children, and to 
. the support pf other agencies concerned. 

Removal and disturbance allowance scheme In operation. 
■ Previous applicants will ba considered and need riot 
.fe-apply. 

; ; Plpase send S.A.E. for further details and application form 

. # IO f ‘ ■ * i '•■■■' v i ; . i ■ # • ‘ 

County Education Officer, P.0, Box;47, Chelmsford CM 1 
Clbaihg date 25 January 1986. {oaaj 


W. J 



History 

Other Assistants 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

THE LADIES' COLLEGE 
Guernsey 

(Independent (G.B.G.S.A.l 
Direct Grant Day Girls' 
School, 500 pupils S - 18 
years, with approx. BO in 
combined Sixth Farm). Re 

S ulred far September 1983 
.RADUATE HISTORY/ECONO 
M1CS SPECIALISTS) 

(U to aselst In the teaching o 
History throunhaut the school ui 
to A’ level with Sixth Torn 
constitutional and political Stu- 
dies for 'O' level. 

(2) la leech Economics In thi 
Sixth form up to 'A 1 level. 
The above teaching Is current 
ly combined In one Tull tlmi 
appointment (Burnham Scale I) 
but part-time teachers could a lac 
be considered. 

Housing In Guernsey Is con 
trolled by the Housing Author 
Ity. Any teacher wishing tc 


CROYDON 

CROYDON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 

O IRLS 

a.P.D.S.T. 

Old Furleigli Road. SnlHdun, 
South Croydon CR2 SYD 
Required for September 1883. 

8BffJHW.JSSf cl lP r ° r physical 

EDUCATION to share In thn 
teaching of nymnaatlcs. sports 
Bcrobutlcs. games and Home 
dance. Age range 5 - IB. Special 
responsibility for the toacli Inn of 
swimming Including synchronised 
swimming. School facilities In- 
cluding Indoor heated pool. De- 
pertniant of 4. Scale 1 post, 
u Written applications to the 
Head Mistress, copy testimonial 
*f POMlbla, C.V. names and 
a n^S?®' aT 2 rererees. s.a.e. 
(26820) 184224 


By Subject Class IHcatlon 
English 

Other Assistants 


- mailing U 

purchase or rent a dwelling mus< 
first apply to the Houelna Au- 
thority Tor permission to occup) 
that dwelling. 


Pleese apply In writing to thi 
Principal as soon as possible 
Including on a SEPARATE sheoi 
a rull currlaulum vitae wit! 
names, addresses and telaphom 
numbers of at least two tb- 
forees. PLEASE STATE AN) 

?wn ER .*J#AF H J& a SUBJECTS 
AND AREAS OF INTEREST 
(44174) 182834 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

n.£Vm£. C< ®°HOUGH SCHOOL 
Qualified P-E. tmichar required 
ror part-time help wltli girls' 
, a . oi ;, 3 nrtornoona a 
W ®.®E. Including Saturday 2.13 
• 4.00 p.m. 

Applications to tho Head- 
The School. Welllnn- 
(0933-22427). 
(44189) 184224 


Science 

Other Assistants 


SHANDON 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL 
Shandon 

TEACHER 

u.u , ?i Fl !*t required Tor 
UHs lit I) School catering 
mainly ror Catholic boys 
Vl range 14 years - 

16 plus years. 

Teachers are required to 
5® regixtered with the 
S'T'C.' a CBrtlricsto m Re- 
medial Education end/or 
nr?u BI,M l °f standard 
S5?. d “. work would be an 
advantage as would s 
a^'JHcollon m Leisure/ 
Recreational pursuits. 

Th* successful applicant 
®*Pected to 
teach full time a group of 
“P 1 0 boys, most or 

whom require help in one 
or more of the basic sub- 
jects. 

We are only Interested 
! , D K son » who have the 
“ nd ability to ra- 
■ , * a I . to buys considered to 
0 l rB * ,d *ntlal edu- 
cational placement. 

Salary for teachers in 
accordance with scales 

ScSt?fih U M° 1 of the 

Scottish teachers memor- 
andum plus list D allo- 
!T2 nc ?. *? f plus re- 

fin VJ 0 duty allowance 
up to a maximum or 4SQ 
**“(■ >nnum. 
Teachers superannuation. 

8 weeks holiday per 
annum. 

Limited married accom- 
modation Is available. 

Application rorma can 
.obtained from the 
H» B d master at Andrew's 
school. Shandon, Nr. 
Helensburgh 084 8NT. 
«T*ls Rhu 830492 during 
arrice hours) and should 
be returned ea soon as 
possible, (26826) 170000 


Independent Schools 

fty Subject Classification 

Craft, Design & 
Technology 

Other Assistants 

RUTLAND 

OAKHAM SCHOOL ' 

Rutland - 

HMC. Indabandentj. cb* 
|UUcat,onal b^ordinH/day: p^o.^ 

■^hA-sasa&^i'js- 

tor-n*. to . HXart u noon as possi - 
g*o. Thp person eppbintaj.muat' 


KENT 

BETHANY SCHOOL 

QOUDHURST 

290 Boys 11-18 mainly 

boarding 

RiunJs. dots I Is see PYSB 
Required for April 1983 yount 
graduate to tench Hist or, 
throughout the arhool. includlnt 
nmr of 'A' level work plue u fow 
period a other subjects preferably 
Frcni-h but not essential. Suit- 
able for applicant committed tc 
boardinn school life; applicant) 
able to ba resident, assist House 
Muster and take cliarga of a 
Junior cricket team would be 
strong candidates. 

Interviews by mid January. 
Number to telephone to request 
Goud hurst 211273 oi 
211339; CV and references tc 
Headmaster. (26691) 1S2824 


Modern Languages 
Other Assistants 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 

THE LADIES' COLLEGE 
Guernsey 

Independent (G.B.G.S.A.) 
Direct Grant Dev Girls' 

School. 300 pupils 3-18 
years, with approx 90 In 
combined Sixth form 
Required ror September 1983 • 
qu»liri8d part-time 
teacher to help with teaching of 
Slxfri rorm ‘O ond "A* lavnl 
SPANISH. * OVB1 

Housing in Guernsey la con- 
trolled by tha Housing Author- 
y teacher wishing to 
P£« hBHB , or rBnt * dwelling mud 
D P ly to thB Housing Au- 

^hat ^,t ( r^ve 0 Mln P 1^ 0^mI " B,0,, to accu ™ 
p,?, 1 ?," 0 , «PP> Jp writing to the 
■ J r ' Q,u «Ung on B SEPA- 
"iS,* 1 ,,. B ful1 curriculum 
together . with names, 
, “, nd telephone num- 
“■B 1 - °f ®t >"« two rererees. 

_ PLEASE STATE ANY OTHRn 
TEACHING SUBJECTS AND 
AREAS OP INTEREST. 


KENT 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
Weatgate, Kent 
Independent Benedictine 
Boarding and Day School 

^5a,,rawgrsa&,jB 

r Scale B) t or expanding Depart- 

Apply with testimonials to the 
Rev. Headmaster. 

(44177 > 184824 


NORTH ANTS 

Falcon Manor, Tasvceater 
Required September due to re- 
tirement Qualified Teacher of 
Physics and Chemistry to "O' 
level. Help wltli games and 
supervision duties. CJovern- 
ment Superannuation , Bur- 
nham Scale 1 in the first Inst- 
snee or possibly Scale 2 to an 
exceptional candidate. Post 
could be evallable earlier. 

Apply Headmaster with 
S,*V. and references. 

(27663) 184824 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

BECKET-S SCHOOL 

Ml«e& d " n Manor - °r„i 

Ent h u h his tic* V VoC '“I ■SH 
toucher required 7or 

J" 1 !™ ro teach English lubSS 

and Gamas. Boiler in indaS? 
dent education and keennaSS*?' 
J*bcIi children of above""^?.^ 
ubllity ssnentlol. ov *nsi 

The school la in Chin— 
countryside mid | eas thi 
hour from London. BunniJS 
Salary biise. “urois** 

Planso writs to the Headnu. 
( 26929 r ° n BPP,,CBtI °\ 0 f «. 


Mathematics 

Heads of Department 


LONDON 

"■S" wsTss-rfs 

ly starting May 1983 

In,! ff u * Common Entr- 
n °f B ««n. 

" >i J*!27d£:'l!!rJUS; 

"J, 

d-nors. 4th Floor, Audrey 


183624 


SHEFFIELD 

MSB. N USJ MV,E COLLE ° E 

Required for April 1983 gradu- 
ffd^MPher or PRENCH/OER- 
?J*A N to O and 'A' Level. Abll- 
a«i»ro CO ¥^ flames ea advantage. 

2SS^c.u B o U nT. hani HCCQrd,nB lD 

Applications with o.v. end 
ffl'WL^SSSa- Vla S l836a4 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


BOURNEMOUTH 

. TALBOT HEATH . : ' 

... - Bournemouth - 

Independent (formerly 
tl? , ^ eo *,9r Bnt7 Church or 

School ror .6 2 0 a Iris, aged 
8 - ^9 yasrs^slxth form of ■ 

Physlcsl Education 8 pa- • 
FSquJred from. April .. 
1985 as second In busy de- * 
partmant or four j fHuf- . 
nhem Seals 2 ). Good gym - 
netball and^trarn- 
pdllna dssir Able., .Main 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

LONDON 

LONDON 

r- « t N A T I O N A L 

COLLEGE FOR FURTHER 
AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Iha following ur- 
flent vacancies: 

Full-time; a. AshIb- 
tant Director of Stud Ion 
(A good Honours dnnroa In 

M» 0 en°t™o]L ° r ACCO, ‘ nt8 ,B 

b. Registrar (A nood 
Honours degree and abil- 
ity to communicate are 
eassntlal). re 

i™L |,a .1- lln, ° lecturers | n 
0 ' , Economics, 

MsnBganiantr Com pu tor 

?*•£.<« Physics. Bnollsh a! 
rorelgn language, Electro- 
nic Engineering. 

Rate of pay: up to £13 
per hour. 

. Por full detalls/qpply to 
the Director of Studies, 
enclosing a full C.V. Lon-. 
2? n 0 i n i Brna ' , S nBr Cdljege, 
S *Vf5 n Sisters Road, 
London N7 6BU. Tel; 2di 

?xi*x 0 -.. or aas 6464. 
(44527) 190624 


LONDON : 

HOME COUNTIES 

Wanted, qualified teachers and 

f 3 ?FAlVo u?iV” 

(44522) 183624 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


SURREY 
LALEHAM LEA 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
29 Peaks Hill, Purlsy CR2 3J 
RomanCatliollc Independent 
Day School for Boys 3-11 
yearn 

^acl.or required as aoan ( 
P 5 *“ Ib le to take charge or onm( 
In the school (l.o. Rugby, Cron 
Country. Crlckat. Athletics) an 
for general subjects to the 7 
* 7 . yon , r olds. Burnham Seals. 

Apply by latter to Iha Hone 
mastar. (44404) 20422 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

LADY EDEN'S SCHOOL 
43 Victoria Hoad. London W8 
Required from mid-Februi 
1985, to cover maternity lani 
an expsrloncnd, qualified tsscr 
for 11 year old girin. Ability, 
taaqh French and English _ 
Common. Entrance shuiaa 
essential. Candidates should 
able, if required, to remain 
the school until the end of .i 
Autumn Term 3883.' ' 

London Burnham Scale ue 
ernment Suberannuntion Scham 
Apply in Writing to the HW 
, mistress. Miss C.A- 

Travethan. encloslnfl a currlt 
lum vitae. (44 042) 2096. 


Preparatory Schools 


S emes are Hockoy. l. Net", 
SLl? TB ( P l ?, ,il and swfihmJng 
with a full range. of activl- 
ties In the Fifth and Sixth 


Forpns. 


..'.rr w-(-w.( xHFWIiSlUU . H1U1C 

MS 'UTMAA 

InacM nery? ' ‘ m ^ a . wwk 

M.«H . "SSPiSS? S? 


County Council 


^ Ar? , y , «»6h. .by letter . 
vyjtn' aurrlculum' Vitae end 
JV liWr.of ,lwq . persons . 
t^whort, reference may be . 
rjhde .*hou|d l»e sept to the 

i Hotheeay •. Road. 
BourhemoMth BH4 rSNJ. 

. 76jaal.- 

144191). 184924' 


MV 


u. Dire 
Teh < 
(26174) 


tetor of Art and 
Oakham. 2259'. of 
) I 821 24 


JV MM* .of ,twq persons . 
t^whorti; reference may be . 

J .* h AVJ? ■•Pt to the • 

SSIvk'^ES”' 'Telboth 
8«*(h. i Rothesay •_ Raeci. 


. S. .->• 


Bournemouth 
Tell ' (0202 

-144191). 

• '.i » i •. 


Headships /. 

LONDON/ESSEX .j: 

f£hnol. from 
C losing date for . 


■ WbLVERHAAH*TO^ ‘ . 
Required April to : i $eptem 
two fully qualified teachers 
, the follDWing posts ■ In } 
l.A.P.s. Day Prepprap 
• School. • "i. . . 

<1) Enniieh to Common J 
trance standard. State ot 
subjects offered. French * 
he an additional recomm* 1 * 1 
tldn. 

(2) Infaqt tralnpd-.' toe £ ! 
for 3/6 year olds; - - ' 

Ona post will be tempbf 
.with the ipoaalblllty Of "It I 


M3sfl O.M.. HarVay, ; rHeeor. 

; tress, NeWbrldge 'Preparst 
. School. 61 Nawtfridge Cl 
cent. Tattonhall. ,Wol vPtllg 
ton VVVO OLH. <96168)2031 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Heads of Department 

LINCOLNSHIRE 


STAMFORD COLLEGE 
FOR FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
(GRADE III 
CATERING. 

HAIRDHEHS1NG AND 
WELFARE STUDIES 

Applications arn Invited 
from candidates with sub- 
stantial experience In F.E. 
for tho headship or this 
new department which 
will open in September 
1985. The successful 
candidate will be required 
to take up the post from 1 
May 1985. 

Further details nnd ap- 
plication forma are obtain- 
able from : The Principal . 
Stamford Col lone for 
Further Education. Dr|i t 
Road. StamTord. Linen. 
PB9 1XA. 

Completed forms should 
be returned by 21 January 
1985. (44057) 220018 


MANCHESTER 
CITY OF MANCHESTER 
H.M. PRISON 
Manrhustar 

EDUCATION OFFICER 

See display advertisement iiiulnr 

Adult Education. (2691 I > 220018 


Other Appointments 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF BRENT 
KILDURN POLYTECHNIC 
Priory Park Rued, Loudon 
NWS I V B 

DEPARTMENT OF FASHION 
Lecturer 1 IN Huulih Subjects 
(POST NO 84/28) 

Required As soon as possible to 
touch Nursery Nurse and Social 
Care Students. Sound profes- 
sional qualifications and recent 
experience in the field uf health 
are raquirod and a teaching qual- 
ification Is desirable. 

Salary; £5.910 - £10.512 Plus 
nndon Allowance of £1 .038. 

Brent is an equal opportuni- 
ties employer. 

Brent Is fundamentally com- 
mitted to Multi-Cultural Educa- 
tion. 

Further particulars uud ap- 
plications. returnable williln 
TEN days or this advertisement, 
may be obtained from the Prin- 
cipal on receipt or n S.A.E. 
(44031) 220026 


BRADFORD" 1 r 
SHIPLEY COLLEGE 
Required from Easter 1985. 

Department or Buetnees Stu- 
dios: 

SENIOR LECTURER 
Student-centred leurnlnn 
systems 

LECTURER II 
Course Cu-ordlnstur 
LECTURER I 
Placement Tutor 
Department or SciauCn and 
Technology; 

SENIOR LECTURER 
Applications urn Invited for 
(his new poet from niiltulily 
ciuullClad unil C Xpert it ni i'll l»r. 
timers who ran offer one or 
mare of Cumputlnn. Ennliieer- 
Inn. Horticulture. Fiorlstrv. 
Mutheinutli-s, Property 

Maintenance or lencx . Tlio 
appointed perwn will he re- 
quired to undertake depart- 
mental administration uud to 
mukn u positive contribution 
to thB development of the de- 
purtmanl, 

LECTURER U • Vocational 
Preparation Courses (nail- 
YTSl 

The post Involves bclnn 
course tutor to nroups or run- 
time collage and school link 
students following one year 
technical vocational prepara- 
tion coursan (Information 
Technology. Science, Craft 
and Mechanical). An interest 
In CP VE Implementation Is 
essential. 

Application forms und 
rurtlior details available from 
tlm Collage Administrator, 
Shipley College. Exhibition 
noad. Shipley. West York- 
shire I! I) 1 8 3JW. Closing (into 
18th Janunry 1985. Tel: 0274/ 
595731. 

CITY OF BRADFORD MET- 
ROPOLITAN COUNCIL 

An equal opportunities em- 
ployer. (26165) 220026 


HAVERING 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAVERING 

HAVERING TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

The Dnpnrtmont uf 
Vorntlonul Preparation re- 
quires. as soon as passi- 
ble. a part-time lerturer 
to toaoh Sorliil/Com- 
munlcstlon Skills to a 
range or students. Includ- 
ing some on YTB. 

Applicants should have 
appropriate teaching ex- 
psrlanca end tha capacity 
to respond to tho educa- 
tional and social needs or 
young peanlo. 

For rurtlior details 
please contort tile Head uf 
Depart mailt. Havering 

Technical Colli, ga. Quarles 
Campus. Trlng Gordons, 
Harold Hill, RanHard. 
Essex RMS 9E8. 

(358911 220026 


Humberside County Council 
HULL COLLEGE OP FURTHER EDUCATION 
Principal: A Tuck, B.So, C.Eng, MIEE, MIERE, PRSA 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department ot Building and Civil Engineering 

Lecturer II 

in Brickwork and related Building 
Subjects. 

Experienced and suitably qualified lecturer to teach 
mainly craft theory, craft practice with related science and 
calculations up to and Including CGU Advanced Craft 
Level. 

A willingness to accept responsibility for appropriate 
course leadership and development of additional areas of 
work will be a key feature of the appointment. 

Department of Building, Electrical and Mechanical 
Services 

Lecturer II 

in Electrical Installation. 

Experienced and suitably qualified lecturer to leach 
Electrical Installation subjects up to and Including CGLI 
Advanced Craft Level. 

Applicants should have a practical electrical Installation 
background, together with detailed knowledge of the 

current IEE Wiring Regulations, which will enable them to 

organise and supervise a range of laboratory and 
workshop projects for full-time and part-time classes. 

The successful applicant wjll be expected to take an 
active part In the Introduction and development of new 
courses and should have experience In producing 
relevant technical publications. 

These posts are available Immediately. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer Grade If E7.548-E1 2,099 
Starting salary depends upon age, qualifications and i. 
experience. 

Applications forms and further particulars can be ■ . 

obtained from the Administrative Offlopr (Personnel) 

Hull College of Further Education, Queen’s Gardena,. 

: . Hull HU1 3DG, Telephone (0482) 29943 Ext 23B,. 

, Closing date: 18 January 1986. 

All applicant 8 are considered on the basis of their 
suitability for the Job Irrespective 61 disablement, 

race, creed, sex or marital atstus. Disabled 

candidates whose applications have the written 
support of their D.R.0. will be guaranteed ah ■ . 


CAMBRIDGE 


CAMBRIDGE COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

Nowmarknt RoaU. CBS 
BEG 

Tnl- CainbrlcJno 357945 

TEMPORARY FULL-TIME 
LECTURER 1 IN 
ELECTRONICS 

Thn nnrvon appointed 
will bo nxpnclud lu taucli 
alarlrnnlrti In Ini ynar off 

tho Juti trnlnnns ut uur 

Tnrhnlcal Training Contra. 
A uouil Ind uni rial buna In 
axHontlal nnd mma Furth- 
er Edurutlon nxpnrlanrn 
doalrabla. 

Salary etula Lecturer I 
£5.910 - £10.312. 

LECTURER I IN 

MATHEMATICS AND 

COMPUTING 

Tim post includes tho 
teaching or comnutar stu- 
dies on npnclal short 
rouraas within the llapuri- 
moni and also the narvli-- 
Ina or other Daparimontn 
for computing (n.g. anr 
YTS and Pra-Niirslnn 
courses). 

Sltn manaiiamcnt rn> 
sponalbllltloii for romput- 
(nn facllitloB at tlio Vuuna 
Stroat alto will alnn l,o In- 
volved. 

Annllcanta should pre- 
ferably have teurhlnn qual- 
ifications nnd pro vloii* 
teach Inn oxnnrlouca. 

Salary Bcnlo Loclurrr I 
£3,910 - £10.512. 

All enquiring ahuulil bo 
made to thn Vico Princip- 
al. (44034) 220026 


HEREFORD 
& WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WORCESTER TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

SENIOR LECTURER - 
OPEN-TECH CO- 
ORDINATOR 

The pint lias lie on 

fundnd jointly by die LEA 
nnd MSC to devnlup u nys- 
imn or opiiu-iiri-OH4 und 
diHiuniu liiarninn. 

Till' wIR nlltnll the 

(Invnlnpmnnl of mi nffl- 
rlont Brut nm of diHtancn 
I mu ml mi und (jpnii-iic'cnsb 
fatlllllua til Hid Collnno. In 
•-o-iipnratlcm with a Coun- 
ty Oriinnlnur. 

Candidates should have 
soma know Inline of upon 
I db ruin q syxtrrnn and ho 
abln to offottlvnlv rtinnaqn 
and ronlrol ilin riporntion 
or tlm Lonirn at thn Cul- 
l«un. 

Exnci'lonrr of training 
mot lioils In Industry nnd 
rommuren . unutl udmlnls- 
trntlvii ubl lltli's and a 
knowliulfin of thn uppllra- 
tion uf moilnrn leclinoluny 
In train I no would bn an 
adianlnnc. 

Tlm appoint m unt la 
available from Int Janunry 
I 989. 

Salary: Unnlnr Lncturnr 
£11.173 - £13.12t) (Posi- 
tion on si nln dnpondnnt on 
niialif icatloiiH und axporl- 
oncot. 

Furthur iintuliH and nn 
applicant , 11 rural rnn bu 
nbiulnnd from Tlm Prln- 
rlpal, IVorci-Htor Technical 
Callona. Ilnoibwny. 

WuriPSlor WR1 2JF. upon 
rocnlpi of a stamped . 
add re send envoi ope. ruols- 
cap slxo. (Plruse niiotn rn- 
rnrnncn TESl. 

(26832) 220026 


CAMURIUGESHIUE 

cAMuiuiioEsiimi: coi.lw.i- isle OF WIGHT 

F o N |' ’i N E P [' V i l |*iV-\. l ISLK OF WIGHT COl.I.r.GL Ol 
rNrTwBfin»ir N EI.LLTRK. Al- A u TS AND TF.C .UNO LOGY 
biyuiiNrtiurYu ni TiAUTkn'N'r or niiTi'i 

JSKK'T?; }•“ V ,D f '! a SJ8F»S ln a jSi > "pin catering slrvic-es 

and BTEC^Flm ?in2 Required lor ond ol Jimuai-v nr 

fwiiriT«m SBSSgBSSB “» •>» pcwslblo. LECTURER 

I *N FOOD PRODUCTION. An- 
f, n 9jp Br nV Tn,,lJ.I«n? P JI!^,PiiiM B pllCOIIIB Sllliulll |)I1H('H rOll'Vnill 
fiAn ,C Ar5L^Ku. v ll!»S ^2™..'/ 'VS* nxporlnnrr und npprapriuir qual- 
tlon. prazcrabiy with recant In- iricnLEnih TnarhEna will Inrludt* 

l‘n*" t ^ln?tiTr X |fu rl «un?.'lL 706/1. 706/2 mill BTEC Diploma 

[plhat!nn r fn?iis?n P M.iiid 1 * hn d l!n "Indents. A toarli Ing qualirira- 
Irlbutj on Industry would bo an tlan „ 1|U thB ability to iraih 

SaW Scale £3.910 - £10,312 u"'' mblt,L,n W|M ,,B 

starting point depending dm ADaiicition rorm (n n « 

qU nimni ,0 Jnri“form“ P ?o le be°Vn BlAffl'fSoRI MlO Chief ArimtaftP 
HeialU and farm, to bo ra- trativp QfflrAr Inin nf VVlniit 

ffi™? - „ h r V nf ru a rS ^r U e'" Cullrqo Sf Arts' and Tnchn nffiy. 

fP?- 1 1 *•? Medina Way. Newporl, lair ol 

iaaoiS' Wiglil 1*030 5TA. i.» whom they 
SaQatt***' ToU 103231 should bn rrlunu-d by I4tli 

133893) 220026 JlinMBr y ia«3. (44 193) 220026 


VICE SB 
PRINCIPAL 

Lewes Technical College 

Applications are invited for th? post of Vice Princi- 
pal from April 1985. Salary currently £16,944 pa 
maximum of Group 4. 

Relocation grants available in approved cases. 

Application forms and further details obtainable 
from and returnable to The County Education 
Officer* P0 Box 4, County Hall, St Anne's Cres- 
cent, Lewes BN7 1SG (eae at least 9 x7" 
please). 

Closing date January 15, 1985. 


# Highbury 
College of 
Technology 

HOTEL AND CATERING DEPARTMENT 
GRADEVI 

LECTURER GRADE I - 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
Salary between £5,910 and £10,512 

: 

preferably roarteHnfl and human relattona. . 

LECTURER GRADE I - LAW 
: Salary between £5,91 0 and £1 0,51 2 
Re-advertisement 

. Candidates should be professionals qusHBod |o read) taw lelated to the 

ESSiirpSSSra and^omiaof ippllcaliori irom tha 8aore»*iy qn ; _ 

Extension 247 

* .Cosham, Portamttith P06 28A \ 

: Telephone (0705) 383131 


^CROYDON 

^ COLLEGE 

FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1DX 
Tel: 01-688 0271 

Computer Studies - 
Lecturer I in Information 
Technology 

Applications are invited for the above posl, to commence 1st April 
1985, or as soon as possible thereafter. The appointee will be 
ideally a teacher-trained graduate in an Information Technology 
related field and will be expected lo: 

• leach on some or all of the following types of course: 

■ CPVE and TVEI core modules. 

• Inlroductory-level Information Technology courses for sludenis 
from other Faculties, Departments +/or Sections. 

• Staff development courses in Information Technology, for staff 
of Ihe College and of other Further Education establishments. 

• BTEC National Certificate + Diploma courses within and out- 
side the Section. 

• GCE O-level Computer Studies. 

• participate in curriculum development team's working on 
CPVE, TVEI and staff development programmes. 

The salary for this post will be In accordance with the current 
Burnham Further Education Award and Is at present: 

Lecturer 1 E6, 555-El 1 . 1 57 pa (including London Weighting 
Allowance) 

Further details and applications forma may ba obtained from 
the Assistant Principal (Personnel), Croydon College, Fair- 
field, Croydon CRB 1DX, lo whom completed application 
forms should be returned within fourteen days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 



CROYDON 

COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1DX 
Tel: 01-688 9271 


Required from AprH 1985 


Lecturer II 

to assist In the development and 
co-ordination of CPVE courses 

Ttia Collage Intends lo expand ns present programme ol prevocational 
BUides and there foie wishes lo appoint a teacher with experience in ihe 
pre-vocation a! education area, including experience of curriculum 
development, lo organise and develop CPVE courses. 

The post will be based, at least Initially, at the College's 16-19 Centre at 
Cooper Road. Croydon. 

The salary for this posl wBI be in accordance wflh iha current Burnham 
Further Education Award and Is al present; Lecturer II- £8, 193-El 2.744 
pa Including (he London Weighting Allowance. 

Farther detarta end application forma may ba obtained bom the Assistant 
Principal (Personnel), Croydon Collage, Fairfield, Croydon CRB f OX. lo 
whom completed application forms should ba returned within fourteen 
days cl Iha appearance of this advertisement 

(0844) 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1DX 
Tel: Q1-88B 9271 


Faculty df Art and Design 
Complementary Studies • 

Applications are Invited for 

Part-time Lecturers 

Croydon Collage is a Centra for B/TEG National Diploma and 
Higher National Diploma courses in Genera! Art arid Design. Gen- , 
oral Vocational Design, Gfaphic Design. Theatre Design and-. 
Lighting. Ceramics and Fashion. 

We are Interested in graduates with art and design history . 
qualifications who also have knowledge ot. and interest In media 
and Information technology. 

Write lo: Ronald Howard, BA.ATp, FSAC, Director of Comple.' , 
mentqry StudfeaFacylty of Art and Design, Croydon College;: 

: Fairfield, Croydon GRB 1 DX. - r ; vl.- 


t ^'VS.'i- )*»’»! ol. » . m i/' >» r «i ■»■»( f -i *, r ‘ 1 ' f ' 











COLLS OP FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

continued 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal onparliin 1 1 leu 
employer 

LANCASHIRE 
INDUSTRIAL LANGUAGE 
TRAINING UNIT 

54/56 Blurt-burn Hand. 
Accrl natan 

BIIRNIIAM LECTURER 
GRAPE I I 

To ronirlbutu to Mia Un- 
it's train I no provision lor 
ethnic niinoriiy unrm- 
ploy oil. anil irnlnlng do - 
sinned to Improte the 
quality of c nmmunlcn lion 
and rnlattcinahlpa in multi- 
racial workplaces. 

Qualifications In thin 
area of work unil exparl- 
o in a with athnlc miiuir- 
Itlvs necensarr- 

Forms/mrlhcr details 
from/ta The Unit 13 1 reel nr, 
at tha Tru Inina Unit. ISAE 
P tonne). 

Closing date: 21*t Junu- 
nrv. 1985 . (44200) 220026 


; LEEDS 

) CITY COUNCIL 
1 pepartment of EDUCATION 
' LECTURER GRADE II - 
, Coinirmtlon be I oner 
LEEDS COLLEGE OF 
nuiLniNu 

North Street. Lords L32 70T 
Tnl: 430763 

Principal: P.R. filmker. T.U.. 
M . Sc. . F.R.S.A. 

Annllrnilmis urn Imltml tor tlm 
punt »r Lecturer tirade II to 
nnnunin ronpuiiMlilllty roc iliu dn- 
yrlopmnni anil cu-i»rri(unilnti or 
raiiniruclltm nrlnnrr tuiulilna 
ncroot the Cullnfle. 

Applicants should normally he 
ni'loncn nrudnnies with appropri- 
ate Industrial and irnrhlnn ex- 
perience. 

The poet will Involve the 
organisation and teachlnn or sci- 
ence on a broad rango of con- 
struction related caurias. 

The ability to promote curri- 
culum development and encour- 
age appropriate tenchliig/Joarning 
techniques la considered □saon- 

The commencing anlnry will bo 
determined by experience und 
qualiricatluns. 

H alary Scale: £7.S4B 

£12.088. 

Further dotalla and applica- 
tion forms are available from 
tho Principal, to whom com- 
pleted forma should be roturned 
■ 14 days artar the date of the 
advertisement. 

S^ t Vt r ^S £ol [ U PHOTOGRA - 

NSf^Y C ° LLEGE ° F TECH - 

Caokrltlae Street. Leeds Lsa 

Tel: 430381 103321 

Appl leal Iona ere Invited for 
two posts at Lecturer Grade I In 
Photography. 

Candidates . must have 
appropriate proreaslonal qual- 
ifications and Induatrlal/commar- 
clal experience. The pralerred 
candidates will hove had experl- 
SP.S.® of Y ltJco “O' 1 V.A Tnpo- 
Sllda production and/or Dealan. 
In addition to atudlo and loca- 
tion photography. Teaching ex- 
perience would be an advantage. 

Extended Collage Year Condi- 
gn* of Service will apply. 

Salary £5.646 - £8.735. eteri- 
■ng point depending on qualirica- 
lions, training and exparlence 
(under review). 

Further dotalla and applies- 
■L ,0 . n /°r m available rrom The 
Principal. Kllson College of 
Technology, Caakrldae Street. 
h?.?* 1- BBL. Telr 430381 

. Ipieqae send a.a.o.) 

Leeds is an equal opportunity 
employer. 144046) 280026 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

.- SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Dean field. Avenue. Henloy 
on Thames RGB IUH 

jgHequtrsd ror April 

.11 .In nssoclntton With 
HM Youth Custody Cen- 
tre, Huatarcombe. 

LECTURER I tN BASIC 

EDUCATION • 

.This past will' be. mainly 

a s pansl bio ! for kaachlho 
fa : Sktlts/Peraonal Efroe- 
•' tlvsnese and Social Studies 
prooraroglea across the 
ability range. Ability to 
; offer other . subjects. in- 

,SL u ?l na • ., ■ Remedial ; 

Mq the mattes Would be an 
., adVqnteae. 

Tit o'--- post Ja based • 'at 
Fin nemora .Wood Camp 

^ hlcli is . an open wing or 
untnreombo and situated 

. . a'S-wsi, 

• . *1 Turthor. Education Tor 
students with Special 
Needs. 

LECTURER I POST 
To be responsible for a 

small groqp of profoundly 
mentally handicapped 

adolescents . with daman-' 
ding, eduCotlonal end ape* 

" clol core' needs. The poet 
•is based at tha Perk View 
Education .Centre on Bora- 
. court-. Hospital . elto (e|tu- 1 


ROTHERHAM 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF 
ROTHERHAM 

ROTHERHAM 

MANAGING AGENCY 

Applications are Invited 
for llin following post 
with the above agency, a 
650 place Y.T.5. age nr- 
n up ported by the 

Rot hnrliam Dorounh Coun- 
cil. Rotherham Chamber 
of Commerce and Indua- 
try. Rotherham Chamber 
u» Trade and the 
Rotherham Trndnn Union 
Council . 

TRAINING TUTOR 

(LECTURER SCALE [> 

Required to teach ele- 
ments of the alf-thr- Job 
trnlulng pro arum mo. 

Tonchlng/t mining ax per l- 
rnce in tho Youth Trulnlnp 
bchoino and'or rummarcu 
or Indunrrv would be an 
advantage. 

The post la orfored In- 
itially for a one year 
period. 

Further ilatnlls from the 
Manager. Mlllaldn Centre. 
Duncnstur Itunrt. Dalton. 
Rothnrliam 565 3ET to 
whom oppJ Jrutlons xhnulil 
he matte In writing (living 
full porsonu I details and 
Closing Date: 22nd Janu- 
ary 1983. 

G. Crime. Director of 
Personnel Resource*. 

(269231 220026 


Polytechnics 


Other Appointments 


COVENTRY 

COVENTRY I LANCHESTEH) 
POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF ART AND 
DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

IN SCHOOL CRAFT DESIGN 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
£7.348 - £ 12.089/El 1.175 - 
£14 .06 l 

Application* ore Invited Tor the 
post of lecturer/coumr co-ordl- 
nntor for the ono your course (n 
Craft Design and Technology. 
ThlH Is a further training course 
rar school taacherA of Crart sub- 
jects and rnlatad disciplines, tc 
enabln them to teach CDT al 
aecnndury level. Tho person 
appointed will bo responsible foi 
the co-ordination and manuue- 
ment of the course, und foi 
teaching craft aklMs. munagemenl 
pi school CDT course, end re- 
lated project work. 

Candidates should bo well- 
nun lined with recent secondary 
school teaching expurinnee, and 
nave an anger get U- and enthu- 
si antic approach. 

Further do tulip und nppllcu- 
tlon forms available from Par- 
Ronnol Officer. Coventry (Lan- 
cheater) Polytechnic, Prior* 
S' r , n J Pj- Coventry CVI 3FB. Toll 
24166. EhI. 398. (Plnunn enclose 
n largo self-addresnad envelope). 

Closing date for application 
forms Is 28th January 1985. 

. An Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. (44907) 260026 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 



University 

Other Appointments 

Appointments 


NORTHAMPTON 

NENE COLLEGE 
Northampton 

FACULTY OF ART AND 
DESIGN 

LECTURER GRADE 1 IN 
PRINTMAKINO 

Required Tor 1st April 
or as soon oa possible 
thereafter . applicants 

should have experience In 
etching. roller printing 


and lithography. 


The applicant should be 
a practising prlntmakor 


and an 
draughtsman 


accompl 


open-minded Invaatfgatl ve 
approach to drawing and 
prlntmuklng. An Internet 
In applied Illustration 


would be an advantage. 
Lecturing duties relate 
primarily to Foundation 
studios with some involve- 
ment on BTEC Diploma 
course. 

The appointment will be 
on the Lecturer grade I 
■calc (£5.910 - £10.512) 

according to quail Mentions 
and exparlence. 

Application forms and 
rurther particulars from 
R.P. Cubltt, Dean of 
Faculty or Art and Dealan, 
None College. St George's 
Avenue. Northampton 
NN8 6JD. Tel: 714101, 

Ext. 821. Closing date for 
receiving applications 21at 
January 1985. 

(44402) 240086 


CAMBRIDGE 

JE8US COLLEGE 

Jesus College propose* 
to elect up to three Fal- 
low-Commoners Trom 

those leeching In the 
Secondary Education Sya- 
tem, for one term each 

?KE I J 1, Li h0 JL c “ <,0,,,ica, year 
1885-86. They will enjoy 
the privileges of a Fellow 
II. e. fres rooms end din- 
■ nd . v Sf. 111 r 4 c elvo an 
additional allowance of up 
to £250. Those Common- 
erahlDa are approved by 
the Department of Educa- 
tion and Sclanca as Ona- 
Term Full-Tlmn Courses; 
and they are awarded far 
advanced study or writing. 

Application ror ms may 
be obtained from the Mas- 
ter's Secretary and should 
be returned not later than 
1 March 1 BBS. 

IN.B. It la advisable for 
prospective applicants to 
“Pnly for aeODndment by 
thalr Local Education Au- 
w ° n ,n "dyanco). 
(35996) 280000 


Youth and 
Community Service 


BIRMINGHAM 

CITY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer 

FURTHER EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 

YOUTH AND 

COMMUNITY WORK 
TRAINING CO- 
ORDINATOR 

Burnham FE Senior 
Lacturer (JNC Conditions) 

£11,1 75— £13. 128 

Applications are Invited 
for the abovo post which 
Is part of the Training und 
Special Projects Team In 
Birmingham 'a Adult 

Education. Youth and 
Community Service. The 
post-holder will dlroct tha 
Foundation Youthwork 
Course and co-ordinate 23 
other courses for part- 
time workers, look aftsr 
the youthwork dimension 
or the City's Instep-en- 
aoraod training program- 
me and contribute to the 
development and Imple- 
mentation of the City's 
staff development policy. 

Far an Informal talk, 
please contact Rob Hun- 
ter. Team Loader on (021) 
554 9461. 

For an application form 
( returnable by 18th Janu- 
ary 1985) ploaso send a 
stamped addressed en- 
velope to City of Blrmlng- 

?«f m /kEYC/*P A /3 o£,* r * Mar- 

fi3 r 3\ S U flt (IVl76 B )‘ r,,, i n 4?| h OO , 8 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer 

Education Department 
Re-advertlsement 

H YNDBURM/RIBBLB * 
VALLEY YOUTH 
SERVICE 

Required an soon as 
possible QUALIFIED 

YOUTH WORKER JNC 
Ranga 3 (Points 1- 5). 

To work with Kashmiri/ 
Pakistani Groups. Ability 
to work .with and under- 
stand a Moslem Commun- 
ity and a knowledge of 
Urdu would be an advan- 
tage. 

Forma/Turther dotalla 
from/to District Education 
Orriaer. Education Offices, 
Evvbenk House, Cannon 

Pleased Aocr,n ® to >' (BAB 

Closing data: 17th Janu- 
ary. 1985, (44199) 440000 


a tod approx. 3 miles from 
ealey and- Reading) but 
. .}» pert' . of' i.tho College- 
based Bp os lol Needs 


to«CI>lifg | tesrn. . y.. 

• PlpHso 'Bpbiy fOi' further, 
details' and application, 
form (ToolfCBp 5.A.E.). to 
the Principal . <Tefi 0491 


NORTHAMPTON 

, neme college 

Northampton. 

• Faculty of Art and Design 

Dopartihent or Printing 

.Required es soon' a* 
nasRiblo - . 

ASSEMBLY , 

Applfcattahn are (nvlted 
front suitably qualified 

• P.* PB S , l B -to td«ch Orlnlna- . 
1 qn/Lettar Assembly prBc- 

*ml theoretical stu- 
“16*. t6" students an' CAQ 
593 Printing. and C*o 517 
. Rep rogr aphlo ' Techrilquna 
.courses'. Applicants alipuld 
hnVa tredo experience and 
C*C* -or equivalent 1 qual- 
llkatloni. . 

' ' 

Thd eatery fbr this full- 

time- post is. - ivithin .the 


Fellowships, 
Studentships and 
Research Awards 


■ CAMBRIDGE 

CLARE COLLEGE" ■ 

. Cambridge * •' 

J SCHOOLTEACHER . 

FELLOWSHIPS, 1985-86. 1 
■end 1986-87. 

Co,,e Ji® tnvltei ap- 
plications .'.for School- 
teacher Fellowships. The 
Fellowship* are open to 
men and wbmen. 

Fellows wilt be expected 
to -reside In College . for 
. one term in the y«qr 1985- . 
.86, or ■ .1986-87.'. .Pree 
accommodation, ' lunch tand 
dinner are provided. : n nd : 
■ “** emolument of : 

of-the Fbl? 
lowshlps . la to enable '.*' 
eclioqlqioster or school* 


673501). 


Application*- (b be re 
urnedby '•Frld**'. 18tl 

'wsgR:’*"-'' — 


55'? 1 ?. ■810,6.14 dgpen- 

.-dent. 1 (man axpei'lsnpe. 

Purifier detail*- or. the- 

obtainable from) R.P/ 
Cubltt, Dean of Faculty of 


lowshlps . la to enable .*' 
eclioqlqihster or school* 

, mis trams to have sOme in- 
tpll actual , refreshment 

fhi responsibl*. 
nils* Of school, Thera are 

no -duties attached. - 

Preference ,wl li bs given' 
to candidate* aged bvgr 3q- 
who teach sixth rormf .and 
-who prepare oupfla rpr 
untveral.tfi.1 -. 


1 pth 

220086 


omptoh ' NN 8 -. 6 JD. . Tail 
‘0.694 ) 7.1 4 1 6 1 . Bx * . : 98 1 : 
CfoeinO date far appiipa* 


■ Application forms may 
be obtained from the Mil, 

I ter's Secretary. Clara Col*. 
bbb.' C ambridge. CBg 1TL. 
he closing- date ■ for 'ip,. 

fySTOJsiil - 1 , 3®5,5 




PLAS C0CH, WREXHAM, CLWYD. 

SCHOOL OF NATURAL SCIENCES 

LECTURER GRADE I in 
SCIENCE 

(£5 1 910-£10,512 p.a.) 

TEMPORARY TO AUGUST 1985 

A Science Graduate Is required to teach Biology and 
Biologically related subjects to 'A' level. A knowledge 
of electronics and the application of microcomputers 
to Science teaching would be an advantage. 

Further details and application form for the above 
post available from the Registrar, The North East 
Wales Institute, Plas Coch, Wrexham, Clwyd. Tel: 
Wrexham 356601. Closing date for receipt of 
applications: 14th January 1985. 

- (MMJ 


LEEDS 

CITY COUNCIL 

DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
CONTINUING EDUCATION " 
Scale Post ■ " 

EDUCATION LIAISON 
WORKER 

F.E. Burnham Lecturer 1 - 
N.J.C. Condition* of Service 
Application* are Invited for this 
new, challenging full-time post 
funded by Adult Literacy Basic 
Skills Unit. The person 
appointed will In conjunction 
With other worker*, facilitate 
the transition from education 
'inside' the prison to education 
In the community, for detainee* 
from Lead* prisons back to 
Leeds. The past will Involve 
educational . counselling end 
advice to prisoner* and ex-orren- 
flert, and l(»(*ot> with education- 
al provider* and caring agendas. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma from Diractor of 
Education (PE/CM/27). Further 
Education Division, 6th Floor 
West,- Merrlon House, 110 Mor- 
rion Centre, Lauda LS2 8DT 
(Tel! 46284(1). . 

Leeds Is an equal opportunity 
employer. (44047) 440000 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

COUNTY ' COUNCIL 

. 1 EDUCATION. 

DEPARTMENT 

’■ .-JiONOToSVN OUTDOOR 
. EDUCATION CENTRE 

-The CpUrt House,, ' 

. Long (owp ^Hertford shire 

!'• TEMPORARY • 

■ ' ; •• >' INSTRUCTOR • 

■ A . ysisnoil -has ' arisen 
turn ugh secondment .‘tar’ * 
tern Poraty-'-l life true tor. .'able 
d . rtB or; oioi-q . or 
, .tlib. following . activities > 

:. rook dimblncj, . canoeing, . 
coving ' and gJ-lfentsprlng. 
Tho Pd*t' is 'Tor '3 tatmt 
cb.mmeuoina jamlary: 1985. 

- Applications are-ihvtted 
from . qua h tea . ,. youth 
-rwoijkers or ■ pHift; •: peraon* 
,wlth suitable nxberlenee 
and qualifications. 1 . i 

.! .Salary. ^dpqH«m;Sc'bl6' : 2. 

■ . 'Further, 'detail* fend *p* 

••!!^.©5!rA«wsia:.: 

Education' l jpffloe, .;.Nqrth- 
.ampton'" . Houit,.. ■ N’prth'- 
. amp ton NNfBHX. 

-, 144^886).'- j • i;, 440009. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
APPOINTMENT OF 

Senior Lecturer for 
Adult Education 
Tutor Training 

Applications are Invited for the new post of Senior Lee-, 
turerfor Adult Education Tutor Training. The post which 
Is to be filled from 1 st May 1 985 will Involve general work 
with adult education staff and will carry particular 
responsibility for the organisation of the Authority's 
Stage 2 Tutor Training provision. Salary Burnham Fur- 
ther Education Senior Lecturer Scale £11,1 75 - 
El 3, 128. 

Application forms and further particulars (enclose 
S.A.E.) are obtainable from the County Education 
Officer (Reference T4), Springfield, Maidstone, Kent 
ME14 2LJ, to whom completed forma should be. 
returned by 22nd January 1985. 

(0786) 

KENT®” 

Cit v of ' 

-Manchester 

IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE HOME OFFICE 

H.M. PRISON - 
MANCHESTER 

EDUCATION OFFICER - 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT II 

of Department Grade If 

lfclZ,5Z2-~£14,115) . - 

. We require a suitably qualified teacher, for the post of 
.Eduoat on Officer at H.M. Prison, Manchester. Tlie 
; Education Authority has joint responsibility with the 
Home Office for the provision of an education service at : 
\H.M. Prison, Manchester, 

. You will co-ordinate, lead and supervise a team of full- 
,'jjme and part-time staff ^orWng In the Education 
I;, wpartmept throughout the; Institution. ..... 

.-Application forma and further particulars nmy be 
obtained from Mr, M. A. Sterne, Area Frindpaii North 
Area for Community Education, Room ;A1 6, Abraham: 
' c r©sont Road, Criimpeall, Manchester,; 

■ M8 6UF; Tel 061^-798 -5996 to whom they must be' 
returned by 16Jahuary 1 9$5. 

Manchester City Council lb an Equal Opportunity 
; gniployer, and. we positively welcome applications 
. from wprnpn arid men,', regardless pf their racial, 
/emiilc or national Origin, dleabllhy, ■ age/ sexuality/, 
;:or re8ponslbllltlee fordependants. v : ’v- ■ ' s '-' r 




YOUTH & COMMUNITY 

continued 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


AREA YOUTH WORKER 
Horncnatlc 

Experienced youth 

worker* with a roco„nhnd 
qualification urn invited to 
apply for thle. pant boned 
at Harncanile Youth 
Centro, 

Duties will Involve pro- 
fessional support to muln- 
talnad and voluntary youth 
groups in the urea a* wull 
as tha management of the 
baBe cant re. Tho peraon 
appointed will Join a 
County Team of 23 full- 
time mombern. JNC condi- 
tions and salary Ronuo 5, 
points 4-8, £8,I7B 

£8.183. Removal expensoa 
will be payable In 
approved circumstances. 

Application forms and 
further dotalla ore ovoll- 
nble from the County 
Bducnllon Officer, Educa- 
tion Department, County 
OrilcoB. Lincoln. Closing 
date two weeks rrom the 
date of this advertisement. 
■444071 440000 


OXFORD 

SOUTH OXFORD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Soo main advert under Colleges 
of Further Education. 

(26186) 440000 


WEST SUSSEX 

MID SUSSEX AREA YOUTH 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Required Immodlatsly a qualified 
> outh Worker for the Beacon 
Centre. Hnasoctcs. Salary JNC 3 
i3-7> currently £8,349 - £9,330. 

Form and details from Aren 
Education Officer. Beckworth 
House. Black HUI, Llndrield. 
Haywards Heath. West Sussex 
rmi6 2DU. or Tel: Llndrield 

4381. Ext. 40. Closing date 23th 
January IB8S. (44317) 440000 


MANAGER 
(Youth Worker) 


for the Hlghfield Centre, Dartford which opened in April 
1 984, Is on a large school campus and offers an exciting 
programme of activities seven days a week. The manager 
will oe responsible for a large team of part-time staff, the 
development of the programme and the considerable 
resources of the Centre, Including a 10 station BBC ‘B' 
Computer Room, Arts and Crafts Room, Weightlifting area 
and Sports and professional disco facilities. Applicants 
and have good proven management 


and Sports and professional disco facilities. Applicants 
should be qualified and have good proven management 


71 »] U*1 a I.ll • | |:m »T: ] ([:] I W cliilV*!!) Hl7i'«]l.»»TluT:T»i «T f lNT:T*T« B-ll 1 


understanding of the role of social education In youth work. 
The Kent Youth and Community Service operates a Staff 
Development Policy acredited by INSTEP. 

Further details and application form returnable by 17 
January from Divisional Education Office, Essex 
Road, Dartford, Kent DAI 2AZ 'phone (0322) 24841 


KENT© 




GATESHEAD 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH COUNCIL 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

AREA YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY WORKER - 
BIRTLEY 

Grade - Range 3 (£8,595-£9,651) 

Gateshead Metropolitan Borough Council require a 
suitably qualified person to both develop and co-ordi- 
nate activities at Barley Mow Village Hall, and to support 
and promote youth and community initiatives in the 
surrounding area. 

Application forme and further particulars are avail- 
able from the Director of Personnel and Manage- 
ment Services, 7th Floor, Aldan House, Tynegate 
Precinct, Sunderland Road, Gateshead NE8 3EL, 
returnable by 18th January, 1985. 


Shropshire Education Committee 

YOUTH WORKER 

ACTION RESEARCH 
WORK WITH THE UNEMPLOYED 
AGED 16-25 YEARS 

This new post will Involve six months' research followed by dlreol 
work with Young Adults who find themselves without work. 

The post holder will have access to a Research Consultant and 


Mr^»TTT7TZir>*.irvlT. r ,r77raT T iif rTiTMajKiii iri B(,.i .< i *-]:] 


The area to be covered Is Holllnswood and Randlay within the 

South Wrekln District of Shropshire- 

IN8TEP approaved Staff Development Policy 

Salary JNC Range 3 Pts 2-6, E8.103 to £9,087 plus £363 lor 

approved additional qualifications. 

Further details, |ob description and application form from: 
The County Education Officer (8TA/1O0), The 8h I rehall, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 

Tel: 0743 222516 


Cbuftty Council 



County Youth Service 

Youth Worker 

Caddlngton Youth Club, JNC 3 Points 1-5 (£7,86&-C8,844). 
Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for 
this post in purpose built premises on the Campus of Five Oake 
School. The post carries a responsibility for serving the needs 
of the rural communities in this part of Bedfordshire. 

The Authority provides comprehensive induction, appropriate 
In-Service Training and continuous support to Staff. Assis- 
tance may be given towards removal expenses, legal and 
Estate Agante' fees, and lodging allowances in approved 
CB88S. 

Application forme and full details may be obtained trom 
the Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Cauldwell Street, 
Bedford MK42 9AP. 

Closing date for the receipt of applications - 21st January 
1985. Telephone enquiries to: Mrs E Goodwin on Bedford 
63222 ext: 359. 

The Council Is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 




OottfKy M.CoundJ 


H.M. Detention Centre and Youth 
Custody Centre, Usk. 

LECTURER I 

The duties will be mainly concerned with remedial and 
social skills teaching but there could also be limited 
examination teaching responsibilities and administration 
dulle9. 

The successful candidate will be appointed to the service of 
the Gwent Education Authority, seconded to the HM DC 
and YCC at Usk, but also attached to the Pontypool 
College for the professional aspects of the post. 

Application forme and luther details obtainable from 
the Director of Education, County Hall, Cwmbran, 
Gwent, NP44 2XG, on receipt of s.a.e. should be 
returned by 21st January, 1985. ■ 


Community and Further Education 

Applications are Invited from suitably experienced and 
qualified persons for the following full-time post with the 
recently formed Youth Service Day-tfme Provision Unit ’ 

PROJECT WORKER 

JNC 3 (2-6) £8,103-89,087 plus £678 LW 

The Unit is an Integral part of the Borough's Youth end Com- 
munity Service, which Itself forme part or tha Community end 
Further Education Branch of the Education Department. 

thispost are: a qualification in 
uth and community work which Is recognised both by the 


Education Department 

F. E. Lecturer I 

Community Education Branch : - 

Applications are invited from people with a successful, 
record of work In the post-school sector of education to 
Join the Continuing Education Unit of the Adult Education 
Service. The post Involves leading a team of part-time ■ 
tutors engaged in the education in-put j to Manpower 
Services Commission funded schemes' run by the - 
Authority in its role of Managing Agefot. A teaching 
qualification and a knowledge ot tha neefia.of the young 
unemployed era basic requirements of the post which will 
Include a teaching commitment. v. 

The successful candidate will have lead e rsh ip 1 * quel (ties a b 
well as the experience, ability and enthusiasm heEaspary 
to develop the trainees self-confidence, communication . 
and vocational skills as well ae their awareness^ot 
educational end training opportunities. 

The post Is for one yearln the first instance end the salary 
within the range of Burnham F.E. Lecturer Grade I, 
dependent upon qualifications and experience. 

Please quote ref. G 6506. 

Further details and an application form ere obtainable 
from Tha Community and Furthor Education Branch, 
Grayiaw House, 394 High Road, Leyton E10 6QE. 
Telephone 527 6644 ext 5323. 

Closing date: 18lh January 1985. 

ANEWJALpPPOnTUNrTY /^\V\^llhanV 

Applttflta era coni Band to tntir » 1 

■iiwMy lor th* post n^vdranol ( aJU 1 TS . 

duMly.Mx.racoanamantaliiiuji VjsFtES*/ L/\vqpt 


Cassio College 

Community Development Worker 

Radlett and Bushey area of South West Herts 

Salary range JNC 3D £8.595-29,567 (under review) plus £268 
fringe allowances 

This vacancy arises through the promotion of the Incumbent to a 
Youth and Community Officer post. 

II Is anticipated that the successful applicant will be a qualified 
and experienced worker, capable of working on his/her own 
Initiative In a variety of situations. 

The appointee will be knowledgeable of and experienced In Ihe 
community development way of working. Leadership and 
supervisory skills and the ability to support Ihe work of 
volunteers and part time paid staff are essential. 

Youth & Community Worker 

South West Herts 

This post is not linked to any specific club or organisation but 
will offer the opportunity to experience different working 
situation e and environments within the South West Herts 
Education Division. The appointee will work directly with young 
people In different organfealfons as required. 

The post is presently offered, on JNC ilia (under review) £7,868- 
' £6,844 -f £258 fringe allowances 
Further details and application lorma, for both posts, are 
obtainable from Mr Peter Crookes, Head of Department, 
Youth & Community Service, Cassio College Annexe, Carey 
Place, Watford. 

Closing date for completed applications Is 31st January 1985. 

(0702) 


{g*ab*ty.M<.i«8in<Jinarttalsi»t , K 


WARDEN - YOUTH & 
COMMUNITY CENTRE, 
BIDDULPH 

Jnc Range 3 points 1-5 
£7,866 - £8,844 p.a. 

Applications are Invited for Ihe post of Warden, at the 
County Youth Centre, Bkldulph, Stoke-on-Tfent. In addi- 
tion lo having responsibility for the running and promotion 
of the Centre, ihe successful applicant will be involved In 
neighbourhood work and liaison with other agencies 
involved in provldng for young people. 

Application forme and further particulars from:- 
Chlef Education Officer, Staffing Non Teaching . 
Section, Tipping Street, Stafford, ST 16 2DH to be 
returned by 18th January, 1985. 

Canvassing will disqualify 

Trade Union membership desirable vm 

Staffordshire 

County Council 






Overseas Appointments 




Posts 

overseas 

4 Lecturers In English 
as a Foreign Language 

i Sociedade Brasileira da Culture Inglasa 
[ Brasilia and Rio de Janeiro 

! Dutiu: To teach EFL to Intermadlata and advanced levels, 1 

Including preparation for FCE and CPE lor up to 24 teaching 
' periods a weak plus six hour# of other activities including 
' attendance at worlcah ops, materials wrdi ng. vi deo and audio 
i recordings, end lectures on other topics. 

1 Qualification*: Candida tee aged 26-50, single, or married 
' teaching couples, must have a degree from a British University 
1 preferably In English of Modem Languages, with a 
i postgraduate degree or DIpromB in TEFL end a minimum of 3 
i years' teaching experience. 

Salary: CrSI .482,991 par month (Exchange rate £1/Cr$3,433). 
Salaries are adjusted every six months in line with (he coat of 
living index. 

Benefits: 13 months' salary, air fares. Installation grant of 
£1.000 paid monthly in cruzeiros, contributory medical scheme. 
Assistance with Income tax payment e and In the case of 
Brasilia 604C, of rent of flat. 

Contract: A two-year contract with the Society which will be 
guaramaed by the British Council, commencing March 1986 
Reference: 84 D104-1O6T Rio do Janeiro 
84 D106-107T Brasilia 

(Please slate clearly far which poetB you ere 
applying) 

For further details and an applloatlon form, please write, 
quoting the poet reference number to: Overseas Educational 
Appointments Dspartment, The British Council, 80-B1 
Tottenham Court Rood, London W1P ODT. 

(08321 

•oosooi mi 
osososo I hP 
oottsoo , 

••::SSS British 
•ooSooS Council 


m,. * . J ™ D ^ H PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
flhe Anglo-Dutch section or (he Saudi Arabian International 
School!) secki 

married teaching couples 

“! 0x0 Iwtor/Infaiil levels. There may be 
• r? . * we “rriculum *reC5. particularly at Ibe infant ane 

asfeEsssHsafwa 

variety of xpanfng end amateur culture! aciivlt fat. .** • 

flStl li£SSStefc?* mU ** 10 WJBRIwh p.a^tax Tim 

•sMteaed to * "V" - HddreM « of at lean 2 referees, should be 

EUROPEAN TOUNCILOF INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Is LA VANT STREET 
PETERS FI ELD 
HANTS. GU33 3EW 

(0276) 


TEACHING OPENINGS IN TURKEY 

piree English Language Secondary Schools (Coll age Preparatory) In 
Turkey announce the following openings: 

Izmir American school for girls/ 

Generai sdonce aritj chemistry : u - : 

' Preparatory English (TEFL) - ■. !'. . 

.Secondary English language arid literature •'! 

Secondary English with music 
" Girls physical education , 

•Secondary mathematics / s ’ • : 

TARSUS AMERICAN SCHOOL (Cb-Eil) . 


ARGENTINA 


ST GEORGE'S COLLEGE 
Buenos Aires 

This HMC co-education- 
al boordlna school iEn- 
nllsh- medium i requires a 
Toachor of Computer Stu- 
dios to GCE and interna- 
tional Baccalaureate. Con- 
tract from Easter 1 90S un- 
til December 1987. Salary 
an school' a acele, free 
board, accommodation . re- 
turn air fares. Other be- 
nefits. 

Please send C.V. 
urgently, mentioning two 
referees, to Mias C. Moss. 
Gabbltas Thrlno Services 
Ltd.. 6. 7. & 8 SockvIUe. 
Piccadilly London W I X 
2BR Tel: 01-734 0161 . 

(44193) 460000 


FRANCE 

NANCY FRANCE SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH FOR ADULTS 
Native speaker EFL teachers re- 
quired January. Minimum qual- 
ifications! degree In lannuagea. 
Preferably French- TEFL. Dlplo- 
ma and/or experience teaching 
adults full time contract. 

Salary: 33000 Fra/month 

minimum. 

Apply directly with CV photo 
and rererancoa to: The McKees 
25 Rue Lyautey 54000 Nancy, 
Franco. Tel: (in 333 04 H4! 
(26700) 460000 


SAN SILVESTRE SCHOOL 
Lime 

This leading indepen- 
dent English-medium girl's 
school requires a Toucher 
of English to GCE -O' and 
'A' level, idaully available 
Tor early March 1983. Sal- 
ary based on Burnham's 
Scale II plus 20%, return 
ulr feres. 3 year contract. 
Interviews; London, 

January. 

Please send C.V. 
urnantly, mentioning two 
rereraas, to Mlaa C. Moaa, 
Gabbitas-Thring Services 
Ltd., 6. 7 & 8 Sackvi lie 
St.. Piccadilly. London 
W1X 2BR . Tel: 01-734 

0161. (44196) 460000 


FRANCE 

BRITISH SECTION, LYCEE 

INTERNATIONAL 

SAINT GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 

FRANCE 

Two pasts will be vacant from 
September 1983 end might In- 
terest teachers moving (or 
wishing to move) to the Paris 

area. 

1. Secondary History with 
same English. 

2. Primary School Teacher. 
Both posts would Involve a 

two-thirds teaching timetable In 
the first year with the change or 
a change to full-time In 19B6. 

The British Section provides 6 
hours English Language Instruc- 
tion to about 300 bilingual chil- 
dren (aged 3 - 191 within the 
Lycos International. Salaries are 
Burnham-rotated and benefit 
from French cost-of-living In- 
creases. 

Suitably qualified and experi- 
enced teachers are invited to 
write (with C.V.) for full details 
to: The Head of the British Sec- 
tion. Lycea International. PO 
Box 230. 78104 saint Germain 
En Laya. France. (33999) 460000 


SPAIN 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
BILBAO 

(143 pupils 3-14 yral 
Has an Immediate vacancy for a 
qualified cleaeroom teacher or 
pupils aged 3 • 6 yrs. ESL ex- 
perience highly desirable. 
Annual arose salary approx. 
Pesatas 1200,000 (£5,690). 

Please write for Tull details 
and application form to the 
European Council of Internation- 
al Schools, IS Lavant Street. 
Petorsfleld, Hants. OU32 SEW. 
Tel: 0730 68244. (44313)460000 


SUMMER JOBS abroad for 
Children's Couriers. Ex- 
perienced people over 20 
needed to organise activi- 
ties for children an camping 
holidays In Europe. Mid- 
May to Mid-September. 
Write giving rull details to: 
Children's Courier Depr T4, 
Eurocamp Travel Ltd.. 
Edmundson House. Tetton 
Street. Knutaford, Cheshire 
WA1 6BG. (44312) 460000 



THE NEW ENGLISH SCHOOL KUWAIT 

Teaching posts In (he following subjaots or combinations of 
subjects become vacant In September 1985 In this English 
Medium School. Joint applications from married couples 
without children are particularly welcome. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

(1,100 on Roll to "O" and "A" Level) 

English Language end Literature HiBtory 

Mathematics Geography 

Chemistry French 

Physics Art 

BlotoQy Economics 

Computing Studies P.E. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 

(1,000 on Roll) 

Upper Junior class teachers (9Vfe-1 1 Vfe years) 

Lower Junior class teachers (7Vfe-9Vfe years) 

Infant class teachers (4fe>7tt years) 

Music 

Terms 

Tax free salary In range £7,600 to £12,500 (at current 
exchange rates) acoordlng to qualifications and experience. 
Terminal gratuity. Rent free furnished alrcondltloned acco- 
modation. Economy daps return air passages. Interviews In 
UK, March 18th to March 26th. For further Information and 
application form, apply with brief curriculum to the director, 
New English School, P.O. Box 6156, Hawaii!, Kuwait, Arabian 
Gulf, Enclosing a self addressed (not stamped) foolscap 
envelope. 

B481 


TEACHERS 

FOR ZIMBABWE 1985 

Burnt Behoofs In Zimbabwe are abort of teachers because the 
government Is expaniftig secondary education to reach the whole 
population - for IM fleet time In Zimbabwe's hlatoiy. 

We era looking for Secondary 8ohool Teaohere of general science, ' 
carpentry, building, technical drawiiq, metalwork, agricultural science ' 
and EngSsh to Jotp Zimbabwean aeomdary schools In 1 086. 

You muil have a degree In a teaching subject, a leaching qualification, or 
a full CRy and Guilds training. You must also have practical experience - 
either In teaching your Bujbect, or in practising the skills thalyou Intend to 
. teach. Because moat aahoola afy short of buildings, equipment and 
books too. you must be prepared to make the beet of the resources -- 1 ; 
available... ■ T 

H we select you as a QI|R teacher, we'd (Ind you a Job that suits your 
Interests and sklBo, In a school where they'll make a 'difference. 

We will teach you Shone or Ndebeie (even though moat of ybur • \ ' 
classroom work will be In English). AM we'll prepare you for u4 living • > 
artd working conditions you wU (Ind in a rural achool'ln Zimbabwe. , . . . 

CIIR will provide your ak-fares there and back, (nuifancft, a modest >' 
salary both during training and during your contract ahd 'grants to equip 
you before you go and to re-equip you when you pijreh your donbiejCt. ! . 

t° Jotn QHR's lean) In Zimbabwe, you rpugt have nc-dOpehtianta and be 
prapwed to work In Zimbabwe fortwo ydara-plu* ub'totWQ months s'* 
training, Zimbabwean «&od terms mart taJaituaiy, April and ; August,' - 


To find out more, write 

CIIR Overseas Programme, - 

22 Colemqjj Fiylda, ;Undo|i Nl 7Ap. ■ . ■ : ■ 

8and ua your cv and a latgsJSAE jplisaais, arid ' ’ 
quote ref TBS/0. . 


YEMEN 

ARAB REPUBLIC 

PRIMARY teacher neoriatl for 
expatriate international school In 
\emen. Also teacher or Eniilleh 
and t anchor of English as second 
language Tor secondary and 
junior age children. Must love 
f'l'Oron and believe in meeting 
Individual needs. Nan-smokers 
only. Minimum two yearn ex- 
Silence. Salary ranges from 
$13,300 to $19,500. 

Apply With complete resume 
and photo to Sanaa Intarnatlonnl 
School, Box 2002. Sannn. Yemen 
Arab Republic. (26181) 460000 


ZAMBIA 


THE INTERNATIONAL 

SCHOOL OF LUSAKA 

Seeks applications rram 
qualified and experienced 
Infant. Junior, Mlddlo and 
Secondary school teachers 
and Librarians for the 
academic year 1983-86. 
Teachers who are experi- 
enced In teaching to 'O' 
level and/or I.B. level are 
particularly welcome to 
apply as are teachers at all 
levels who have experi- 
ence In either e British or 
an American system. 

The International School 
of Lusaka le a large multi- 
racial school,' with 600 
children In its primary 
school, 300 in Its middle 
school and 300 In lie 
secondary school. It caters 
rar children from ages five 
to 18. who are drawn 
from over SO nationalities. 

Applications, which 

should Include a full c.v. 
and a telephone contact 
number, ahould be sent to 
arrive in Lusaka by the 
and of January at the 
latest. Inter via we will be 
held In London end the 
U.B.A. In February and 
selected applicants will be 
notified. Preference will 
be given to married 
teaching couples, but con- 
sideration will also be 
given to alngla teachers 
who ere willing to share 
accommodation. 

Pleaae address all an- 
qulrles to: Mr. James 

Ambrose. Superintendent, 
international School or 
Lusaka. P.O. Box 50121. 
Lusaka, Zambia. 

(5S997 ) 460000 
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Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 


BIRMINGHAM 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

WEST MIHLANDR 
ADVISORY COUNC,, 

f ££,, f - urt »er 
education 
(INCORPORATING THE 
-UNION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS! 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

zw’.&V fn,£,0 ’ a4a - 
n d“eJ^ d e at S a r SSSttSJSS 

qualifications with iom. 

- nc ® . in . “rtmlnlstS. 
tloii. secretarial environ. 
J 16 " 1 ° n dpre I era bly in die 
Further Education world. 

. PbJIm will Include vrtlii 
Advisory Committees and 
Examination Panels, cos. 
earned with Further 
Education, and collation 
■Bri Interpretation or eta! 
tie tics. The afflce Is situ. 

?n!ham! n Cant '’ aI Bfr ™- 

ruAKer^deteil. 'from* « 
chief Education Officer 
Personnel Branch, Educi- 
y.°" R , O f rie88. Margaret 
Birmingham B3 
SBU. Tel: 021-233 8601. 
or 021-233 2387. 

Closing date Mender 
21 si January 1983. 

Canvassing will die. 
qualify. 

An equal opportunities 
employer. (44308) 300000- 


Divisional 1 
Education 
Welfare Officer 

Based In Whitehaven. 

£9,945 to £10,539 

With wide experience in educational welfare work, some In a 
ma nagement capacity together with the C Q.S.W or appropriate 
alternative. The main purpose of the post is to ensure the efficient 
functioning of the education welfare service In the west division of 
Cumbria Including responsibility for the quality of work and the 
supervision of E.W.O.'s within the division. 

For Informal discussion contact Mr D Wriglcy. Chief EW.O 
Tel: Carlisle 10228) 32161 Ext- 251 

Education 
Welfare Officers 


(2 Posts) 


Based In Carlisle and the westdivlslon of the county, 
EW.O. Level I £6,264 to £7,005 (£7, 404 If qualified! or 
E.W.O. Level II £7,191 to £7,896 1 £8,430 ff qualified! 
Level and salary according to age, experience and 
qualification, . , 

Applicants should preferably have a social work qualification and/or 
experience In education welfare. . ■ 

The main duties are to provide an education social-work support 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

General Educational 
Adviser (Humanities) 

Salary £15.651-£18,099 p.a. inc. 

Applications are invited for this important and 
challenging post in the Education Advisory Service. In 
addition to having pastoral responsibility for at least two 
groups of primary and/or secondary schools, the person 
appointed will have particular responsibilities relating to 
the Local Education Authority’s policy on the leaching of 
schools and other 


teaching of 

Humanities in schools and other education 
establishments. 

In addition to possessing a relevant teaching qualification 
and having'a number of years teaching experience, the 
successful applicant should be able to demonstrate a 
detailed knowledge and understanding of his/her 
specialist fields. Experience of working in a multi-cultural 
area would be an advantage. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from the Chief Executive, Town Hall, East Horn E6 2NP, 
quoting ref: ASC/458, or telephoning 01-471 0619 (24 hour 
answering service). Closing date: 22nd January 1 9850804) 


M'jpkilOppoilimkyl'jfiphw , 


LONDON Bil 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Careers Officers 

Scale 6/SOl £8.78 1-£ 10,287 per annum inclusive with a 
bar at £9,339 p.a. 

UNEMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS 

Applications are invited for the following posts:- 
Post E774 

This post carries specific responsibility for the Borough's 
out-of-work Centres and training workshops. In 
addition, the post holder is expected to develop work 
initiated by the previous specialist with the Local 
Probation Service. 

Post E773 

This post is concerned specifically with developments in 
the area of alternatives to work, with the local 
Co-operative Development Agency, certain voluntary 
projects and initiatives emanating iron) the Authority’s 
Leisure and Recreation Committee. Additionally, this 
post holder acts as the Careers Service link with the 
Employment Services Division of the Manpower 
Services Commission, with particular reference to 
post-18 provision. 

Both post holders will be expected to' undertake case- 
work with the long term unemployed and, initially, will 
be directly responsible to the Principal Careers Officer 
for the local operation of ihe Youth Training Scheme. 
The Newham Careers Sen-ice is currently under review 
and there are likely to be structural changes that may 
affect duties knd reporting relationships. 

Application forms are available from the Director of 
Education, 379, High Street, Stratford, El 5 quoting Ref: 
M-NT/KST/E773/E774 as appropriate. Telephone 
01-534 4545 extension 5765. Closing date: 18th January 

158S - [0914] 


.foFjpa/OfyartM^I'jufihyri'i 


LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


SUBJECT ADVISER 

English in 
Secondary Schools 

Sou I bury Group 7 £ 13 , 686 -£ 14,970 
+ Outer London Allowance 
+Casual User Car Allowance 

Required suitably qualified and exparlenced teacher for 
this post within the Advisory Service based at the 

.Teachers' Centra, Queen's Rciad, El 7. 

Applicants ahould possess appropriate qualifications, 
experience as Head of Department in a secondary 
school end experience of teaching the whole secondary 
school range. 

. Please quote ref. G 6501 . 

Application forma and further details honi 
ment Officer, Personnel Department, T own Hall; Forest 
Road, London E17 4JF. Tel: 01-531 8899 24 hr answer- 
ing service. . | 

Closing date: 18th January 1085. 

■ srs muttered for SWr 
far fts post rsijwdtasstf 
tax, ma indmwfulsufeis. 


ADMINISTRATION 

L.E.A. 

continued 


HUMBERSIDE COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Assistant 
Education Officer 

(Sites & Buildings) E.19 

(001019) Principal Officer (points 43-46) 

£1 2,738-El 3,725 per annum (Pay award pending) 

To be based al County Hall, Beverley. 

Suitably qualified and experienced candidate required lor this 
post, with responsibility for (he preparation and admlnlBlraiion 
ol capital programmes In Ihia County Authority. Previous 
administrative experience wilhln an Education Authority would 
be a significant advantage. 

To obtain application forma, pleaae write enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope to the Director of 
Education, Staffing Section, County Hall, Beverley, North 
Humberside, HU17 9BA. 

Closing date 21st January 1985. 

All applicants are considered on the basis of their suitability for 
the job Irrespective of disablement, race, creed, sex or marital 
status. Disabled candidates whose applications have the 
written support of their D.R.O. will be guaranteed an interview. 


Lanccisnirc 

County Council 

An Equal Opportunities employer 

UNEMPLOYMENT SPECIALIST CAREERS 
OFFICER 

WEST LANCASHIRE DISTRICT 
Salary Scale 6 - £8,154-£8,712 par annum 

Applications are invited for appointment to the above post 
in (he Lancashire Careers Service. 

Applicants should be qualified and experienced Careers 
Officers who have a particular interest In working with, and 
on behalf of. unemployed young people. A permanent 
appointment in the Careers Service will be offered on the 
basis that whan Government grant-aid Is withdrawn the 
postholder will be considered subsequently tor 
appointment to a basic grade post. 

Application forms end further details may be obtained 
from the Chief Education Officer, P.O. Box 61, County 
Hall, Preston PR1 8RJ. Telephone: Preston 2B3B97. 
Please quote Ref. No. A897/1/PJ. 

Closing dale: 21st January, 1985. 


Records of Achievement 
Applications are invited for the post of 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

to have general oversight of the operation of thB 
Records of Achievement Schema In Essex. 

Salary; Burnham Deputy Head Group 10 (Cl 2,840- 
El 4, 142 p.a.). 

To start at EaBter .1985 if possible. : 

i ■ Essex County Council Is one of the small, number or 
[ E A s approved by the Department of Education and 
Science to develop) under education support grant 
arrangements, senamea of Records of Achievement 
for young people In secondary schools and colleges. 

! The partners In the Scheme with Eaaex.County 
Council are the UriivaraUy of London School 
: Examinations Board, the East Angllart Examinations 

Board, the National Foundation for Educational 
.Research and the Industrial Society. , . • 

Please send large a.B,e. for form ana detWIi to 
County Education Officer. P.O. Box ; 47, Threadneedlo 
House, Market Road, Chelmsford, Essex GM1 1LD. 
Closing dato:'28th January, 1985. . : 

' Removal and disturbance allowance schema In 
operation. 


Court? Gothbi 


ASSISTANT 

EDUCATION 

OFFICER 

£ 16 , 350 -El 7,994 

This Is an important fourth tier post carrying major 
responsibilities for Schools matters particularly relating to 
teaching staff throughout the County. 

Applicants should be graduates with successful teaching and 
administrative experience at a senior level and must show 
considerable personal qualities and initiative. 

Application form and further details from the Director of 
Education (PR) Shire Hall, Sh Infield Park, Reading RJ2 
9XE. 

Closing dale IBth January. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Education Department 

PROFESSIONAL 


ASSISTANT 


Salary: P0 1 (D): £10,242-£1 1.052 (under review) 
Applications are invited from persons with an Honours 
Degree and successful leaching experience lor this post in 
the Schools Division which offers an opportunity to enter 
educational administration in a large County Authority. 

There Is a scheme of Financial assistance for newly 
appointed staff, including removal, lodging and relocation 
allowances. A casual car allowance is available. 

Further details and farms of applloatlon may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, County Offices, Mat look, 
DE4 3AG (telephone: QB2fl 3411 extension 6425). 
Applications ahould be submitted by 11th January 1966. 

DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER t07» 3 » 


IHJ DERBYSHIRE 

County Council mmmmmmm* 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Administrative Assistant 

£7,818- £8,523 p.a. Inc. 

(pay award pending) 

This a key post within the busy Premises, Lettings and Sup-, 
plies Section. The successful candidate will be expected to 
undertake statistical arid research work related to educational . 
buildings, as welt as being involved in the day-to-day problems 
of Ihe section. Applicants should be able to work as a member 
of a team and be able to assume responsibility, En the absence 
of the Senior Administrative Officer, for the section which con- 
sists of ten members. 

Forms and further details from the Non-Teaching Person- 
nel Section, Regal House, London Road. Twickenham 
TW1 3QB (01-891 1433, ext 280) returnable by 18th Janu- 
ary, 1985. 

London Borough of 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES 

(an equal opportunity employer) 


SEX 

DISCRIMINAION 
ACT, 1975 

No job advertisement which indicates dr can reasonably U> 
understood as indicating an intention to discriminate on ground 
of sex (eg by inviting appBcatfans only from males or only from 
females) may be accepted, unless 
t. The Job is lor the purpose of a private house, hokiar or 
a. If Is a business employing fewer than six persons or 
3. II is oiheiwtse excepted from the requirements of the Sex, 

A 'ate temmit 3 mus? be made at the time the advertisement is 
placed saying which of the exceptions in the Aetls considered 
to apply. - 

In addition to employment, the principal areas covered by the 
section of ihe Act which deals with advertlsemenls are 
education, the supply ot goods and sendees and the sale or 
letting of property. ; ; 

it Is tee responsibility of advertisers to ensure that advertise* ; 
ment content tfods not dtscrimlndte under the terms olUie Sex': 
i Discrimination AcL . -i 


'Wltl 
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ADMINISTRATION LEA 

continued 



Working for 
Equal Opportunities 

SS SSa gBffi'jaBaesagaiag 

Program 


aSSSffiSSKSSS^SaSEr 

^ p,® n ^ ra ^ UnJt-Twopoais. reporting to ihe Principal Equal OpportunitesOlficar. 

SSJ? 9**?* unM * s Officers Employment Monitoring 

SS5538SKwa^^ 

maintain contact wuh Atfctaory unic!i and oommwSrow ***** «* pmrhoteand 

Equal Opportunities Officer: Dlaablllty 

m P oRkS?S^^ f0r P00Pla to co-ordinate 

. reporting lo the Senior Equal 

Equal Opportunities Officer 
Equal Opportunities Officer 

^d"«dJS 3 fl8B,S ' * nd "**«* arrangements adveitiBing provisions aalecUon pondas 

W?l i^Sf5i^lShI®B^!S?E^Jc5p^I , SS?o5fe7 (Empf0yTTian ' Branch for support Stall) Ita 

Equal Opportunities Officer 

SS 

Equal Opportunities Officer 

Teimteade? h a " d Stet,st,cs Branch-^,, 

Analyst/Programmer 

iie 7 poslabove ^ To pf0vWs analysis and programming support to 

Research Officers < 2 vacancies) 

ottwf work!^~ TO aM,St 9,8 Team Leadw 0,1 development end maintenance oi monitoring and 

All Ihe above posts will be supported by clerical staff. 

3ALARIE8 (Inclusive of London Welghtlnal: 

GRADE 7— E 14,076 to El 5,766 

GRADE 8-E12.444 to £14,076 under review 

Analyst/P«wrflmmar-C8,817 to E14.076 

Research Officer — £ 6,817 to £ 10)779 under review. 

Genaroua hoffday and oiher provisions; Ml details will be In the feb descriptions 

... . 




Administration General 


NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
POLYTECHNIC 

STUDENT SERVICES 


ea. ssmawasKSs! 


• *? ©ssenild car user U 

;&6f&8aamm 

'Mamshtse 


LONDON 

LONDON COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC 

A ppl(ritlion< npo Invited 
Tor the post of PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. 

Ap|i|icoilnn forms • with 
Job (lescripllun • available 
from Thn Roqlstrnr , Lon- 
don Guild, u or Music. 47 
Ct. Murlboroimli St.. Lon- 
don WIV 2 AS. 

CMInii date for uppIIl-u- 
Hons la February 28th, 
19B3. (261661 500000 


Social Services 


Appointments 

Wanted 


DRAMA T E ACHER/'T HE RAP- 
'ST roqulras work one day 
Per weak. Children or 
onxa?' .JKSii* Hudderaflold 
20481. (440641 720000 


TUTOR: . woll-ed. lady irl, 
Komi. scl » ° 8n £t*ltdren at 
i fS , a t ac ; Now Enn. 
US.A. Trvl. abrd. Prof 

sp n^» Ln A'K rn rr J u ‘y 

mVomTiMVa” 01 ’ 6 ° ,0ni 

(44181 1 720000 


SUNDERLAND 

sssr yi,?v r .ai N,,K,,LAN ,' 

DEPARTMENT 

assistant head ok 

SUPPORT SERVICES 
WMIasloy. C.H.E., myth. 

£6,26 4 - £7.005 

Wolh.aJvy la « Community II 

Ediicutlon, providin', „ 
. f f*roAHlur»,tluii and 

(rid ilnn prune nius tor 5 ft 

nrlulpucrnt hoys. 

••trliidf iimu, rn- 

*I“S I <•••*« tenan.'.H ul Un> 

and unnikum,, should linv,- thn 

? r V ■ , "siMirlonce und/m- ,|uul- 

■ESMff 11 * n ? ■Milliliter of urniiH. 
Including UusUh-ntlal SnJlnl 
K,; n-i 0l .i r 11,1 Muinnirniunt . 
nubile nolitlionx or Lncul Clov- 
er nmoni Administration. nrnrur- 
ornv'fi* S.C.I.M.A.. A.N.D. 
Ru»2^: n -„ 0 _ n 'nsumtlonnl Mini, 
mention npproprtale qual- 

at on otono- 
t* avnllubla if ro- 
nuirod. Informal enquiries may 
be mode la Mr L.P. Fay. Heud 
3Sfl77S P ° rt 8erv, ‘' ea - Tel: Blyth 

««ARPJL ,cut, 2!? for,n nnd job de- 
»>Uon oMalnablfl from Stuf- 
?!)» Siib-Soetlan, Roam 5.102, 
Town Hall and Civic Contra, or 

TStei.^lBPWA. s,,,,,,nr,on ‘ l 

„ CIonliii, dnln for ruliirn of 
iath P i 0 "’ d application fornm °» 
. , /. t D, Jununr > 1 19B5. 

(445191 520000 


Miscellaneous 


LONDON EC2 

TUTOR 

I lark iipv, London EC 2 
£7.858 p.o. 

minimi! rimi yo i.nn poort? 
mulilly Iriiiit ethnic m|Sl 
!»•('•*. wIiliiiiM to taka £ 
inniiiiiirmrin tarcora. ' 

You would work unk 
niuilcniK on n 5 month n 
turn to si uily coui'ro Inn!' 
porutlmi inntliH, Enaikh' 
study skills and vlalt,^ 

>ou nhoiild have nrovleli 
rolnvnut oiporlenca, 

nol^ n Me n?iol * 1 f * CB 11 on# •« 
24j§ l: Estf. A 5 U 4 dU ? Qr °V« 

?wm. cV5?lnfl n dSlo , rwl5! 

celpt ul complntod Bpn|i c >. 
lion forma Wednaado : 
25 rd Juiuinry 1985. v 


Prpjoct Fullomploy is , 
oniml opportunity «m- 
p py«r nnd welcome* n. 
plications from all hc. 

(inLAB?' tl,B c °mm unity. 
(44509) 660MI 


foVoAB?' tl,B community! 

(44509) 660001 


JL MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

JO UNIVERSITY 

^ PRESIDENT 

tTJ« < a T mBe Wil1 1)6 to take off SSSS 1, 1986 

InSadTwtSrima^ 0 ^^ f » nlqua ' bein 9 only unlvarelty 


pnRrnnw? wllh olh0r unhrersllles Inffie area. 

o°:,K^" r = hlP and dlrec, ' on 'or me un°K? m ■ 

■ffi^ssaasBsSSSBS 

lSSto! ,0nS Wi,h ourrlculum vllae should be sent by March 15 . 

Dr. Susan Clark, Secretary 

u^l nt , [a ! 8? areh Committee 
MSHS* ®« ,n * Vlnoent University 
166 Bedford Highway 

Halifax, Nova SooliaB3M 2J6 


Childcare 


SECOND 

ASSISTANT OFFICER 

£6,891— £8,031 : 

Sites 81 Ohevlota, a Cen[fe (pr children with development 

^ providing 

fiVnariARAM-^f uinrUlnM uiliL * We need someone w 


hetoeitobHeh progrlmrf &«STkl 


Iflted form 


l^hdonpDroughof 


Enfield 


ALTERNATIVES FOR 

TBACHBRS, full - tl ms/pirt. 
time. Expariancn unnecat. 
•nry. ’Careers In tv 
£K B e ? B ,'J? Wrlttno A Pirtl 

r i h 45 B ■ 5 3or ?, B * , s ‘a Rodlo’. 

£1.73 each, oil three £4,95, 
gW, t. Hamilton Bow 
Publish Ino, Drill worth, 

06°0 r 4 h 8™l P a89: ACCe8S Ph ° M 

(42081} 6600H 


ROTHERHAM 
METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH OF 
ROTHERHAM 

.. . ROTHERHAM 
MANAOINO AGENCY 

Appiicutlons nrn invited 
*A IB Foil owl no pod 
with tltn abova naancy, « 
630 pluco Y.T.S. agency 
sunpurtnd by th* 

Rotherham Borough Coua- . 
e »Ji .Rotherham Chamber 

pr Commerce and Indui- 
try. Rotherham Chambar 
of Trade and the 

Rotherham Trades Union 
Council. 

PLACEMENT SUPBRV1*. 

ISE.K ^ ficer <njc - 

Required to auparvlaa, 
monitor and caunaal Uia' 
on- tlie- job training ela- 
m ®nt of tlie schema. The 
ability to deal with young 
people , n kiiowladna of 
Health and Surety aspeeti 
and experience ar training 
acliomos would be an 
advantafls. Tha post ii 
orrorod Initially Tor a on* 
ynar porlud. 

Kurthor detail* from Iba 
Manannr. Mtllaldn Centra,, 
nonrimtrir Road, Dalton. 
Rntliurliam S6S 5ET to 
whom unolicatlona should 
bo mudn in wrltlun olvlno 
run pai’Bonal datalla one 
(Ionian and nddressea of 
two rofernucoa. 

. Cluninn Data: 22 nd 

January. 2983. 

„ O. Crone, Dlraotor of 
Porsonno! Resouroes. 

(26024) 660000. 


SUMMER TEACHING JOB8 
IN AMERICA! 

. Work an American . children 1 * . 
summer damps , mid- June W 
Auaust. 

. See ad under Holiday* 
Accommodation. (42784) 6600 «“ 


SUMMER TEACHING JOq* 

' . IN AMERICA*- 

Work ' ori American 
summer camp*, jnld-Jlln* w ™ 
August, 

Sea ad under; 
Accoryunq^atlon, (427 B8) 88uo 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

continued 


Could you use your Physics, 
Electronics or Computer 
Science qualification in 
Ferranti? 

Naval Combat Systems 
Bracknell and Portsmouth 

Ferranti real-lime computer-based Command and Weapon Control Systems are in 
operational use In well over 90 surface ships and submarines. On this sound base of 

g roven experience we are expanding to cope with new contracts from home and overseas. 
■Lir systems Incorporate powerful main processors and micro processors and utilise 
distributed processing and advanced design techniques. 

Projects Include * Naval Command and Control * Gun Fire Control * Missile 
Control Including Seawotf * Submarine Surveillance Syatema * Submarine 
Weapon Control. 


We are looking for potential Systems Engineers. A degree In Electronics, Physics or 
Computer Science and an interest In naval computer applications could qualify you. 
Suitable training will be provided on Ferranti Hardware, Software and System Design 


Methodology. 

If you are looking for |ob Interest, technical responsibility, project work that will stretch your 
ability and an opportunity to travel overseas then send for an application form. Positions are 
available In both Bracknell and Portsmouth. 

Ferranti offers company benefits Including competitive salaries, flexible working hours, 
productivity bonuB and assistance with relocation expenses. 

Please telephone or write, quoting reference: B 942/TES, to: The Recruitment Section, 
Ferranti Computer Systems. Western Road, Bracknell, 

Berks RG1 2 1 RA. Tel: Bracknell 483232, ext. 3471 . _____ . _ 

FERRANTI 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

runllnucd 


ADVENTURE CENTRE 


MANAGER 

I'fJL. the li-uiluri In 
ndvnnturn luillaluya for 
(.-lillilrrii, riirrulrn a Mi, un- 
do r fnr tlii-lr Tli-iiuyil 
Advmilurr Cenlm from 
F ebrunry - Diluhnr, 1983. 

dial oil a(llei<.niit to Ihe 
urncuii Dflarnas National 
Pnrk, thn centre opuratns 
a wide runan of uutduor 
a rtlvil Ion for up to BO 
fiuntin. 

nequiriMl nk Ills art, irmn- 
(nuninieiniiiit plus urflantsa- 
tlonul and administrative 
nlilllly. Usi-rul nxpnr Inncn 
would Include- wurklim 
with child ran. can tael 
with tone liars nnd a kiiiia- 
lediio or and out- 

ilnur artlvitlns. 

Plnasti auiid C.V. or ro- 

qiiost HpplIratKiil form 

from Gill Illntun. I'rr- 
■ dlinel Mon*n«r. rCL 

Young Adviiniuro Lid.. 

902 Station Slrrnt, Hass- 
on -Wya. llBrnFordthlrn 

IIR9 7 A H. Tal : (09891 

64211. (72633) 680000 


GLOUCE8TER8H IHE 

Wantnd: rxporlnnrnd 

lanqunflo teaclim- for 
work! mi i-(iup]n) for mir 
Innnnniia and artlvlly rnn- 
ir« In Nurilimi Krnin-i, . A 
pnrinannn i posltliiii with 
ittora anti i- ml iiiniiuiMimniil 
raspnnslbllity Is n reuL 
pusRlb I lily . 

ToM TOPS Holidays 
(0988) 63666. 

(26922) 6 BOO OO 


SCHOOL JOURNEY nnd 
activity Holidays at the 
Bwalndalc Centre In Ino 
bcottlsli Borders. Co nun Inn. 
Horsa-ltldlnn etc. all inrln. 
a I vn. Phuiifi 0933 673 43 T 

fur details. (358231 680000 


BKBRN LODGE OUT DOOR 
CENTRE. First Class 
arc u mm ado tlon. ExmllBni 
I ns t run Ion uslnii bosl 

(iqulpmnnt. fjnfnty standards 
iflcinri to noun. Open all 
ynar lor schuula. dubs. YTS 
und Indtvldunls. You wind 
iirtl vltlns from choii r, ul 25 
Froi, placns from 1:8. The 
m-ulnvtlunah In Ontdo'ir 

Eilumlldii. 

Writ* or phaiiR - Hknrn 
I.odqe. Applndure. Illdr- 
lurd. Unvan EX39 IIMCJ. 
Tnl: 02372 5992. 

104538) 680UOO 


English as a 
Foreign Language 


E,F-L. liiui’hnr<i or tnadmr 
trained taarhorv wllh sntnn 
oxpnrlrncft wanted fur Eas- 
ter and Suinmr liolidov 
L-uursrs fur fni-dnn pupils. 
Work Inctdus teat lilim nnd 
aiitnlde artlvltlP9 nq. spurt. 
Apply in wrlilnii tu: Tim 

Principal. Chamberlain 

brhiiur of Lannuiuios. 3 Con- 
nnutlllt Ruail. East bourne 
DN2I 4PY . 133995) 7UOOOD 


Educational Gourses 


NOTTING HAMSU IRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EATON HALL 
INTERNATIONAL 

... PRELIMINARY 

CERTIFICATE IN TEFL 

LICENTIATE DIPLOMA 
IN TEFH1. ILTCL) 

DIPLOMA IN TESP (Dip. 

TF.SP) 

A rumblnallon uf Did- 
lance Loiirnlnp rnllonnil 
by llesldnntlnl Block fur 
tout liars nr qradnains 
lead Inn to thn ciiulirUa- 
tlons listed above. Dm- 
tano* no prnlilein. 

Wrltu fur (lotalln to: The 
Renlstrar. Hnf TES 14. 
Eaton ILil! International. 
R ettoril. Nutt Inqliainslilrp 
C*N2a OPR ui- Tel: C0777I 
706441. (265271 760000 


WEST LONDON 

RR UN EL UNIVERSITY Of 
WEST LONDON 

DEPARTMENT Ol 
GOVERNMENT 

EDUCATION STUDIES 

Thn Department ul Cav- 
nm mnn t ullnrt nlai ns Jar 
tin- advanced studv uf 
EDUCATION POLICY 

AND GOVERNMENT cis 
purt uf its MASTER’S 
COURSE IN PUDUC AND 
SOCIAL ADMINISTHA- 

Tlic EDUCATION OP- 
TION examines Ixsues In 
educatlunal pulley, and dm 
political nnd admin I stra- 
ti vn structure* til the 
rdiirnilun snnlcnc ut 
national. local atithorlls 
and Institutional level. 
Thu icjursu Is recnunlsed 
uv tha l)ES as a roursr of 
traiulnu for snrvinii 
teachers. It Is relevant to 
the needs ol administra- 
tors und advisers at t an- 
tral. lu i nl and Instllutiun- 
ol levels, and teacher* of 
sac ini pulley anti pulltlcs. 

Thn MASTER’S 

COURSE of which the op- 
ilon form* part, provide* 
an Introduction to 
methuds nl rexeurett and 
theory In the llnld at pub- 
lic uud nuclei administra- 
tion and an a ppmc lotion 
and undnr*iandlnn ol cur- 
rnnt Issues In snclul poli- 
cy. Tile application of 
mntiiuil* and theary Is also 
odvancnd throiigli a dis- 
sertation role vent to the 
specialist option nr tu the 
student's special Interest*. 

Other specialist option* 
available an tha course in- 
clude Cummunliy and llam 
Relations. Hnultlt. Illsiury 
of Due lal Pci H-y. Huuiina. 
Prrannul <hn.-lnl Services, 
Sunil Securltv and tlie 
Voluntary Heitor. 

Tin* cuurae In offered 
both fnr uiio year full tlips 
and over tun years four 
months part time Invulvlnn 
attoiiilanrn of une day a 
week. The enursm has 
C5I1C Quota btalu*. 

A ppllcat Inna from SAM. 
Department ul Govern- 
ment. Brunei University. 
IJ xbrldqo. Mldilhwu U08 
3PH onclnslnn a 9 X 6 
»-Q.u- by 13 FeUnniry 
1U83. (359891 760000 


NORFOLK MUSEUMS SERVICE 

DEPUTY CURATOR 

(Education) King's Lynn Museums 

Scale 4/5 £6,264-£7 # 896 (pay award pending) 

There is an opportunity to continue the expanded educa- 
tional activities in two King's Lynn Museums in this 
challenging and worthwhile post The main education 
work is Intramural teaching of school parties but also 
includes adult work end practical activities. The post also 
includes curatorial work in connection with the Social 
History collections. 

Candidates should have a degree and successful teach- 
ing experience, preferably with an historical bias. 
Museum experience is required, together with admin- 
istrative ability. 

The Lynn Museum has collections of archaeology, local 
history, nature! history, industrial history, including the 
Savage engineering end fairground collection. The 
Social History Museum has costume, furniture, glass, 
toys and e smell brass rubbing centre. Both museums 
have an Bctlve programme of temporary exhibitions. 
Further details and application form from the Director, 
Norfolk Museums Service, Castle Museum, Norwich 

NR1 3JU. Closing date 4th February 1985. •• 

(0626) 


Education 

for Racial Equality 

Head of Service: Group 5 

Berkshire County Council requires and supports all its educa- 
tional institutions and services to create, maintain and promote 
rada! equality and justice. : 

The Council is opposed to racism In ail its forms. There are 
support services in the County to help schools Implement thfs 
policy, and a vacancy occurs In April 1985 for the head of vie 
service In Reading and West Berkshire. The service Is con- 
cerned with language learning, bilingualism, and curriculum 
development. The new head will be someone with Imagination 
and vision, and with management skills appropriate to guiding 
a large and very well-qualified and commit led team ofteach- 
ers. Salary £12,04^13,317. 

Further Information from Director of Education, Shire Kell, 
Shlnflald Park, Reading RG2 9XE. 

Closing date: Friday 25 January 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer _ 


PGL YOUNG ADVENTURE 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 

PGL provides activity courses and holidays tor school groups end 
unaccompanied children at centres In the UK and Franca, open 


from FEB to NOV, and just JULY and AUG. Many ot our etelf are 
teachers or trainee teach era taking a year out or Joining us far Uisfr 
vacation. 

CENTRE MANAGEMENT applicants should have management 
experience, good administration & organisational skills. dtiTom&cy 
end a positive mature outlook. 

ACTIVITY INSTRUCTORS AND 80ME HSADS OF DEFT,, are 
required for outakfor pursuits,' sports, creative S performing arts. - 
commuting A EFL 

GROUP LEADERS are required to take respon jibtiity for ensuring 
. ihe children gel the moat out Of their slay. 

if you are Interested In receiving FURTHER DETAILS please 
contact ua etellng your particular area ol Interest. 

PGL Young Adventure 
t* 8 ®,!!- 831 Station Street 
— — Ross-on-Wye HR9 7AH 

'Tel: (0989) 64211 



SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


• FRINGE AREA LONDON ALLOWANCE £258 p.a. 

THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY. . .! 

• Temporary housing may be available. 

• Generous relocation expenses In approved cases. 

TEACHERS FOR 
TRAVELLERS CHILDREN - 
SCALE 2 

Applications are invited to complete the team of spaddfet 
teachers for travellers children. It la Intended to estebM \b team 
of up to 1R such teachers on Scale 2 across the County wth 
effect from the commencement of the Summer Term 1985 era 
lout such vacancies remain to be flllad In the South-taat, souin* 
West and North-West Areas of the County. 

Re-advertisement; previous applicants should alflle .JUJ®* ' e *® n 
dtvlnterest In these appointments but.formal re-appUcattons are 
not necessary. ■ 

Further details and application fomn available from County 
Education Officer (TP/PEB), County Hail, Wngston-upon- 
Thamba, KT1 2 bJ. 8 .a.e. please. 


inwfna, rvi i dUJ. B.a.e. piease. 

Completed application should be returned not later than 18 
, January 1985. • 

: "v. 


E Tmmsmmm 


Manager of 

Brent Training Workshop 




£i0,902-£12,414 p.a. plus £987 London 
Allowance 

We are seeking lo appoint an experienced end qualified person to 
head a team of 10 stall In a well esiabBshed unU catering tor 
unemployed young people aged IB-18, aa ona of the Borough's 
Initiatives In the Held ol unemptoymonl The training workshop aims 
to provide bask; training, work experience, an introduction ip inter- ' 
matlon technology and IHeand social skills for young people, many 
from black ethnic minority backgrounds, who tor one reason or 
another have laBito to benefit telly from Ihe eerricea provided by Ihe 
established Institutions. 

We require someone with energy, farerigM end commttmont who 
has experience o{ further education andtor industrial training of 
young people.' ' 

if you wteh to visit the workshop before submitting an application 
fonte pteaie telephone D Jenkins. 01-4S2 3733 
■TWe postiion'b not suitable for Job-sharera- 
Appiichtlon forma and job description from ihe Perionrwl Divi- 
sion Room 1, Brent Town Hall Annexe, King* Drive, Wembley, 
Middlesex HAS 8BR returnable by 20th January, telephone 
01-903 0371 (24 hour Anealone service). 

Reference number E/757 ritoat be quoted. 

London Borough of 




Technology 


GENERAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Short-term appointments are available from 
February 1985 to teaph 

ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Experience dl working with Arabic 8 peeks re desirable. Know- 
ledge of Atabto an advantage. . 

Please apply by letter hi the firsHnsfance, giving relevant career 
details to: ' 1 ' 

Hee^l of Department on extension 203 

Coshabi, Portsmouth P06 2SA 

Teleph^ejM7Q.5).a«3.iai 












EDUCATION COURSES 

ROnElciunc] 


R S A 

PREPARATORY 
CCOURSE , 

IN E.F*.U 

VZF-Eti * ,EVEE ’ JAN - ■ 

INTRODUCTION TO TEFL ONE 

affifuKv- t,me 

.»5iW S '- W =- ™’ 40E 'l50000 


residential 

TEFL TRAINING 

LINGUARAMA 
3rd 10 Sth JANUARY 1983 

n«?w?™ w Kh. ,nlrnB !y n rau ™’ at 
liSr,. ". , c o |, eoe. University or 
,nauara,n “ ° r, " r « Intro* 
du rlo rv ioiira«i nullable for 

EFl 8 * urcor In 

° r va(:,| tiilei will 
Eurnnn!l .. U 6 h i Lll1IIIHIrmn« '(* 

S-alnn““ Sc,,ool « far »nn«i.nriil 

TEFL r n .I"* 1 A4 SAE »«*: 
o*r™.i £*■ '-■"Hijnriinin. New 
Htoihb. 16 Waterloo 
rxiLD < Vj “Irinljiohnm D2 SUC. 

4338341 760000 


Tuition 


A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the 

DBV ?° pmsnt Administration to enable 
candidate s to enhance their qualifications by study or 

h !? d . to wWfln thBlr 0xpBrtJse to fit them for 
further employment within the Aid Programme or 
within related activities. 

oMsShl ^ W bS Brit,Sh C,l,ZBns bs,ow the age 
° f 5 V"" «*■■» experience 
in an aspect of education and should hold a dearae 

drcuma feSSl °1f l leMhins qualification. In certain 
circumstances these conditions may be waived for 

t/oluntesr P h ° haVS 13600 ® ervln0 under tHe British 
P h r . ogrflmme ' Provided they have at least 

2 n nri h J^ h 0B i 0Xperf0nca in a developing country 
and hold the minimum academic and professions? 
qualifications. 

orTJ^nrT 3 ? 8 f °Z a mFnlmum of six months to 

J2LSI? ■ faBS and provfde an aiiowance 

Thfl TV ° OSt8 ' booka and stationery. 

The emount is determined by the circumstarwes of 
the candidate. 

Closing date for applications is 1st March, 1985 
Further details and application forms may be 
obtained from: 

0 RT" A M e ^ ,OP r ent Administration, 

Room AH36B, Abercrombie House, 
Eaglesham Road, East Kilbride, 

Glasgow G76 8EA. 

Please quote Reference AH3S8/5, 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 


M ® MB t TUTORS required 
thraiiqhoui Grout Brlluln. 
Personal Tutor IT E s i 
Cheat!!.* Houae. Chuadfn 
fjj 1 ?®- Tnl: 061-428 2283 ' 

• 24 hours! . (26 I 6 7 I 770000 

WANTED • tutor to teach 
(IsilCn atudoiilB as fleuartil 

5§?a men ^ n r ?te ,4 !2 

Mias Y. Dudley, 33 Cam° 
bridne Fork. Wo lint cod 

London EM. (26689:770000 


Personal 

Announcements 


A Xh?mmh °rh A M STB RD AM. 

* h ® ayes or Its 
““Flores the peat 
fhi- ,P rBSont Ploaouroa of 
IhJ. honutirm city through 
Iho eye or the camera? §3 

Inan 1 ™* ova lln bio “ 
tree loan to bona fldn 

Write 1 ° o r ° " t i >"**« I on> . 

Ltd 1 2 r I? l; rime orr 

iiMi 

J?, 11 ' McGmiran. St. VIU 
Gvninaalum. 2 730 
W. Garmuny (4406]) 800000 


i n, 0 ,!:!. 1 ?.* y 8 AND PERSONAL 
LOANS. from £ 1 OO 

nrronnod without security 

?I d . e Ji! y ^i : ,“ n,p • ,ll * Rohl- 
Jon Ltd. 107 Jermyn Street, 
London SW1 6EW, Write, 
phone or call Tor written 
J?£ , ?3a. Tn,: 01 -H39 5936.' 

<I8T90> 800000 

SEEKING PROMOTION? Or a 
now Job? Hnlpful booklet. 

MSX°r5_£V wr,t,I1 P' oppllcn- 
tjon-f orm*. In tfirvlpwe 

n 3 ^ 5 -. S £ RIDES - ^62 e oi,i 
Bedford TloBd. Luton LUB 
70S. (44038) 800000 

SPANISH STUDENTS m 

/if.; 

fiPrlll' PIOBfiC write tn> 
Fel| I ,,0r R 0( j IJ r ? MU , ^ lo ' |1 - i.n] 

Spain . P ( 4*4 05 9^ ° T " ‘Egg Son 

3 1 ifn?n'* S 7 H v f ° c h 117 Own Oo- 

sssm 

M3 o 6 o DB. 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUpVLEj^i^^" 


TIBS, BADGES. ETC Frri 

Sbln t J,’!.i PrUducod ■* moBonl 

?eirf| P a O8 a-'ti Obl l!‘ n0d 
1Bnr ", 6 nanio known nil 

SSr-WSfsVB^ 5 
‘ 0a « 6 <> 8a - 860000 

‘*1 , J?1JABL | NG on a 3802, 

For dotaila write 

Tlnifitohl© Systems to 
Somerset Rood. Romo 
Somerset or T«i- n?j, 

.5749, 106877. 


For Sale 
and Wanted 




A Career in 
Computers 

we 


fflsat.Baaaw 0 ' - 


If you are educated to graduate level, aged 22-35 
and wish to enter a rapidly growing area of 
technology a training course in 
COMPUTER SOFTWARE DOCUMENTATION 

prospects aMCaIy ,mpr0Ve your employment 

The course starts on FEBRUARY 11th at 
ESTON LTD, DERBY, and over the next 21 
weeks you will cover elementary programming 
using BASIC AND PASCAL languages, 8 
technical illustrating, selection and editing of 
materiat, drafting of technical descriptions and 

thp * c rS 3nd P re P ann g for printing. M.S.C./ 
iUFs Sponsorship available. 

Gate" ^SSmT’ Her “ B8e Ga “’ Fr ‘ ar 
Tel: 0332 360202. 

— (0782) 


Holidays 

and Accommodat ion 

«nya B drran B ed V 'P h ff«« 

ME. ,w- Mr; Jj 

PRANCE: DORDOGNE. Holl- 

House .•.5»®^Wp | « 1 R S , Bpt" 

ford. (33639, P 880 COO 


l 0 d 0 a , ; 0 ?T d atc n,0 ?o 

feKStt 

IS 

BOOKING now for igan 
Snowdon Youth q 1 i™ ' 

oupt" V OBt W 2 S,™ B '»*?«! COI- 
facjmiei: T dlV| C °teie? 

rnrHAsw""" hSh 


Home Exchange 
Holidays 

H pM« fXClJANG^In 
Europe . Inf: E . V . E. , New 
E?n n H £-" J ort 5 d - Klnna- 
#4jJ»^o? ,l,,lba - CB3 7NB. 
(44332) 900000 


w °RL2 w, db ANb 

ia» A ?iy 

sywff - 

900 Ut 


£^J^SfudyCenbo^ 

asr-lsJK 

Phone Tor brochure Si.* 

fear- fffij 

TshSir a E99a - | 

zp'-yuzir- 

J'T° u ,? t1QUC *ho veer. m™£ 

[o‘ n %^r e 5r^ d h(TS 

Os']* Vsf3f*2 73*2 * 7HQ ^ 

(28126) a,.*.. 


Properties 
for Sale 
& Wanted 


Ap^fmtnte and ’cSRSISf 
secluded gardau! 
023 fg 8 7 C 6 o¥, Sgrtft 7 *Ji 

Panthlrwaun, Cardl* 
nan. Pyfed. (26 6721 S40QH 

* c «»f«wold Vfl. 

ecro *- rt« «2i« ' ,ust undBr ■» 
nc *‘ 0 ■ develop as ami 1 nrt, 

vete school or ror your owi 
education^ *"2 
in2 lnl I , ° Pcoioct, e.g. daac- 
Ing. secretarial, tanguRgu. 
computers etc. Phone Q4S- 
382 2329. (26928 > 04OOW 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance oti Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 





ofjob opportunities in the — — 7- — — - — 

: week. I . : ; - 
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can 












ojinpiyicompiete the coupon on this ■ 

advertisement and give if to your local 
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